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:.ssAY  r. 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASVl.  A*:D  PAsSU.N. 


Som;:  people  are  bubject  to  a  ccriaiu  tll.^^i^u  of  »i;. ..  v 

which  ;Ti;ikes  them  extremely  soii.Iblc  uj  .Ul  iI.l-  . .^^J.LI.^. 

oi'  hfc,  .intl  give?;  them  w  lively  joy  upon  every   pr.,.!). 

:oa>  ''.-vent,  as  well  .is  x  pierci:!;(  g.i'-t>  v.liL'ii  :!i.  .  ::..j»^  . 
.virli  iriisfortimos  anJ  adversity.  Fa\our-^  -.ril  ^v.jk;  ot- 
0.  c  I  -  . *..  ii  iy  engage  their  fr i end jl i i  p  ;  w  hi  lo  ?  i i v  m-,  .  i ' , .  i 
\  '. Mr y  prjv oke s  their  re'cn t : j ^.ei 1 1 .  Any  licvi v  n i r  , . j-  j . , .. i  k- 
■  .f  di-tinction  elevates  \\\nin  j.bo\c  in.  a?>uri;  :  bu*  Lhtv  .-.re 
:,>  sensibly  touched  witli  o»T»toinrr.  PeopL-  it  tj-.i,  cli.v 
r.u.i«.r  have,  no  doubt,  more  Uvely  cr.joymenis,  :.;  \  ^Vi  ...s 
iTiore  pungint  sorrows,  than  nic-ii  ct  cool  »:nd  :.ci!  iTi-  i.rii- 
;)cr^  :  But,  1  belicvej  when  cltv  tliinj:  ii.  h.il.jnrjd.  -here 
is  no  one,  who  would  not  rarher  l.e  tjf  th.-  ',,  ■•^r  ^jj  -atv.  r, 
were  he  entirely  master  of  hi-*  o^n  d:  :io;j,  .,.  ^  \,.,  .^  ,,. 
ill  fortune  is  very  li:tle  at  «>ui  dl*po^.'.M  :  .\i  ,■  \^1.^m  .  ^^^y. 
.--.oiij  th.u  has  this  sensibility  i.fr-.:v,  .,  :i..  .  r  ..  •'■  .■i.\ 
ifiisfortunei  iii;  sorrov  c-r  ri^eMi    ■!■»  t-i  -..i,.;  , 

■I 

-;ion  of  hinK  and  denriv^'s  liirii  i-f  .«:;  f.  H-.n  in  t*:-      .•  .,  ,.- 
^.cc'jrrence*.  of  l»fL'  :  the  ri^^t  ei.  .r.nv.Mit  ct   '•hiv.,  T>rins 
il.c   (liief  n.irt   tif  oiir   hLipf.:...  ,         .';:-:.    p'l..^,;;,.     ^r. 
i!:'ich  leaS  frequer:  th^in   qTx.,.\  j...:!..-.     ..  r',  ..        »:,,i-.iL»li.' 
temper  nvjsr   'ncei;    uith  fev. ,:■    trI■:^•.■.    ■"■  .    t   --    ■»■   -.-.. 
tliaif  ij]    tiie  litter,      ^nct  :^   'I'-i/ii*:  ,  ■     ,■    .......   .  .•'  ...r*- 

lively  pai^.i^ns  .irc  .p::  to  L  _■  i,.,.,  ;.  ;,i_^  o.-vona  -li  :.  u:ii.:  ■ 
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K>SAV  J. 


of  prudence  «id  discretion,  and  to  take  false  steals  in  the 
ronduct  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

'^i'liorc  is  a  cldiauij  of  tastt-  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  th"s  deliciwy  oi  pjssion^  and 
produces  the  samo  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity,  ob- 
ligaiioijb  HTid  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a 
picture  to  ,i  r  ,un  pobsessed  of  this  tale»it,  the  delicacy  of 
his  fecIJDg  ni.ikes  him  be  seuMbly  touched  with  every 
part  of  ii ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with 
more  exq-jisir.-  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negligen- 
ces or  absurdities  with  distrust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite 
«*^^'l  judicious  conversation  affords  him  the  highest  enter- 
ialnmtnt ;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punish- 
ment t(^  him.  h\  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same 
effect  as  delicacy  (jf  passion  :  It  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of 
our  luM)piness  and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains 
as  well  a^  plea-urcs,  which  escape  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  bc»it'vc,  however,  every  one  w^iU  agree  with  me, 
that,  iiot\\'itlistanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste 
IS  as  much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of 
passion  is  to  l>c  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible. 
T  *e  £jood  or  iH  accidents  of  life  are  verv  little  at  our 
disposal ;  but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we 

'lall  read,  what  J  aversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what 
company  we  shall  .kt'e[  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
■o  render  happmess  entirely  independent  of  every  thing 
jxttrrnal.  The  dej^ice  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be 
/itiaifiJ^ '  ^ut  every  wiV^c  man  will  endeavr-ur  ro  place  his 
happiness  '^n  t,uch  objcvl- Viiicily  as  depend  upon  himself: 
And  thai  is  i^^Jt  to  be  atiuiiitd  so  nuich  by  any  other  means 
as  by  this  dehGa^-V  of  sentiment.    When  a  man  is  possessed 

»f  that*  talent,  \\C  i^  more  happy  hy  what  pleases  his  taste, 
than  by  what  grati*!'"-^-^  his  appetites  j  and  receives  more 
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In  genua  i  didicisse  fidtlitcr  artcsy 
EmolUt  j.>!orriy  ticc  simt  esse  feres. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the ^rj/ place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  a.^  the  study  of  ilie  beviuties,  either  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  tlie  hi'»-ry  of  business 
and  interest;  cherish  reflection;  dispose  to  tranquillity; 
and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and 
friendship. 

In  the  i ecofi d  ^\7icCy  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  'o 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
gradations,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one,  that  has  competent  sense,  is  sufficient  for  their 
entertainment :  They  tnlk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and 
affairs,  with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  "want  in  his  absence.  But 
to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French*  author, 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours  -, 
put  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 

H-  Mons.  I'oNTENELLi:,  Pluralite  ties  Mon^ef,  SoiT  C\ 


d  distinguish  the  smallest  diBeresces  of  time. 
Ls  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
e  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  rf  a  few  se- 
mtons.  He  feels  too  sensibly,  how  much  all  the 
^maokind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
rri.     And,  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within 

•  IT  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further^  than 
r     were    more    general  and  undistinguished.     Tbe 

Ki)  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  bim 

•  >||J  friendship  ;  and  the  ardours  of  a  youtbfill  a^>p&- 
mt  passion. 


ESSAY  II. 


OF  THE  LIBIRTT  OP  THB  PRESS. 

IN^OTHiNG  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than  the 
extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  com- 
municating whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  open- 
ly censuring  every  measure,  entered  into  by  the  King  or 
his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve  upon  war, 
it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they 
mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  that  peace,  in 
the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  is  infinitely  preferable.  If 
the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  political 
writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation,  and  repre* 
sent  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pu- 
sillanimous. As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other 
government,  either  republican  or  monarchical;  in  Holland 
and  Venice,  more  than  ixx  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question,  Hotv  it  happens 
that  Gnat  Britain  ahne  enjtys  this  peculiar  privilege  ? 

The  reason,  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty* 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  govamment, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republi- 
can.  It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation 
in  politics>  that  the  two  extremes  in  goveriunent,  liberty 
and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little 
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of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes  always 
the  more  free ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  mix  a 
little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always 
the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  In  a  government,  such 
as  that  of  France,  which  is  absolute,  and  where  law,  cus- 
tom, and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  the  people 
fiilly  satisfied  with  their  condition,  the  monarch  cannot 
entertain  2nj  jealousy  against  his  subjects,  and  therefore  is 
apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  liberties  both  of  speech  and 
action.  In  a  government  altogether  republican,  such  as 
that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent 
as  to  ^vt  jealousy  to  the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrust- 
ing the  magistrates  with  large  discretionary  powers ;  and 
though  many  advantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  re- 
straint on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay 
a  great  respect  to  the  government.  Thus  it  seems  evident 
that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a  repub- 
lic, approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  material  circtun- 
stances.  In  xht  firsts  the  magistrate  has  no  jealousy  of  the 
people ;  in  the  second^  the  people  have  none  of  the  magis- 
trate :  Which  want  of  jealousy  begets  a  mutual  confidence 
and  trust  in  both  cases,  and  produces  a  species  of  liberty 
in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observation, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most  wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li- 
berty render  the  yoke  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous; 
I  must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard 
to  the  Romans  under  the  emperors,  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty.  Nee  totam  ser- 
vitutem^  nee  totam  libertatem  pati  possunt.  This  remark 
a  celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to  the  £ng- 
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lishy  in  bis  lively  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy 
and  geVemmeot, 

Etjit  aimer  sonjoug  i  PAnglois  indofttpte, 
Qm  ne  pent  ni  servir^  m  vivre  en  liberie. 

Henri  ADE)  Hv.  1  • 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevailed ; 
and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same 
kind^  where  the  liberty  predominate*:.  The  consev^uences 
are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  oo.ei'vation ;  and  such 
as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  begei  a  mutual  \^  atchfulnesb  a.  d  jealousy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  tlieni,  the  most 
frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature  5  and 
it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chittly  excited  by 
their  yWoi/jry,  and  by  their  observing  that  all  the  great 
men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  tiie  dominion  of  a 
family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  nowise  superior 
to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part 
of  the  government  prevails  in  England,  though  with  a 
great  mixtiu^e  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  pre« 
servation,  to  maintain  a  watchful  jealousy  over  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  remove  all  discretionary  powers,  and  to  se- 
cure every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  inflex- 
ible laws.  No  action  must  be  deemed  a  crime  but  what 
the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  such :  No  crime 
must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal  proof  oefore 
his  judges;  and  even  these  judges  must  be  his  fellow- 
subjects,  who  are  oblige  J,  by  their  own  interest,  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments,  and  violence  of 
the  ministers.     From  these  causes  it  proceed^,  that  there 
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is  as  much  liberty^  and  even,  perhaps,  Ikentiousness  in 
Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly  sbvery  and  t3rraiiny 
in  Rome. 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to 
prevents  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be 
roused,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and 
the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent that  ambition.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this  purpose 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit, 
and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  everv  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  o(  importance 
to  its  own  preservation. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  li- 
berty of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the 
erils  attending  those  mixed  forms  of  government. 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE 

It  is  a  (question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any  es- 
sential difier^ce  between  one  form  of  government  and 
another  ?  andj  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good 
or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  *  i 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  governors,  most  political  disputes  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another 
must  be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But,  though 
a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this 
sentiment,  and  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  af- 
bars  admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive 
from  the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 
It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
deiily  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III.  and 
under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  j  faction,  sedition,  treachery,  rebel- 
lion, disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  :  These. com- 
pose   the  character  of  the  former   miserable  era.      But 

*  For  forms  of  government  letfooU  cuntest^ 
fVhate^er  is  best  udmmulered  is  best, 
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when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  succeeded,  was 
once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the 
people,  every  thing,  seemed  to  be  totally  changed;  and 
all  from  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these 
two  sovereigns.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multipli- 
ed, almost  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
history,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on  the 
administration ;  and  this  is  one  ol  the  great  inconveni- 
ences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  re- 
publican and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  absur- 
dity, if  the  particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided  by 
the  constitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not 
the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  public  good. 
Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  government,  and 
such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are  wisely  constituted : 
As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  source  of  all  dis- 
order, and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where  either  skill  or 
honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame  and 
institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost 
as  general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduced  from 
them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  afford 
us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  unbound- 
ed power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a  repre- 
sentative body.  The  consequences  were :  When  the 
people,  by  success  and  conoiiest,  had  become  very  nume- 
rous, and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from 
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the  capital,  the  city-tribes,  though  the  most  contemptibtei , 
carried  ahuost  every  vote :  They  were,  therefore^  most 
cajded  by  every  one  that  affected  popularity :  They  were 
supported  in  idleness  by  the  general  distribution  of  com, 
and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  received  from  almost 
every. candidate:  By  this  means,  they  became  every  day 
more  licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martins  was  a  perpetual 
scene  of  tumult  and  sedition :  Armed  slaves  were  intro- 
duced among  these  rascally  citizens ;  so  that  the  whcde  go- 
vernment fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness, 
which  the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  power 
of  the  Caesars.  Such  are  the  effects  of  democracy  with- 
out a  representative. 

A  Nobility .  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legisbtive  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways.     Either 
every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  composed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the  second.     In  the  Vene- 
tian government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the 
whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  authority  which 
he  receives  not  from  the  whole.     In  the  Polish  govern- 
ment every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct 
hereditary  authority  over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the  concur- 
rence of  its  parts.    The  different  operations  and  tenden- 
cies of  these  two  species  of  government  might  be  made 
apparent  even  a  priori.      A  Venetian  nobility  is  prefef- 
able  to  a  Polish,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men 
be  ever  so  much  varied.     A  nobility,   who  possess  their 
power  in  common,  will  preserve   peace  and  order,  both 
among  themselves,  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member 
QUI  have  authority  enough  to  controul  the  laws  for  a 
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moment*  The  nobles  will  preserve  tkeir  wtbotkf  oter 
the  people,  but  without  any  grievous  tjnnnj$  qr  any 
breach  of  private  property,  because  such  a  tyrannic^ 
government  {»ioniotes  not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body^ 
however  it  may  that  of  some  individuab.  There  will  be 
a  distinction  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but 
this  will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state*  The  whole 
nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whcde  people  ano- 
ther, without  any  of  those  private  feuds  and  anjpry^^tfg^ 
which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  evary  where*  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  noUlity  in  every  one 
of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as  that 
a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall 
possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  pn^>er 
balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legisU* 
ture.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective  or 
hendUary;  and  though  the  former  institution  may,  to 
a  superficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantageous ;  yet  a 
more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as  are  founded  on 
causes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  £!• 
ling  of  the  tlirone,  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of 
too  great  and  too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole 
people  into  factions :  Whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatest- 
of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almost  with  certainty,  upon 
every  vacaiicy.  The  prince  elected  must  be  either  a 
Foreigner  br  a  Native:  The  former  will  be  ignorant  of 
ihe  people  wliom  he  is  to  govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new 
subjects,  and  suspected  by  them ;  giving  his  confidence 
entirely  to  strangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of 
enriching  themselves  in  the  quickest  manner  while  their 
master's  favour  and  authority  are  able  to  support  them. 
A  native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all  his  private  ani- 
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oontifes  and  friendslupsi  and  will  never  be  viewed  in 
lus  devatioDf  without  exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in 
diose  vrho  formeAj  considered  him  as  their  equaL  Not 
to  mention  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be 
given  to  'merit  alones  and  will  always  induce  the  candi- 
dates to  employ  forcet  or  money^  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the 
votes  of  the  electors :  So  that  such  an  election  will,  give 
no  better  chance  £or  superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if 
the  state  had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  their 

sovereign* 

It  may  therefore  be  {Mtmounced  as  an  universal  axiom 
in  politics.  That  an  henditary  prince^  a  tiMlity  without 
vaisa/s^  and  a  people  voting  by  their  representatives^  form 

the  best  UDMARCHT,  ARISTOCRACT,  and  DEMOCRACY.      But 

in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general 
truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  education 
either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve some  other  principles  of  this  science,  which  may 
seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom  i  yet  are  they  the  most 
minoiis  and  oppressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  ob- 
servation may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  speaking  of*  When  a  monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his  old 
and  hb  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footing;  because,  in 
reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  except  the 
few  friends  and  £ivourites,  with  whom  he  is  personally 
acipiainted.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  distinct 
tion  between  them  in  his  general  laws  \  and,  at  the  same 
rime,  is  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  acts  of  oppression 
on  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a  free  state  ne- 
cessarily makes  a  great  distinction,  and  must  always  d» 

V0L«  I.  c 
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SO,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as 
themselves.  The^conquerors,  in  such  a  government,  are 
aU  legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters,  by 
restrictions  on  trade,  and  by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some 
private,  as  well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  con- 
quests. Provincial  governors  have  also  a  better  chance, 
in  a  republic,  to  escape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intrigue ;  and  their  fellow-citizens,  ^o  find 
their  own  state  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  tolerate  such 
abuses.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  necessary  precau- 
tion in  a  free  state  to  change 'the  governors  frequently; 
which  obliges  these  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  suffi- 
cient wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their  successors. 
What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Rofnans  over  the  world 
during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth!  It  is  true, 
they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provincial 
magistrates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the*  Romans 
could  not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces 
than  by  repealing  these  very  laws.  For,  in  that  case, 
says  he,  our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would 
plunder  no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapacious- 
ncss;  i^ercas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that 
of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of 
whose  protection  they  stand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  Verres  without  horror 
and  astonishment?  And  who  is  not  touched  with  in- 
dignation to  hear,  that,  after  Cicero  had  exhausted  on 
that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence, 
and  had  prevail^  so  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  hved 
peaceably  to  old  age,  in  opulence  and  ease,  and,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  was  put  into  the  proscription  by  Mark 
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Antoajf  on  account  of  his  exortntant  wealth,  where 
he  fiell  with  Cicero  himself,  and  aU  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Rome?  After  the  dissofaition  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  Roman  yoke  became  easier  upon  the  pro- 
vinces, as  Tacitus  informs  us* ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
dnt  many  ofthe  worst  emperors,  Domitianf,  finr  instance,^ 
were  careful  to  prevent  all  oppression  on  the  provinces. 
In  Hberins's}  time,  Gaul  was  esteemed  richer  than 
Itsdy  itself:  Nor  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Roman  monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  less  rich  or 
popdoos  in  any  of  its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valour 
and  military  discipline  were  always  upon  the  decline. 
The  oppression  and  tyranny  of  die  Carthaginians  over 
dieir  subject  states  in  Africa  wentso  far,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius  llf  that,  not  content  with  exact^g  the  half  of  all 
the  produce  of  die  land,  which  of  itself  was  a  very  high 
rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If 
we  pass  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  shall  still  find 
the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  absolute  mo- 
narchies are  always  bettertreated  than  those  of  free  states. 
Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  France  with  Ireland,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth  \  though  this  latter 
kingdom,  being,  in  a  good  measure,  peopled  from  Eng- 
land, possesses  so  many  rights  and  privileges  as  should 
naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  of 
a  conquered  province.  Corsica  is  also  an  obvious  instance 
to  the  same  purpose. 

*  Ann.  lib.  L  cap.  *i. 

1 

f  Suet  ID  vita  Domit. 

^  Egregium  retum/endae  lihntaHi  tempus,  ti  ipiijiorentes,  quaniinQpt  IlaHoy 
fumm  imkeilis  urbana  piebs,  nihii  vaiidum  tn  exercidbuSf  run  ptod  txUrnum 
wgiiareni, — ^Tacit  Ann.  U)>.  iii. 

I  liK.  i  cap.  73. 
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There  is  an  obsorvadon  in  Machiavel,  with  regard  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Greatj  whichf  I  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  eternal  political  truths 
which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  maj  seem 
strange,  says  that  politician^  that  such  sudden  conquest^ 
as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
by  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persiansi  daring  all  the 
confusions  and  dvil  wars  among  the  Gredcs,  never 
made  the  smallest  efibrt  towards  the  recovery  of  their 
former  independent  government*  To  satisfy  us  concfem- 
ing  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  considerj 
that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  subjects  in  two  difierent 
ways.  He  may  either  follow  the  maxims  of  the  eastern 
princes,  and  stretch  his  authority  so  fur  as  to  leave  no 
dbtinction  of  rank  among  his  subjects,  but  what  pn^ 
ceeds  immediately  from  himself;  no  advaitoges  of  birth; 
no  hereditary  honours  and  possesuons;  and,  in  a  word, 
no  credit  among  the  peojde,  except  from  hb  commission 
alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  after  a  mild- 
er manner,  like  other  Eunqpean  princes  ;  and  leave  other 
sources  of  honour,  beside  his  smile  and  favour:  Birth j 
titles,  possessions,  valour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  greajt 
and  fortunate  atchievements.  In  the  former  species  of 
government,  after  a  conquest,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  shake 
off*  the  yoke ;  since  no  one  possesses,  among  the  people, 
so  much  personal  credit  and  authority  as  to  begin  such  an 
enterprise :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  least  misfortune^ 
or  discord  among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the  van- 
quished  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to  prompt 
and  conduct  them  In  every  undertaking  ^. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of    Machiavel,  which  seems 
solid  and  conclusive ;  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed 

*  Sec  Note  [A.] 
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fihititwl  wUh  troth,  In  assening,  Uut  motarehie*,  go- 
1  according  to  eastern  policy,  though  more  ocily 
K  when  ODce  suhdoed,  fet  ire  the  mmt  dtfHcult  to  sub- 
FAic  i  »nce  they  cannot  cont^un  any  powerful  subject, 
I  idiose  diicontent  and  faction  may  fidltute  the  enter- 
'  irijes  of  m  enemy.  For  besides,  tliat  such,  a  tynumical 
nvCTTintetit  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and  renders 
tbon  indifiereot  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  sovereign  ; 
beaidu  dm,  I  say,  we  find  by  experience,  that  even  the 
temwrjry  and  delegated  authority  of  the  generata  and 
magistrates,  being  always,  in  such  governments,  as  abso- 
Ine  within  its  s)diere,  as  tbat  of  the  prince  himself,  is 
aUe,  with  barbarians,  accutomed  to  a  blind  submission, 
to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  &tal  revolutions.  So 
dot  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  government  is  preferable^ 
ud  ^ves  the  greatot  aecnriry  to  the  sovere^  at  weH  as 
to  the  subiact. 

Le^fauors,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future  g»> 
fcnunenc  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  prt»* 
vide  ft  system  of  bwx  to  regulate  the  adroinistrati<m  of 
fKiblic  affurs  to  the  latest  posterity.  Efiects  wiU  aU 
•ays  cotrespoDd  to  cantes  ;  and  wise  regulaiioni,  in  any 
conuDonwealtb,  arc  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  can  be 
left  to  fiuure  ages.  In  the  stnallest  court  or  office,  the 
ftated  forms  and  methods,  by  which  business  must  be 
conibctcd>  are  foumd  to  be  a  ctMuiJercble  rheck  on  the 
Batund  depnivity  of  mankind.  Why  should  not  the  case 
be  the  same  In  public  aSiur  i  Can  we  ascribe  the  stabi- 
lity and  wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through 
so  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  ^vernment  ? 
And  it  it  not  easy  to  point  out  iho&c  defects  in  the  ori^> 
Cutioo.'  wiuch  produced  the  tuniukuous  govern- 
I  menu  uf  Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in 
i  the  niin  of  these  two  famous  republics  :     And  so  little 
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dependence  has  this  affair  on  the  humours  and  education 
of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may 
be  wisely  conduaed,  and  another  weakly^  by  the  very 
same  men,  merely  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the 
forms  and  institutions  by  which  these  parts  are  regula- 
ted. Historians  inform  us  that  this  was  actually  the  case 
with  Genoa.  For  while  the  state  was  always  full  of  se» 
dition,  and  tumult,  and  disorder,  the  bank  of  St  George» 
which  had  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  was 
conducted,  for  several  ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and 
wisdom*. 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice  into 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  illustrious  period  of  the 
Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that 
between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last 
Punic  war  ^  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and 
people  being  then  fixed  by  the  contests  of  the  tribunes^ 
and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  conquests.  Yet 
at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  practice  of  poisoning  was  so 
common,  that,  during  part  of  the  season,  a  Prator  punished 
capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thousand  f  persons  in 
a  part  of  Italy ;  and  foimd  informaticms  of  this  nature 
still  multiplying  upon  him.    There  is  a  similar,  or  ra- 

«  Emn^  veramenie  rara,  §i  da  FUosqfi  mtante  hro  imaghuU  el  veduie 
Repubikke  mn  mm  inoaio,  vtdere  deniro  ad  un  mederimo  ctrckuhfra  medeti^ 
m  ditadhu,  U  liberta,  et  la  twaRnkde^  ta  vita  4hUe  el  la  ctmdtat  la  g^tiiia  tt 
la  Bcenza  ;  perckt  ftteUo  onSne  tolo  manllere  ptella  dllapiena  di  cotlumi  an' 
tidd  el  venerabiR.  E  ^egli  auvenme  fche  col  tempo  in  dgm  modo  amerraf 
que  Stai  Giorgio  iuttiijuel  h  cilld  oca^aaet  tarrebbe  queila  una  Eepublka 
pw  daUa  Vetelmna  meMoraMe.— Delia  HiiC  Florentiiiei  lib.  Tui. 
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ther  a  worse  instance  *«  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  com- 
manwealth*  So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people, 
whom  in  their  histories  we  so  much  admire.  I  doubt 
not  but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during  the  time 
of  the  two  Triumvirates  s  when  they  were  tearing  their 
common  country  to  pieces,  and  spreading  slaughter  and 
desoladon  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the  choice 
of  tyrants  f. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain,  with 
die  utmost  Zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms  and  in- 
stitutions, by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good 
consulted,  and  die  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men 
restrained  and  punished.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
human  nature,  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so  noble  a  pas- 
sion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meanness 
of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  destitute  of  it.  A 
man  who  loves  only  himself,  without  regard  to  friendship 
and  desert,  merits  the  severest  blame ;  and  a  man,  who  is 
only  susceptible  of  friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a 
regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material 
part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insbted 
on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides, 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partizans,  knd,  under 
pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of 
their  particular  faction.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  though 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing  moderation  in  every 
party  is  to  increase  our  zeal  for  the  public.      Let  ms 


*  T.  Livii,  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 

f  VAigle  contre  l*Ai^U,  Romains  contre  Rofiiains, 
Combataiis  seulement  patu  le  Ckoif  de  tyrans, 
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tatmnft  ttjf  If  K  DO  pOMUMt^  ffooi  tnc  fofcgimg  cm* 
tridOf  to  draw  z  IttBon  of  nodention  widi  regvd  to  dio 
pcDties,  into  iriuch  oor  country  is  at  present  divided  i  at 
the  same  tiaie»  diat  wo  aUow  not  this  moderation  to  abate 
the  mdnstiy  and  passiofiy  with  iriiich  every  individnfll  is 
hound  to  panne  the  good  of  his  comrtry. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defiend  a  minister  in  such  a 
government  as  oi]rs»  where  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowedf 
ahrays  carry  matters  to  an  extreme^  and  exaggerate  hb 
merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  pobfic  His  ene- 
mies are  sure  to  charge  lum  with  the  greatest  enorautiest 
bffth  in  dflfflfttk  ?p^  fgrrigq  rwnagemf  nt  i  andAereb 
liomeainness  or  crime»  of  whichf  hi  diar  aooovntt  he  is 
not  capable.  Unnecessary  vrars,  scandahms  treaties»  pro- 
vision of  public  treasorey  oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of 
mal-adminislration  is  ascrflied  to  him.  To  aggravate  the 
charge,  his  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its 
banefol  inftience  even  to  posterity,  by  undermining  the 
best  constittttion  in  the  world,  and  disordering  that  vrise 
system  of  laws,  instkutions,  and  customs,  by  winch  our 
ancestors,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  beoi  so  happily 
governed.  He  is  not  only  a  widted  minister  in  himself, 
but  has  removed  every  security  provided  agauist  wicked 
ministers  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  die  minister  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  against  him, 
and  celebrate  his  ynKt  steady,  and  moderate  condua  in 
every  part  of  his  administration.  The  hoiKnir  and  inte- 
rest of  the  nation  supported  abroad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  home,  persecution  restrained,  fi&ction  subdued ; 
the  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascribed  solely  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a  religous  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  the 
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IirorUi  which  he  has  preserved  in  9U  its  parts,  and  bu 
tnnsmitted  eatire,  to  be  the  happiness  and  security  of  the 
\utsi  posterity. 
When  this  accusation  and  panegyric  are  rec^ved  by  the 
fwtizans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an  extraor- 
dinary ferment  oa  both  sides,  and  fiU  the  nation  with  vio- 
lent aoiniosiTes.  But  I  would  ^in  persuade  these  party 
Sealoti,  that  there  ii  a  8ai  contradiction  both  in  the  accu- 
otioa  and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impossible  for 
ehber  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  tor  this  contr*- 
<tictkm.  If  our  constitution  be  really  tiat  mbU  ftirnt^ 
til  prijf  tf  Britain,  sht  rtn^  tf  mr  luigAimrj,  raiud 
tf  Ikt  iaisur  ef  ss  fnany  emturitt,  rrfmirtd  at  tfu  enpenre 
•/'  n  many  mii/ion/,  and  efmtitltd  bif  lueh  a  prefuihn  ef 
Uttd  *i  I  say,  if  our  constitution  does  in  any  dcgre  de- 
lerve  these  eulogies,  it  would  never  have  suSvred  a  wick- 
ed and  weak  minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  course 
of  twenty  years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  to 
the  nation,  who  exercised  the  utmost  liberty  of  tongue 
and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to 
^^_  the  people.  But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to 
^^H<tbe  degree  so  strenuously  insisted  on,  tJie  cOBStitution 
^^Vtnaa  be  fiiulty  in  its  original  principles,  and  fie  cannot 
^^^  cono^tently  be  charged  with  undermining  the  best  form 
ofgovemmem  in  the  ivorld.  A  consiitution  is  only  *o 
far  good,  as  it  providtrs  a  remedy  ngairni  mal<idministr»- 
tioo }  and  if  :he  Driiiih,  when  '<i  i.:s  greatest  Tigour,  and 
repurcd  by  two  such  rein)''L.ble  events,  as  the  Rtvdi^ 
thm  and  jfeeritim,  by  vaich  our  ancient  royal  family 
WIS  ncriliced  10  ':  i  if  our  constitution,  f  say,  witli  so 
great  advanta^t.-s>  does  not,  in  feet,  provide  any  such  re- 
!  are  nther  behol()eo  to  any  minister  who  un- 
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domines  it^  and  affords  us  an  oppoitQnky  of  erecting  a 
better  in  its  phce. 

I  would  employ  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  thpse  who  defend  the  minister.  It  9ur  amitiiuikn  S9 
ettceUent  I  Then  a  change  of  mimstry  can  be  no  such 
dreadful  event ;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constituticiiy 
in  every  ministry^  both  to  preserve  itself  firom  ▼iolati<Mi» 
and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  administration.  Is 
mtr  constitution  very  bad  f  Then  so  extraordinary  a  jea^ 
lousy  and  apprehoisiony  on  account  of  changes^  is  ill 
placed;  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  in  this  case* 
than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  vnunan  firom  the 
stews,  should  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Pub- 
lic afiairsy  in  such  a  govemment,  must  necessarily  go  to 
confusion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted  \  and 
the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite 
than  the  patience  and  submission  of  ptdlosuphirs.  The 
virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly 
laudable ;  but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ? 
Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  render  its  convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent 
and  painfiil. 

I  would  net  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  afi[airs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  mien  be  mo- 
derate and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted  \  at 
least  might  be  examined.  The  country^rty  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excellent,  vrill  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  vnth  a 
suitable  degree  of  zeaL  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
court^party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  some  zeal  too^ 
his  administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to 
contend,  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  arts  etjocis^  and 
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change  a  good  conadtution  into  a  bad  one,  bj  thevidence 
of  tbor  factions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal 
in  the  present  controversy*  In  the  best  civil  comtitutionj 
where  every  man  is  restrained  by  the  most  rigid  laws,  it 
h  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minister^  and  to  jodge,  whether  his  personal  character  de- 
serve love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public,  and  lay  those,  who  employ  their 
pens  upon  tbem,  under  a  just  suspici(Hi  dther  of  malevo- 
lent or  of  flattery. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Of  THS  mST  PRIMCIPLBS  OF  GOVE&NMSNT. 

NoTQiNG  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who  consi* 
der  human  affiurs  with  a  philosophical  eye^  than  the  ea- 
aness  with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few  ^ 
and  the  implicit  submission^  with  which  men  resign  their 
ownsendmentsandpassiimstothose  of  their  rulers.  When 
we  enquire  by  what  means  this  wonder  is  effected,  we 
shall  finds  thatj  as  Force  is'always  on  the  side  of  the  go- 
verned, the  governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  but 
opinion-  It  is,  therefore,  on  opixiion  only  that  govern- 
ment is  founded ;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most 
despotic  and  most  military  governments,  as  well  as  to  the 
most  free  and  most  popular.  The  soldan  of  Egypt,  or 
the  emperor  of  Rome>  might  drive  his  harmleiss  subjects, 
like  brute  beasts,  against  their  sentiments  and  inclination : 
But  he  must,  at  least,  have  led  his  mamalukis^  or  jpr^tonan 
tattds,  like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Ppini(m  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  interest, 
and  opinion  of  right.  By  opinion  of  interest,  I  chiefly 
understand  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reqped  from  government ;  together  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government,  which  is  established,  is 
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eqitaOy  advantageoos  with  anj  other  that  could  easilf  b» 
settled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  genera- 
lity of  a  state)  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  government* 

Right  is  of  two  kinds;  right  to  Power  and  ri^t  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  obser- 
ving the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  an- 
cient gbvemmenty  and  even  to  those  Jiames  which  have 
had  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always  begets 
the  opinion  of  right ;  and  whatever  disadvantageous  sen* 
timents  we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  justice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  par- 
ticular,  in  which,  at  first  sight,  there  may  appear  a  great- 
er contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  present.  When  men  act  in  a  faction,  they  are  aptf 
without  shame  or  remorse,  to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  ho* 
n9ur  and  morality,  in  order  to  serve  their  party ;  and  yet, 
when  a  faction  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or  prin- 
ciple, there  is  no  occasion,  where  men  discover  a  greater 
obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined  sense  of  justice  and 
equity.  The  same  social  disposition  of  mankind  is  the 
cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  sufiiciently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government. 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all 
government;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  in- 
clined to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying 
the  mauer  too  far ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
ofnnion  of  right  to  prc^perty  has  a  great  influence  in  this 
subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  interest^ «. 
of  right  topower,  and  of  right  toproperti/^  are  all  govern-. 
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flients  foondedy  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many*  There  are  indeed  other  principles^  which  add 
fime  to'tfaese)  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  opera- 
don;  such  as  ulf-intereitj  fear^  and  affedion:  But  still 
we  may  assert,  that  these  other  principles  can  have  no  in- 
fluence alone,  but  suppose  the  antecedent  influence  of 
those  oinnions  above  mentioned.  They  are,  therefore,  to 
be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not  the  original  principles  of 
government* 

FcM-,  jfirrty  as  to  self-interest^  by  which  I  mean  the  ex- 
pectation of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the  general 
protection  which  we  receive  from  government^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently 
established,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this 
expectation.  The  prospect  of  reward  may  augment  his 
authority  with  regard  to  some  particubr  persons;  but 
can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  public. 
Men  naturally  look  for  the  greatest  favours  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  therefore,  the  h(^s  of  any 
considerable  number  of  the  state  would  never  center  in 
any  particular  set  of  Jten,  if  these  men  had  no  other  tide 
to  magistracy,  and  had  no  separate  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  two  principles  of  fear  and  affectum* 
No  man  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  fiiry  of  a  ty- 
rant, if  he  had  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  sincet 
as  a  single  man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small 
way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he  possesses  must  be 
founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed 
opinion  of  others.  And  though  affection  to  vrisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  sovereign  extends  very  far,  and  has  great  in- 
fluence ;  yet  he  must  antecedently  be  supi>osed  invested 
with  a  public  diaracter,  otherwise  the  public  esteem  will 
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serve  him  in  no  fteady  nor  will  his  virtue  have  any  inflii- 
ence  beyond  a  narrow  qihcre. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  agess  though  the 
balance  of  power^  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not  co- 
incide. This  chiefly  happens,  where  any  rank  or  order 
of  the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the  property  i 
but^  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  govemment»  has 
no  share  in  the  power.  Under  \fhat  pretence  would  any 
individual  of  that  order  assume  authority  in  puUic  af-^ 
£urs?  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
public  would  ever  fitvour  such  usurpations.  But  where  the 
original  constitution  allows  any  share  of  power,  though 
small,  to  an  order  of  men,  who  possess  a  large  share  of 
the  property,  it  is  easy  for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their 
authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with 
^that  of  property.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England. 

Most  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  supposed^  that,  as  the  Lower  House  represents 
all  the  rommons  of  Great  Brita^  its  wei^  in  the 
scale  is  proportioned  to  the  piopMy  and  power  of  all 
whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt 
to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of  Commons,  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  constitution ;  that  House  being 
chosen  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public 
guardians  of  their  liberty :  yet  are  there  instances  where 
the  House,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  t$rjf  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
King  William.  Were  the  manbers  obliged  to  receive 
insmictions  from  their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  dqm- 
des,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  im- 
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mense  power  and  riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the^  crown  could  either  influence 
that  multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of 
property.  It  is  true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over 
the  collective  body  in  the  elections  of  members  ^  but  wer6 
this  influence,  which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in 
seven  years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  people 
to  every  vote,  it  would  soon  be  wasted;  and  no  skill,  po« 
pularity,  or  revenue  could  support  it.  I  must,  therefore^ 
be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  this  particular  would 
introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government,  and  would 
soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  re- 
public of  no  inconvenient  form.  For  though  the  people, 
collected  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quite  unfit 
for  government,  yet,  when  dispersed  in  small  bodies,  they 
arc  more  susceptible  both  of  reason  and  order ;  the  force 
of  popular  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  measure,  bro- 
ken \  and  the  public  interest  may  be  pursued  with  some 
method  and  constancy.  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any 
farther  concerning  a  form  of  government,  which  b  never 
likely  to  have  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  seems  not 
to  be  the  aim  of  2^y  party  amongst  us.  Let  us  cherish 
and  improve  our  ancient  government  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, without  encouraging  a  passion  for  such  dangerous 
novelties* 
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OF  THE  ORIGIK  OF  GOmBRNMEKr. 


Man>  bom  in  a  familyy  is  compelled  to  maintaiB  society^ 
firom  necessity,  from  natural  inclination,  and  from  habit* 
The  same  creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  t» 
establisk  political  society,  in  order  to  administer  justice  v 
without  whJch  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them,  nor 
safety>  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
having  ul^mately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or»  in  other  words,  the  support  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Songs  and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  revenue  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  administration.  Even  the  ckrgy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality^  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  to  have  no  other  use- 
ful object  of  their  institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 
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SQch  is  the  firailty  or  perverseness  of  oui'  nature !  it  is  im* 
possible  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,   in  the 
paths  of  justice.    Some  extraordinary  circumstances  may 
happen,  in  which  a  man  finds  his  interests  to  be  more 
promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than  hurt   by  the  breach 
which  his  injustice  makes  ^  the  social  union.     But  much 
more  frequently,  he  is  seduced  from  his  great  and  im- 
portant, but  distant  interests,  by  the  allurement  of  presents 
though  often  very  frivolous   temptations.      This  great 
weakness  is  incurable  in  human  nature. 
-    Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.     They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors, 
to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent 
interests.     In  a  word.  Obedience  is  a  new  duty  which 
must  be  invented  to  support  that  of  justice ;  and  the  ties 
of  equity  must  be  corroborated  by  those  of  allegiance. 

But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  thought,  that  hothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  pri- 
mitive and  natural  duty  of  justice.  Peculiar  interests  and 
present  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  They  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  inconveni- 
ence. And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neigh- 
bour,  must  be  led  by  the  same  motives,  well  or  ill  under- 
stood, to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  subject.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often  be  negligent,  or 
partial,  or  unjust  in  his  administration. 

Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  cases.  Order  in  society,  we  find,  is 
much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ;  and 
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our  daty  to  the  magistrate  is  more  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow" 
citizens.  The  love  of  domimon  is  so  strong  in  the  breast 
of  man,  that  many  not  only  submit  to,  but  court  all  the 
dangers,  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  government ;  and  men, 
once  nosed  to  that  station,  though  often  led  astray  by  pri- 
vate passions,  find,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  visible  interest  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  persons, 
who  first  attain  this  distinction  by  the  consent,  tacit  or  ex- 
press, of  the  people,  must  be  endowed  with  superior  per- 
sonal qualities  of  valour,  force,  integrity,  or  prudence, 
which  command  respect  and  confidence :  and,  after  go- 
vernment is  established,  a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  and  sta- 
tion has  a  mighty  influence  over  men,  and  enforces  the 
decrees  of  the  magistrate.  The  prince  or  leader  exclaims 
against  every  disorder  which  disturbs  his  society.  He 
sununons  aU  his  partizans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid 
him  in  correcting  and  redressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  fol- 
lowed by  all  indifferent  persons  in  the  execution  of  his  of* 
fice.  He  soon  acquires  the  power  of  rewarding  these  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  he  establishes  sub- 
ordinate ministers  and  often  a  military  force,  who  find  an 
immediate  and  a  visible  interest  in  supporting  his  autho- 
rity. Habit  soon  consolidates  what  other  principles  of 
human  nature  had  imperfectly  founded ;  and  men,  once 
accustomed  to  obedience,  never  think  of  departing  from 
that  path,  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  constant- 
ly trod,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  so  many  ur» 
gent  and  visible  motives. 

But  though  this  progress  of  human  affairs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  justice  be  founded  on  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
should  beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee 
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their  operation.    Goverxuxient  commences  more  casualij 
and  more  imperfectly.    It  is  probable^  that  th^  first  as- 
cendant of  one  man.  over  multitudes  begun  during  a  state 
of  war ;  where  the  superiority  of  courage  and  of  genius 
discovers  itself  most  visibly,  where  unanimity  and  concert 
are  most  requisite,  and  where  the  pernicious  efiects  of  dis- 
order  are  most  ^nsibly  felt.    The  long  continuance  of 
that  state,  an  incident  common  among  savage  tribes, 
inured  the  people  to  submission ;  andif  the  chieftain  pos- 
sessed as  much  equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became, 
even  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences,  and  could 
gradually,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his 
authority.    The  benefit  sensibly  felt  firom  his  influence, 
made  it  be  cherished  by  the  pec^le,  at  least  by  the  peace- 
able and  well-disposed  among  them ;  and  if  his  son  en- 
joyed the  same  good  qualities,  government  advanced  the 
sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection;  but  was  still  in  a 
feeble  state,  till  the  farther  progress  of  improvement  pro- 
cured the  magistrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  be* 
stow  rewards  on  the  several  instruments  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  inflict  punishments  on  the  refractory  and 
disobedient.     Before  that  period,  each  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence must  have  been  piarticular,  and  founded  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.     After  it,  submission 
was  no  longer  a  matter,  of  choice  in  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, but  was  rigorously  exacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  magistrate. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  strug- 
gle,  open  or  secret,  between  Authority  and  Liberty  j  and 
neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  contest. 
A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
every  government ;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  con- 
fines liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  uncontroulaUe. 
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The  sultan  is  master  of  the  lifei  and  fortune  of  any  indivi- 
dnal  i  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
hb  subjects:  a  French  monarch  can  impose  taxes  at 
pleasure ;  but  would  find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives 
and  fcnrtun^  of  individuals.  Religion  dlso,  in  most  coun- 
triesy  is  commonly  found  to  be  a  very  intractable  principle ; 
and  other  principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate;  whose^ power,  being 
founded  on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions^ 
equally  rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The 
government,  which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the 
appdlation  of  firee,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of 
power  among  several  members,  whose  imited  authority 
bno  less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any 
mcmarch;  but  wh«,  in  the  usual  course  of  administration, 
must  act  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously 
known  to  all  the  members,  and  to  all  their  subjects.  In 
this  sense,  it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection 
of  civil  society ;  but  still  authority  must  be  acknowledged 
essential  to  its  very  existence :  and  in  those  contests,  which 
so  often  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  oth^r,  the 
latter  may,  on  that  account,  (challenge  the  preference. 
Unless  perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some 
reason)  that  a  circumstance,  which  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  society,  must  always  support  itself,  and 
needs  be  guarded  with  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contri- 
butes only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men 
is  so  apt  to  neglect,  or  their  Ignorance  to  overlook. 
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OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks   and  controuls  of  the  constitution,  every 
man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  knave,  and  to  have  no  other 
end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest.     By  this  in- 
terest we  must  govern   him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make 
him,  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition, 
co-operate  to  public  good.     Without  this,  say  they,  we 
shall  in  vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution, 
and  shall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  security  for 
our  liberties  or  possessions,  except  the  good-will  of  our  ru- 
lers ;  that  IS,  we  shall  have  no  security  at  all. 

It  is  therefore,  2l]\xsX political  maxim,  that  every  man  must 
he  supposed  a  knave  :  Though,  fit  the  same  time,  it  appears 
somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in  politics 
which  is  false  in  fact.  But  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head,  we 
may  consider,  that  men  are  generally  more  honest 
in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will  go 
greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  is  alone  concerned.    Honour  is  a  great  check 
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Qpon  mankind :  But  where  a  considerable  body  of  men 
act  together,  this  check  is  in  a  great  measm'e  removed } 
since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party,  for 
what  promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon  learns 
to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversaries.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by  the  greater 
number  of  voices ;  so  that,  if  self-interest  influences  only 
the  majority  (as  it  will  always  do),  the  whole  senate  fol- 
lows the  allurements  of  this  separate  interest,  and  acts  as 
if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard  to  pub- 
lic interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  exami- 
nation, any  pbn  of  government,  real  or  imiaginary,  where 
the  power  is  distributed  among  several  courts,  and  several 
orders  of  men,  we  should  always  consider  the  separate  in- 
terest of  each  court,  and  each  order  i  and,  if  we  find  that  bf 
the  skilful  division  of  power,  this  interest  must  necessarily, 
in  its  operation,  concur  with  the  public,  we  may  pronounce 
that  government  to  be  wise  and  happy*  If  on  the  contrary 
separate  interest  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  directed  to  the 
public,  we  ought  to  lookfor  nothing  but  faction,  disarder, 
and  tyranny  from  such  a  government.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
justified  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  ail 
philosophers  and  politicians,  both  ancient  aad  modem. 

Howmuch  therefn-e,  would  it  have  surprised  nich  agenius 
as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  thatf  in  a  future 
age,  there  should  arise  a  very  repilar  systemof  mwA/govem- 
ment,  where  the  authority  was  so  distributed,  that  one  rank, 
whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow  up  all  the  rest,  and  en- 
gross the  whole  power  of  the  constitution.  Such  a  govern- 
ment, they  would  say,  will  not  be  a  mixed  government.  F^n: 
so  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men  that  they  are  never 
satisfied  with  power ;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  pamxing 
its  own  interest,  can  usurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  wil 
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ceitainly  do  so,  and  render  itself  as  far  as  possilde»  sdso- 
hte  and  imamcrouIaUe. 

Bat>  in  this  o{Hnion,  experience  shews  they  would  have 
bseo  mbtaken.  for  this  is  actually  the  case  with- the 
ftntish  constifeurion.  The  share  of  power,  allotted  by 
our  constitution  to  the  house  of  commons,  is  so  great,  that 
it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  govern* 
meot.  The  Jong's  legislative  power  is  plainly  no  proper 
check  to  it.  For  though  the  king  has  a  negative  in  fram- 
ing laws,  yet  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  houses,  is  al- 
ways sure  to  fsm  into  a  law,  and  the  royal  assent  is  little 
better  than  a  form.  The  principal  weight  of  the  croym 
lies  in  the  executive  power.  But  besides  that,  the  execu- 
tive power  in  every  government  is  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  legislative ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  exercise  of  this.^ 
power  requires  an  immense  expence,  and  the  commons 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting 
money.  How,  easy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  house 
to  wrest  from  the  crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  an* 
others  by  making  every  grant  conditional,  and  choosing 
their  time  so  well,  that  their  refusal  of  supply  should  only 
distress  the  government,  without  giving  foreign  powers 
any  advantage  over  us  ?  Did  the  house  of  commons  de- 
pend in  the  same  manner  upon  the  king,  and  had  none  of 
the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift,  would  not  he 
command  all  their  resolutions,  and  be  from  thatmoment 
absolute  ?  As  to  the  house  of  lords,  they  are  a  very 
powerful  support  to  the  crown,  so  long  as  they  are,  in 
their  turn,  supported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  rea* 
Km  shew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  authority  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves  alone,  without  such  support. 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?     And  by 
what  means  is  this  member  of  our  constitution  confined 
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within  the  proper  limits ;  since^  from  our  very  constitiK 
tion,  it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  de- 
mandsy  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  b  this 
consistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  the  interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrsuntd  by 
that  of  the  individuals^  and  that  the  house  of  commons 
stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  usurpation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 
The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal,  that,  when 
assisted  by  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  house, 
it  will  always  command  the  resolutions  of  the  wh(de, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution 
from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence 
what  name  we  please ;  we  may  call  it  by  the  invidious 
appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence ;  but  some  de- 
gree and  some  kind  of  it  are  inseparable  firom  the  very 
nature  of  the  constitution,  and  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  mixed  government. 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting*  absolutely,  that  the  depend- 
ence of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement  of 
British  liberty,  the  country-party  should  have  made  some 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined 
what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  mode- 
ration is  not  to  be  expected  in  party- men  of  any  kind. 
After  a  concession  of  this  nature,  all  declamation  must  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of 
court-influence  and  parliamentary  dependence  y^uld  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advan- 
tage, in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the . 
country-party  ;  yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  they  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an 

*  See  Diisertat'ion  on  Parties^  throagh9i»t 
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endre  loose  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a 
contrary  extreme^  by  diminishing  too*  far  the  influence  of 
the  crown*  It  wasj  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny,  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too^little  influence  over 
members  of  parliament. 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;   both  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  be- 
cause die  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually  into 
each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  sentimeatj  doubtful  and 
uncertain.     But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent  case,  which  would  embarrass  the  most  knowing  and 
most  impartial  examiner,    fthe  power  of  the  a'own  is  al- 
ways lodged  in  a  single  person,  either  king  or  minister  ^ 
and  as  this  person  may  have  ei rfier  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the 
power,  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too 
little  in  another.     In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority 
is  distributed   among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the 
checks  and  controub  are  more  regular  in  their  operation  i 
because  the  members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  may 
be  presumed  to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  c'apacity  and 
virtue ;   and  it  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority, 
which  enter  into  consideration.     But  a  limited  monarchy 
admits  not  of  any  such  stability ;   nor  is  it  possible  to  as- 
sign to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  power,  as 
will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counterbalance  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  constitution.     This  is  an  unavoidable 
disadvantage,  among  the  many  advantages,  attending  t^t 
species  of  government. 

*  See  Note  [B.] 
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WMEl'MiU   THE   BEITISH   OOVERNlfCMT   INCLINES   MORE 
TO  AB90LUTS  MDMAECHTj  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC  ? 

• 

It  aflFords  i  violent  prejadlce  against  almost  every  science^ 
that  no  prudent  maUi  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
prophesy  concerning  any  event,  or  foretel  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  things.     A  physician  will  not  venture  to 
prcBiounoe  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  after :   And  still  less  dares  a  politician 
foretel  the  situation  of  public  afiairs  a  few  jears  hence* 
Harrington  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  general  prin- 
dple»  that  the  balance  of  power  depends  on  that  of  pro* 
perty^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever 
to  re-establish  monarchy  in  England  :   But  his  book  was 
scarcely  published  when  the  king  was  restored  \  and  we 
seey  thai-  monarchy  has  ever  since  subsisted  upon  the 
saise  fi>oting  as  before.    Notwithstanding  this  unlucky 
example!  I  will  venture  to  examine  an  important  question, 
to  wit.   Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  t§ 
absolute  monarchy  f  or  to  a  republic ;    and  in  which  of  these 
two  species  of  government  it  will  most  probably  terminate  f 
As  there,  seems  not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden 
revolution  either  way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame 
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attending  my  temerity,  if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been 
mistaken. 

Those  who  assert,  that  the  balance  of  our  government 
inclines  towards  absolute  monarchy,   may  support  their 
opinion  by  the  following  reasons  :    That  property  has  a 
great  influence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  but 
yet  the  general  maxim,  that  the  balance  of  one  depends  on 
the  balance  oftlie  other ^  must  be  received  with  several  li- 
mitations.    It  is  evident,  that  much  less  property  in  a 
single  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a  greater  pro- 
perty in  several ;  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  make 
many  persons  combine  in  the  same  views  and  measures  \ 
but  because  property,  when  united,  causes  much  greater 
dependence,  than  the  same  property,  when  dispersed.     A 
hundred  persons,  of  j£.  1000  a-year  a-piece,  can  consume 
all  their  income,  and  nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for 
them,  except  their  servants  and  tradesmen,  who  justly 
regard  their  profits  as  the  product  of  their  own  labour. 
But   a   man  possessed   of  j£.  100,000  a-year,  if  he   has 
either  any  generosity,  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great 
dependence  by  obligations,  and  still  a  greater  by  expec- 
tations.    Hence  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, any  subject  exorbitantly  rich  has  always  created 
jealousy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  no  proportion  to 
those  of  the   state.      Crassus's  fortune,   if  I  remember 
well,  amounted  only  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money  ;  yet  we  find,  that  though  his  genius  was  no- 
thing extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches 
alone,  to  counterbalance,  during  his  lifetime,  the  power 
of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar,  who  afterwards  be- 
came master  of  the  world.     The  wealth  of  the  Medici 
made  them  masters  of  Florence  ;    though,  it  is  probable, 
it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united  property 
of  that  opulent  republic. 
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These  considOTitions  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liber- 
ty; since  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  du- 
ring so  many  centuries^  against  our  sovereigns,  who,  be- 
sides the  power,  and  digmty,  and  majesty  of  the  crown, 
have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  property,  than 
any  sabject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth..  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  never 
be  able  to  support  itself  against  that  immense  property^ 
which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  in- 
creasing. Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near 
three  millions  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The 
civil  list  axnounts  to  near  a  million ;  the  collection  of  all 
taxes  to  another ;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy,  together  with  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  above 
a  third  million :  An  enormous  sum,  and  what  inay  fairly 
be  computed  to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
mole  income  and  labom:  of  the  kingdom.  When  we 
add  to  this  great  property,  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
nation,  our  proneness  to  corruption,  together  with  the 
great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  military  force,  there  is  no  one  but  must  despair 
of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to  support 
our  free  government  much  longer  uuder  these  disadvan* 
tages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  may  be 
said,  that,  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown  b^ 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and  to  many  other 
legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  should  naturally 
give  it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dan- 
gerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  Eng- 
land a  republic,  and  were  any  private  man  possessed  of 
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a  revenae^  a  third,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  hi^  as  that 
of  the  crown,  he  would  very  iusdy  exdte  jeakxisj;  be- 
cause he  would  infidfiUj  have  great  authoritj  in  the  go- 
▼emment.     And  such  an  irregnhr  authority,  not  avowed 
by  the  laws,    is  always  more  dangerous  dian  a  much 
greater  authority,  derived  firom  them.    A  man  possessed 
of  usurped  power,  can  set  no  bounds  to  his  preten»ons : 
Hb  partisans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his 
favour :  His  enemies  provoke  his  amUtion  with  his  fisos, 
bytheviolenceof  their  opposition  :  And  the  government 
being  thrown  into  a  fisrment,  every  corrupted  bumoor  in 
die  state  naturally  gadiers  to  him.    On  the  contrary,  a 
legal  authority,  thon^  great,  has  always  some  bounds, 
which  terminate  both  the  hi(^)es  and  pretensicms  of  the 
person  possessed  of  it :  The  laws  must  have  provided 
a  remedy  against  its  excesses  :   Such  an  eminent  magis- 
trate has  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope  from  his  usurp- 
atioiis  :     And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  suboutted 
to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending it  farther.     Besides,  it  happens,  with  regard  to 
amlntioos  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be  observed  with 
regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion.     A  new  sect 
excites  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed  and  defend- 
ed widi  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads  faster,  and 
multiplies  its  partizans  vdth  greater   rapidity,  than  any 
old  established  opinion,  recommended  by  the  sanction  of 
the  laws  and  of  antiquity.    Snch  b  the  nature  of  novelty, 
that,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree- 
ble^  if  new ;  but  if  it  displeases,  it  is  doubly  disjdeasing, 
upon  that  very  account.     And,  in  most  cases,  the  vio- 
lence of  enemies  b  favouraUe  to  ambitious  projects,  as 
well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  mnch  go- 
remed  by  interest ;  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  hu* 
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auun  afiairsy  are  entirely  governed  by  apinhn.  NoW) 
tliere  has  been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  men  within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  lemming  and  of  liberty.  Most  people,  in  this 
ishndi  have  divested  themselves  of  all  soperstitions  reve- 
rence to  names  and  authority:  The  clergy  have  much 
lost  their  credit :  Their  pretensions  and  doctrines  have 
been  ridiculed  J  and*  even  religion  can  scarcely  support 
itsdf  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  king  comnunds 
little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  Goi/s  vicegerent 
on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of  those  magnificent  titles, 
which  formerly  dazzled  mankind,  would  but  excite 
iai^hter  in  every  one.  Though  the  crown,  by  means  of 
its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  authority,  in  times 
of  tranquillity,  upon  private  interest  and  influence  ^  yet, 
as  the  least  shock  or  convulsion  must  break  all  these  in- 
terests to  pieces,  the  royal  power,  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  settled  principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will 
immediately  dissolve.  Had  men  been  in  the  same  dis- 
position at  the  revolution f  as  they  are  at  present,  monarchy 
would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this 
idand. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion  ;  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
Upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  own,  that 
its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  The 
tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity,  to  the  side  of 
popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to  turn  towards 
monarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  must  come 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political 
as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.     But,  as  one  kind  of  death 
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may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired,  whe« 
ther  it  be  more  desirable  for  the  British  constitution  to 
terminate  in  a  popular  govermpentj  or  in  an  absolute  mo* 
narchy  ?  Here  I  would  firankly  dedare,  that,  though  li- 
berty be  preferable  to  slavery,  in  almost  every  case;  yec 
I  should  rather  wish  to  see  an  absolute  monarch  than  a 
republic  in  this  island.  For  let  us  consider  what  kind  of 
republic  we  have  reason  to  expect.  The  question  is 
not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  a 
xnan  may  form  a  plan  in  his  closet.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  perfect 
than  absolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our  pres^it  consti- 
tution. But  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  any 
such  government  will  ever  be  established  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  the  dissolution  of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any 
single  person  acquire  power  enough  to  take  our  constitu- 
tion to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  and  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  such  a  person 
will  never  resign  his  power,  or  establish  any  free  govern- 
ment. Matters,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  to  their  natu- 
ral progress  and  operation ;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
according  to  its  present  constitution,  must  be  the  only  le- 
^slature  in  such  a  popular  government.  The  inconve- 
niences attending  such  a  situation  of  affairs,  present  them- 
selves by  thousands.  If  the  house  of  commons,  in  such 
a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  election.  If  it 
continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  faction 
subdivided  into  new  factions.  And,  as  such  a  violent 
government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last,  after 
many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  absolute 
monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to 
have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.    Abso- 
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lute  monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
JSff^Aano/Mr  of  the  British  constitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
narch, because  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
€juarter  ;  we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  po- 
pular government,  because  that  danger  is  more  terrible. 
This  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  all  our  po« 
controversiesy 
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OF  PARTIES  IN  GBNEKAL. 

Of  all  meoy  that  distinguish  themselvea|l>y  memorable 
atchievementsy  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to  Le- 
gislators and  founders  of  states9  who  transmit  a  system 
of  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  use- 
ful inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
tend farther  than  that  of  wise  bws,  whose  effects  sure  li- 
mited both  in  time  and  pl^e;  but  the  benefit  arising 
finom  the  former,  is  not  so  sensible  as  that  which  results 
firom  the  latter.  Speculative  sciences  do,  indeed,  im- 
prove the  mind )  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a 
£ew  pers(His,  who  have  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to 
them*  And  as  to  practical  arts,  which  increase  the  com- 
modities and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that 
men*s  happiness  consists  not  so  much  in  an  abundance  of 
these,  as  in  the  peace  and  security  with  which  they  pos- 
sess them ;  and  those  blessings  can  only  be  derived  from 
good  government.  Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue 
and  goods  morals  in  a  state,  which  are  so  requisite  to  hap- 
fnie»9  can  never  arise  firom  the  most  refined  precepts  of 
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philosophy!  or  even  the  severest^injunctions  of  religion ; 
but  must  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education 
of  youthy  the  effect  of  wise  laws  and  institutions.  I 
must,  therefore,  presume  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon  in 
this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as  somewhat 
unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honours,  when  it  made  gods 
of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as  Ceres,  Bac- 
chus, .^culapius ;  and  dignify  legislators,  such  as  Ro- 
mulus and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demigods 
and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ought  to 
be  honoured  and  respecte4  among  men,  as  much  ought 
the  founders  of  sects  and  Actions  to  be  detested^  and 
hated  'y  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  oH^ws.  Factions  subvert  government,  render 
laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities  amcmg 
men  of  the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mutual  as- 
sistance and  protection  to  each  other.  And  what  should 
render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  extii^tirig  these  weeds,  when  once  they'  have 
taken  root  in  any  state.  They  naturally  proipigate 
themselves  for  many  centuries,'  and  seldom  end  but  by 
the  total  dissolution  of  that  go^vemment,  in  which  they 
are  sown.  Th^y  are,  beside,  planb  which  grow  most 
plentifully  in  the  i*ichest  soil ;  and  though  absolute  go- 
vernments be  liot  wholly  free  from  them,- it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  propagate  them* 
selves  fiastef  in  free  governm^its,  where  they  always  in- 
fect the  legislature  itself,  which  aloiie  could  be  able,  by 
the  steady  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  to 
eradicate  them^       '  • 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real  \  that 
is,  ipto  factions^,  founded  on  personal  friendship  or  aniino- 
fity  among  such  as  compose  the  contending  parties,  and 
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0  those  fbunded  on  some  real  <I!Sereace  of  si 
'  cr  iBterot.     Tbe  reason  of  this  dutincuon  h  o 
though  I  must  aeluiowledge,  that  parties  are  seldom  (band 
:  ind  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other. 
is  not  ofieu  seen,  that  a  government  divides  into  be- 
ions,  vherc  there  is  no  difference  in  the  views  of  tfae 
'  niutituent  members)  either  real  or  apparent,  trrrial  or 
material :     And  in  those  kciions,  which  are  founded  on 
the  most  real  and  most  material  difference,  there  is  alwap 
observed  a  great  deal  of  personal  animosity  or  affection. 
But  notwithstanding  this  mislure>  a  party  may  be  de- 
nominated either  personal  or  real,  according  to  that  priit- 
GplMrhich  is  predominated,  and  b  found  to  hare  Hie 
potest  influence. 

Personal  factions  arise  most  easily  In  small  republics. 
Erery  domestic  (itiarrel.  there,  becomes  an  aff^  of  state. 
toTe,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  ns  well  as  ambitioa 
and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The  Kexm  and 
Bmhchi  of  Florence,  the  Frecosi  and  Adorni  of  Gcno>t 
the  CoLONEsi  and  Orslni  of  modem  Rome,  were  ponks 
of  this  kind. 

Men  have  such  a  propensiiy  to  divide  into  perwrf 
bciions,  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  difienoce 
will  produrc  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trival 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  an- 
other in  horse-races  ?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two  meat 
inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  PRAsnn  and 
Vbmeti,  who  never  suspended  dieir  ammosiies  tiB  tbey 
niined  that  unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  diwotrion 
between  two  tribes,  the  Follu  and  Papiria,  which  con- 
tinocd  for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dis- 
corered  itself  in  their  suffrages  at  every  election  of  on- 
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gistntes  ^.  Th»  bcAoa  was  the  more  remarkable^  at  k 
ccnild  continue  finr  so  long  a  tract  of  time }  eventhoog^il 
did  not  spread  itself^  nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes  into 
a  share  of  the  quarreL  If  mankind  had  not  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  such  divi9Bons9  the  indifl^rence  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  must  have  sujqiressed  this  foolish  animo- 
sity, that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  benefits  and  iiyu- 
ties,  of  general  sympathy  and  ant^pathyi  which  never  hil 
to  take  place,  when  the  whde  state  is  rent  into  two  eqpil 
hctioaa. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties^  which  have 
begun  upcHi  a  real  diSerence»  continue  even  after  that 
difference  is  lost.  When  men  are  ooce  inlisted  "^MT^ 
site  sides,  they  contract  an  affection  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animosity  against  their 
antagonists:'  And  these  passions  they  often  transmit  to 
their  posterity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and 
Ghibbelline  was  long  lost  in  Italy,  before  these  fuctkxis 
were  extinguished.  The  Guelft  adhered  to  the  popc^ 
the  Ghibbellines  to  the  emperor;  yet  the  family  of 
Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  emperor,  thou^ 
they  w^*e  Guelf%  bemg  expelled  Milan  by  the  kingf  of 

*  Am  this  ta^  has  not  been  much  observed  by  antiqiiaries  or  politicians, 
I  shall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  hbtorian.  "  Populus  Tuscula- 
nus  cum  conjagibus  ac  liberis  Romam  venit :  Ea  multitndo^  veste  mutata, 
€t  specie  reonim,  tribw  eireirit,  genibos  se  omnrinn  advoWent.  Pins  itaqoe 
msMricordia  ad  p«nB  vraicm  impetrandam,  qnam  causa  ad  criflMe  por- 
gandnm  valuit.  Tribos  oaxacs,  praeter  Polliam,  antiquamot  lefem. 
lblli»  sententia  fait,  puberes  verberatos  necari ;  liberos  cot^jugesqve  sub 
eorona  lege  belli  venire :  Memoriamque  ejus  irae  Tusculanis  in  poens  tarn 
alvoeia  auctorea  mansitBe  ad  patris  »t«tem  cemCat;  nee  quemqnam  fere 
ex  PoUia  tribu  caodtdatiuD  Papiram  fenre  solitam."  T.  Livii»  lib.  8. 
The  CasTBLAVi  and  Nicolloti  are  two  mobbish  factions  in  Venice^  vho 
frequently  box  together,  and  then  lay  aside  their  quarrels  presentlyf 
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Fnace^  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  the  Ghibbel- 
Ikieti  the  pope  concorred  with  the  latter,  and  they  formed 
leagues  mth  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

Thfi  civil  wars  which  arose  sox&e  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
roccoy  betwen  the  Uacis  and  whiUs,  merely  on  account  of 
their  comjdexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant  difference. 
We  laugh  at  them ;  but  I  believe,  were  things  rightly 
examined^  we  afford  much  more  occasion  of  ridicule  to  the 
Moors.  For,  what  are  all  the  wars  of  religion,  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of  the 
wwld  ?  They  are  certainly  more  absurd  than  the  Moorish 
dvil  wars.  The  difference  of  complexion  is  a  sensible 
and^  real  difference  :  But  the  controversy  about  an  arti- 
cle of  faith,  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  unintelligible,  is 
not  a  difference  in  sentiment,  but  in  a  few  phrases  and 
expressions,  which  one  party  accepts  ofj  without  under- 
standing them ;  and  the  other  refuses  in  the  same  manner. 

Reoi  factions  may  be  divided  into  those  from  interest, 
from  priftcipi^i  and  from  affection.  Of  all  factions,  the 
first  'are  tlie  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  excusable. 
Where  two  orders  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  and  people, 
have  a  distinct  authority  in  a  govemmient,  not  very  accu- 
rately balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a  dis- 
tinct interest ;  tax  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  different 
conduct,  considering  that  degree  of  selfishness  implanted 
in  human  nature.  It  requires  great  skill  in  a  legislator  to 
jpntvent  sadi  parties  \  and  many  philosophers  are  of  opi- 
aioo,  that  this  secret,  like  the  grand  elixir^  or  perpetud 
motion,  macj  amuse  men  in  theory,  but  can  n^ver  possibljr 
be  reduced  to  practice.  In  despotic  governments,  indeed, 
Actions  often  do  not  appear  \  hot  they  are  not  the  less 
seal  \  or  rather,  they  are  more  real  and  more  pemicions, 
upon  that  every  account.  The  distinct  orders  of  men, 
nobles  and  people,  soldiers  and  merchants^  have  all  a  db- 
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tinct  interest ;  but  the  mbre  powerfbl  oppresses  the  weak* 
cr  with  impunity,  and  without  resistance ;  which  begets  9 
seeming  tranquillity  in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  suc- 
ciess;  The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really  dis- 
tincti  and  never  will  be  so,  till  our  public  debts  increase 
to  such  a  degreej  as  to  become  altogether  oppresnve  ahd 
intolerable- 
Parties  £rom  principle^  especially  abstract  specubtive 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  extraordinary  and  uhaccountable^A^fiofif^iMiv 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Where  diflSpent 
principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  different  political  principles,  the  matter  may  be 
more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the  true 
right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  familyy 
c^mot  easily  agree  with  his  fellow«citizenj  who  thinks 
that  another  man  or  family  is  possessed  of  this  right. 
Each  naturally  wbhes  thathright^may  take  place,  according 
to  his  own  notions  of  it  But  where  the  difference  of 
principle  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but 
every  <me  may  follow  hb  own  way,  without  interfering 
with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  religious  controvert 
sies ;  what  madness,  what  fury,  can  beget  such  an  unhap- 
py and  such  fatal  divisions  ? 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other>  if  the  way  be  broad 
enough :  but  two  men,  reasoning  upon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  eaaly  pass^  without  shocking;  though 
one  should  think,  that  the  way  were  also,  in  that  case^ 
sufficiently  broad,  and  that  each  ihight  proceed,  without 
interruption,  in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  n»» 
Cure  of  the  human  mind^  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  evetf 
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miad  that  approaches  it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  forti- 
fied by  aa  unanimity  of  sentiments^  so  it  is  shocked  and 
Asturbed  by  any  contrariety*  Hence  the  eagerness  whidi 
most  people  discover  in  a  dispute ;  and  hence  their  im- 
patience <rf'  opposition^  even  in  the  most  speculative  and 
indifiorent  ojunions. 

Thb  principle^  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divisions. 
But  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  its 
effects  vrould  not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to 
one  sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur  with  other 
more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height^ 
as  to^  produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Mo^ 
religions  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the  unknown  ages 
of  government,  when  men  were  as  yet  barbarous  and  un- 
instructed,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peasant,  was  dis- 
posed to  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  every  pious  tale  or 
fiction,  which  was  offered  him.  The  magistrate  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  people,  and^  entering  cordially  into 
the  care  of  sacred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority 
in  them,  and  united  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power. 
But  the  Christian  religion  arising,  while  principles  directly 
opposite  to  it  were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part  of 
the  world,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broached 
thb  novelty ;  no  wonder,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
was  but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
that  the  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authori- 
ty in  the  new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive  per- 
secutions may,  perhaps,  in  part*,  be  ascribed  to  the  vio- 
lence instilled  by  them  into  their  followers. 
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And  the  same  principles  of  priestlj  gbmnmflnt  cbntimi- 
ing,  after  Christianity  became  the  estaUiihed  retigioni 
they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecudon^  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  pcusonof  human  society^  and  the 
soorce  of  the  most  inveterate  fictions  in  every  government. 
'Such  divisions,  therefore^  on  the  part  of  die  peopte,  may 
justly  be  esteemed  factions  of  prhtdple  :  but,  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime  movers,  they  are  really 
factions  of  interest. 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the 
jnriests,  and  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvii 
powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render  Christendom  the 
scene  of  religious  wars  and  divisions.  Religionsi  that 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous^  consist  mostly 
of  traditional  tales  and  fictions,  which  may  be  difierent  in 
every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other  2  and  even 
when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition 
of  his  own  sect,  without  much  reasoning  or  disputation* 
But  as  philosophy  was  widely  spread  over  the  world,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  arose,  the  teachers  of  the  new 
sect  were  obliged  to  form  a  systeaa  of  speculative  opinions ; 
to  divide,  with  some  accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith  ;  and 
to  expbin,  comment,  confute,  and  defend  with  all  the 
subtlety  of  argument  and  science.  Hence  naturally  arose 
keenness  in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  came 
to  be  split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies:  And  thi^ 
keenness  assisted  the  priests  in  their  policy,  of  begetting 
a  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  fol- 
fewers.  Sects  of  philosoj^y,  in  the  ancient  world,  were 
more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion;  but,  in  modem  times, 
parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the 
most  cruel  factions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  and  am- 
bition. 
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I  have  meBtioned  parties  firom  affMmTA^  kind  tdi 
ntJ  partieSf  beside  those  from  interest  and  principle.  By 
parties  from  afiection,  I  understand  those  which  are  fbond- 
ed  oir  the  diflerent  attachments  of  men  towards  parti- 
cular families  and  person^,  whom  they  desire  to  rule  over 
them.  These  factions  are  often  very  violent ;  though^ 
I  must  own>  it  may  seem  unaccountablci  that  men  should 
attach  themselves  so  stron^y  to  persons,  with  whom  they 
are  nowise  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and 
frxxn  lidiom  they  pever  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for^ 
any  favour.  Tet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and 
even  with  men,  who,  on  other  occasions,  discover  no  great 
generosity  of  spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  transported 
by  friendship  beyond  their  own  interest.  We  are  apt  to 
think  the  relation  between  us  and  our  sovereign  very  close 
and  intimate.  The  splendour  of  majesty  and  power  be- 
stows an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  single  per- 
son. And  when  a  man's  good-nature  does  not  give  him 
this  imaginary  interest,  his  ill-nature  will,  from  spite  and 
opposition  to  persons  whose  sentiments  are  different  fi-om 
his  own* 
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OF  THE  PAKTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wei^e  the  British  government  proposed  as  a  subject 
t§  specahtion,  one  >  would  immediately  p^erceire  in  it  a 
soui'ce  of  dirision  add  party,  trfiich  it  would  be  almbst 
impossible  for  it,  under  any  admihistradbn,  to  sri^d. 
The  just  balance  between  the  repubficafl  and  rtioriarclfical 
pMt  of  our  constitution  is  really,  in  itself,  so  extremely 
delicate  and  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  pa^ 
sioBS  and  prejudices,  it  is  impossible  but  different  opinion^/ 
tmst  arise  concerning  it,  even  among  persons  of  the  best 
understanding.  Those  of  mild  tempers,  who  love  peaces 
add  ord^,  and  detest  sedition  and  civil  wars,  will  always 
e^ertain  more  favourable  sentiments  of  monarchy  thari 
men  of  bold  and  generous  spirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers 
of  liberty,  and  diink  no  evil  comparable. to  subjectioti 
and  slavery.  And  though  aH  reasonable  men  agree  in 
general  to  preserve  our  mixed  government ;  yet,  when 
they  come  to  partiodars,  some  wiQ  incline  to  trust  greater 
powers'  to  the  crown,  to  bestow  on  it  more  influence,  and 
CO  guard  against  it^  encroachments  with  less  caution,  than 
eitfieis  who  are  terrified  at  the  most  distant  approaches  of 
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tyranny  and  despotic  power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of 
Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution, 
which  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  those  of 
Court  and  Country.  The  strength  and  violence  of  each 
of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the  particular  ad- 
ministration. An  administration  may  be  so  bad,  as  to 
throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposition  ;  as  a  good  ad- 
ministration will  reconcile  to  the  cotut  many  of  the  most 
passionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But  however  the  nation  may 
fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties  themselves  will  always 
subsist,  so  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principle^  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  ^hich  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whCse  principles,  real  or  pretended, 
are  most  favourable  to  monarchical  government ;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  otherwise  carry  them.  Their 
antagonists,  who  arc  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  themselves  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally 
carry  those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  po- 
litics will  justify.  Thus  Court  and  Country^  which  are 
the  genuine  offspring  of  the  British  government,  are  a 
kind  of  mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  princi- 
ple and  by  interest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  com- 
monly most  governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior 
members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  am- 
bition,      liberty  of  thinking,  and   of  expressing  our 
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thoughts^  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those 
pious  frauds,  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded  ;  and,  by 
an  infallible  connection,  which  prjevails  among  all  kinds  of 
liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  least  has 
never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government.     Hence 
it  must  happen,  in  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  established  clergy,  while  things  are  in 
their  natural  situation,  will  always  be  of  the  Court-pzrtj ; 
3S,  on  the  contrary,  dissenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the 
Cw/«/ry-l>arty ;  since  they  can  never  hope  for  that  tolera- 
tion, which  they  stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our 
free  government.     All  princes,  that  have  aimed  at  despo- 
tic power,  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain 
the  established  clergy :  As  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have 
shewn  a  great  facility  in  entering  into  the  views  of  sucli 
princes*.     Gustavus  Vasa  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambi- 
tious monarch  that  ever  depressed  the  church,  at  the  same 
time  that  he    discouraged  liberty.     Bot  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  bishops  in  Sweden,  who,  at  that  time,  over- 
topped the  crown  itself,  together  with  their  attachment  to 
a  foreign  family,  was  the  reason  of  his  embracing  such  an 
unusual  system  of  politics. 

Thb  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Presfj^terian  and  Calvinist'tc 
clergy  in  Holland  were  professed  friends  td  the  family  of 
Orange ;  as  the  Anninians^  wh  >  were  esteemed  heretics, 
were  of  the  Louvestein  fac^'on,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a  prince  have  the  •  iioice  of  both,  it  is  easy  to  see 

*Ju(l»i  sibi  ipsi  reges  'Tiposucre;  qui  mobilitate  vulgi  expulsi,  re 
■"•nipta,  pyr  arma  dominai>f>nc  j  fugns  civ:ium,  urbium  evorsiones,  fra- 
"^'Wn,  conjugum,  parentum  neces,  aliaque  solita  rcgibus  ausi,  super^titio- 
'**'tt  fovebaat ;  quia  honor  sacerdotti  Urmanientum  potontia  assumeba- 
*"•'•    Tacit.  A«r. /i6.  V. 
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that  he  viU  prefer  the  episcopal  to  the  presbyterua  form 
of  goveniinent>  both  because  of  the  greater  affimty  between 
monarchy  aad  episcopacjCi  and  because  of  the  bcilitj 
which  he  wiU  find,  in  such  a  government^  of  ruling  the 
clergy  by  means  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  *• 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  EngiUadt 
during  the  great  rebellion^  we  shall  observe  that  it  was 
cofiformaUe  to  this  general  theory^  and  that  the  species 
of  govermnent  gave  birth  to  them  by  a  regular  and  in* 
fallible  operatic^  The  English  coostitutionj,  before  that 
peripdi  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion  ^  yet  so  as  that 
the  subjects  possessed  many  noble  privileges^  whicht  though 
not  exactly  bounded.and  secured  b;  law,  were  universallj 
deemed,  from  long  possession^  to  belong  to  them  as  their 
birth-right.  An  ambitiousi  or  rather  a  misguided«  prince 
arose,  who  deeeaed  all  these  privilegesi  to  be  concessions  of 
his  predecesscMTS,  revocable  at  pleasiure  $  and,  in  prosecu* 
tion  of  this  principlei  he  openly  acted  in  violation  of  liberty 
during  the  course  of  several,  years.  Necessity,  at  lasts 
constrained  him  to  call  a  parliament :  The  spirit  of  libbrty 
arose  and  spread  itself:  The  prince,  being  without  any 
support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him : 
And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable^  set  no  bounds  to 
their  pretensions*  Here,  then,  began  those  contests»  in 
which  it  was  no  wonder  thdt  men  of  that  age  were  divided 
into  different  parties  %  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  impair 
Ual  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
quarreL  The  pretensions  g(  the  parliaments  if  yielded  tO| 
broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  rendeni^  the 
government  almost  entirely  republican.  If  not  yielded 
to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps,  still  in  danger  of  absdute 
power,  frottk  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits 


*  P<^fuUi  imperiasn  juxta  libertatem :  paueorum  domioatio 
Mini  proprior  tfL    Tacit.  Ann,  lik.  vL 
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ef  tlie  Khkgf  wUch  had  {damly  ^pp«ared  in  every  coti« 

cesMB  thtt  he  htd  been  constrained  to  make  to  fas 

peoj^le.      In   tUls  question)  so  delicate  and  tmcertain, 

men  tMatMj  fell  to  the  side  which  was  most  confbrmaMe 

to  dieir  vsual  princes ;  and  the  more  pas^ofiate  faToor- 

ets  of  monarchy  declared  for  the  king)  as  the  Jealous 

fiiends  of  liberty  sided  with  the  parliametit.    The  hopes 

ef  success  being  nearly  e4ual  on   both  ^de^i  interest 

had  no^genend  influence  hi  this  contest :  So  that  Rouniv 

WU3>  and'  CirALteit  were  merely  parties  of  principle ; 

sdlher  of  which  disowned  either  Monarchy  6r  liberty ; 

taut  the  former  p«ty  inclined  most  to  the  republican 

{nrt  of  our  government,  the  latter  to  the  monarch!* 

cd.      tn  this  respect,  they  may  be  considered  as  court 

and  cotmtry  party,  inflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an 

ndiappy    concturence    of    circiunstances,   and  by  the 

turbulent  spirit  of  the  age.      The  commonwealth's  men, 

and  the  partizans  of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in 

both  psrties,  and  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 

ttem. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  whh  the  krng^s  arbitrary 
deagns ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their 
adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics. 
The  established  clergy  were  episcopal ;  the  non-conforr 
noises  presbyterian :  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw 
the  former,  without  reserve,  into  the  hinges  party,  and 
the  latter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  ofrliis  quarrel;  i^tal  to 
fl^  king  first,  to  the  parliament  after  vvards.  Afw  many 
confusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  last 
restored,  and  the  ancient  government  re-established. 
Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example  of  his 
fiuher,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures,  though,  at 
fmtf  witih  more  secrecy  and  cautipn.    New  parties  arose, 
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under  the  appellation  of  Trfiig  and  T^ry,  which  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  confound  and  distract  our  govern- 
ment. To  determine  the  nature  of  these  parties  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  can  be  met 
with)  and  is  a  proof  that  history  may  contain  questions 
as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  most  abstract  sci- 
ences. We  have  seen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties^ 
during  the  course  of  seventy  years,  in  a  vast  variety  of 
circumstances,  possessed  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it, 
during  peace,  and  during  war  :  Persons,  who  profess 
themselves  of  one  side  or  other,  we  meet  with  every 
hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleasures,  in  our  serious  occu- 
pations :  We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in  a  manner,  to 
take  party ;  and  living  in  a 'country  of  the  highest  liberty, 
every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions :  Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  nature,  pretensions, 
and  principles,  of  the  different  factions. 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tort 
with  those  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the  most 
obvious  difference  that  appears  between  them  consists  in 
the  principles  of  passive  obedience^  and  indefeasible  rights 
which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers, 
but  became  the  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed 
the  true  characteristic  of  a  Tory.  Were  these  principles 
pushed  into  their  most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply 
a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal 
of  absolute  monarchy ;  since  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
absurdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  must  not  be  re^ 
sisted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.  But,  as  the 
most  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counter- 
poise to  passion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  absurd  prin- 
ciples were  found  too  weak  for  that  effect.  The  To- 
ries, as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppression ;  and  also  as 
Englishmen,    they  were    enemies    to  arbitmry   power. 
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Thar  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fervent  than  that 
of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient  to  make  them  for- 
get all  their  general  principles,  when  they  saw  themselves 
openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment. From  these  sentiments  arose  the  revoiutiort ;  an 
event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest  foundation 
of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tories,  during 
that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  insight  into 
the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the^rsi  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  ab- 
stract principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of 
princes.  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution^  from  the  obvious 
tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  com- 
pUances  with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make  little  secret 
of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  revolution  shewed  them  to 
have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  court- 
part^f  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  British  government ; 
that  is,  Lovers  of  liberty ^  but  greater  lovers  of  monarch/.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their  mo- 
narchical principles  farther  even  in  practice,  but  more  so  in 
theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  limited 
government. 

Secondlt/j  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at 
the  Revolution,  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the 
former;  since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to 
reconcile  contradictions;  and  this  contradiction  is  not 
greater  than  that  between  passive  obedience,  and  the  resiS' 
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tan^i  emplo]^  at  the  revoiutipB.  A  Tory,  Acrefare» 
since  the  revolution^  may  he  defined  in  a  fev  woedsi  to  be 
a  hver  ofmonarchfff  tha^h  v^iaut  aha/ukmtig  lHurty  s  /uid 
s  partizan  of  ih  family  tf  Stuari.  As  a  Whig  mfLj  b^ 
defii^ed  to  he  ^  Uver  rf  liberty,  though  vnthout  renouncing 
mmarchy ;  and  a  friend  to  tin  settiement  in  tie  Protestant 
Urn. 

The$^  dlffib^nt  views*  with  regard  to  the  settkoQeat 
of  the  crown,  were  accidentals  but  oaturai  additioiis  to 
t)ie  pxinciples  of  the  court  axKl  country  parties*  which  are 
the  genuine  divisions  in  the  Bntish  government.  A  pa^ 
sionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  diq>leased  at 
any  change  of  the  succession.;  as  savouring  too  much  of 
a  commonwealth :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some*  who  wiU  not  venture  to  assert*  that  the  real 
'diffeience  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  re^ 
volution^  seem  incEn^^  to  think*  that  the  difierence  is 
now  abc^shied*  and  that  afiairs  are  so  bx  returned  to 
their  natund  state*  that  there  are  at  present  no  other 
parties  among  us  but  court  and  country ;  that  is*  men 
who*  by  interest  or  principle*  are  attached  either  to  dx>- 
narchy  or  liberty.  The  Tories  have  been  so  long  obliged 
to  talk  in  the  republican  style*  that  they  seem  to  have 
made  concerts  of  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy*  and  to 
have  embraced  the  sentiments*  as  well  as  language*  of 
jtheir  adversaries.  There  are*  however*  very  consider- 
able remains  of  that  party  in  England*  with  aU  their 
oU  prejudices;  and  a  proof  that  court  and  country  are 
not  our  only  parties*  is*  that  ahnost  all  the  dissenters 
side  with  the  court*  and  the  lower  clergy*  at  least  oi 
the   church   of  England*   with  the 'o]^sition.      This 
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may  convince  usj  that  soms  bias  still  hangs  upon  our 
constitutiojiy  some  extrinsic  weighty  which  turns  it  from 
its  natural  coursej  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties*. 


*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  these  Edsays^  vith  regard  to  the 
public  transactions  in  the  last  century,  ^e  Author,  pu  more  accurate 
examination,  found  reason  to  retract  in  his  History  qf  Great  Britain.  And 
as  he  would  not  enslave  hhnself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  neither 
voold  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preeonceived  opixuons  and  princi- 
ples ;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  These  mistakes 
were  indeed^  at  that  time^  almost  uoiversal  in  this  kingdom. 
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QF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 

That  the  corruption  oftlie  best  tbitigs  produces  the  worsts  Is 
grown  into  a  maxim)  and  is  commonly  proved^  among 
other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm i  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per- 
nicious, are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding  ei- 
ther from  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public  af- 
fairs, from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  dis- 
position, or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils 
are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents ;  and  where  real  ob- 
jects of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to  its  owa 
prejudice^  and  fostering  its  predominant  inclination,  finds 
imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and  malevolence  it  sets 
no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are  entirely  invisible  and 
nnknowD^  the  methods  taken  to  appease  them  are  equally 
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unaccountablej  and  consist  in  ceremonies^  observances^ 
mortifications,  sacrifices,  presents,  or  in  any  practice, 
however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or  knavery 
recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified  credulity.  Weak- 
ness, fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignonince,  are,  there- 
fore, the  true  sources  of  Superstition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount^ 
able  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prospe- 
rous success,  from  luxuriant  healthy  from  strong  sprits^ 
or  from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a 
state  of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but 
confused  conceptions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties 
or  enjoyments  can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal 
and  perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And 
a  full  range  b  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  re- 
gions, or  world  of  spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  itself  in  every  imagination,  wluch  may  best 
suit  its  present  taste  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  rap* 
tures,  transports,  and  surprising  flights  of  fancy  j  and 
confidence  and  presumption  still  increasing,  these  n^ 
tures,  being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  Acuities,  are  znn^ 
buted  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Beings 
who  is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  little  time^  the  ith. 
spired  person  comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  disdnguished 
favourite  of  the  Divinity ;  and  when  this  freozf  once 
takes  place,  which  b  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
whimsy  b  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  ma^ 
rality,  are  rejected  as  f^lacious  guides :  And  die  fimttic 
madman  delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  without 
reserve,  to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  to 
inspiration  fi*ora  above.  Hope,  pride,  presumptioi^  a 
warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  there* 
fore,  the  true  sources  of  Enthunasm. 


*  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM.  ijijf 

The9»  two  ^edflt  if  fiJse  rdigion  mighl  afford  oocari^ 
t^wamj  ^pecuhdoBa;  tiat  I  ahall  confixte  mysdf»  at  pre« 
MQiTy  %(>  t  few  reflectk»E  concOTning  thw  difiereat  influ- 
tfice  ottgtverament  aiid  society. 

My  Jim  reflectioo  iSf  J4tf  sufirnitim  is  fawmnik 
i^friaihf  jwunr^  and  tnth^iasm  iw#  Uss  or  ralktr  wmw 
fmUmr^  t9  it^  tkm  smnd  nasm  and  fhHosifk^    As  su- 
p«rstkioii  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  deprettioa  , 
of  sprits^  it  represents  the  man  to  hiniself  in  soch  de»» 
picabk  cctoui;^  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  hts  own 
^est  of  approaching  his  Divine  presence^  and  naluraUy 
hap  recourse  to  any  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of  Ufe^ 
or^  perhaps,  impudence  and  cunning,  hare  made  hn 
be  SQi^posed  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.    To  him 
the  taperstitious  entrust  tl^ir  devotions:   To  his  care 
dliy  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,  and  sacriAces : 
iuad  by  his  means,  they  hope  to  render  their  addresses 
acBtplahte  to  their  incensed  Deity.    Hence  the  origin 
s(  PbuiSTS,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  inven- 
den  el  a  timorous  and  abject  superstiti<^,  which,  ever 
difidept  of  itsdf,  dares  not  offer  np  its  own  deyotions, 
InI  ignoramly  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divi" 
ailj,  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed  friends  and  ser« 
vants.       As    superstition    is  a   considerable    ingredient 
is  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  ^atical ;   diere 
bsbg  nothing   but   philosophy   able  entirely  to^  con* 
fisr  these  unaccountable  terrors ;    hence  it   proceeds, 
that  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests 
te>  be  fonnd :   But  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of 
eysntitioa»  the  higher  W  the  authority  of  the  priest* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  entho- 
sisits  he^e  been  free  from  the  ydke  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
luive  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devotion : 
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with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremcmies^  and  traditions. 
The  Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that  have  yet 
been  known ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have- 
never  admitted  priests  among  them.  The  Indipen* 
detftSy  of  all  the  English  sectaries,  approach  nearest 
to  the  Quakers  in  £maticism,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
priestly  bondage.  The  Presh/terians  follow  after,  at 
an  equal  distance,  in  both  particulars.  In  short,  this 
observation  is  founded  in  experience ;  and  will  also  ap» 
pear  to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consider,  that,  as 
enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  con- 
fidence, it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to ,  ajp^ 
proach  the  Divinity,  without  any  humail  mediator. 
Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even 
imagines  itself  actualli^  to  approach  him  by  the  way 
of  contemplation  and  inward  converse ;  which  makes 
it  neglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and  observan«> 
ces,  to  which  the  assistance  of  the  priests  appears  so 
requisite  in  the  eyes'^  of  their  superstitious  votaries* 
The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and  bestows  on  his 
own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any 
other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of 
false  religion  is,  that  religlonsy  ^vfiich  partake  of  enthu^ 
siasnty  are^  on  their  first  rhfy  more  furious  and  violent  than 
those  nvhich  partake  of  superstition  ;  but  in  a  little  time  be" 
come  more  gentle  and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  spe- 
cies of  religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated 
by  opposition,  appears  from  numberless  instances  ;  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars  in  France,  the 
Levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Coven- 
anters  in    Scotland.        Enthusiasm   being  founded    on 


o?  suPERsrmoN  and  enthusiasm.  rjg 

Strang  spirits,  and  a  presumptuous  boldness  of  character^ 
k naturally  begets  the  most  extreme  resolutions;  espe- 

« 

dally  after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded 
fanatic  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  suid 
with  a  contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reason,  mora- 
lity, and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disor- 
ders in  human  society ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thun- 
der and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves    in  a  little 
time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  before. 
When  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men  naturally, 
in  all  fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and 
codness  in  sacred  matters ;  there  being  no  body  of  men 
among  them,  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose 
interest  is  concerned  to  support  the  religious  spirit :  No 
rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  observances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common   train  of  life,  and  preserve  the 
sacred   principles   from   oblivion.     Superstition,   on   the 
contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly  ;  renders  men 
tame  and  submissive  ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and 
seems  inoffensive  to  the  people  :  Till  at  last  the  priest, 
having  firmly  established  his  authority,  becomes  the  ty- 
rant and  disturber  of  human  society,  by  his  endless  con- 
tentions, persecutions,  and  religious  wars.     How  smooth- 
ly did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  her  acquisition  of 
power  ?  But  into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  throw 
all  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  it  ?    On  the  other  hand, 
our  sectaries,  who  were  formerly  such  dangerous  bigots, 
are  now  become  very  frae  reasoners ;  and  the  Quakers 
seem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists 
in  the   universe,  the  literati ^   or  the   disciples  of  Confu- 
cius in  China*. 

*  The  Cliin€se  literati   have  no    priests    or  ecclesiastical   cstabliih- 
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Mj  thiri  ebseffadoii  ea  du^beftdis*  thai  sUfemitmrn 
is  an  enemf  U  civii  Uerij/^  and  mtimiasm  a  friend  io  U^ 
As  s^>erstkioB  groans  under  the  demuuixk  of  priesta^ 
and  entkiisiaam  is  dcfllniotrre  of  2il  eccksnstf till  power^ 
this  suffickad;  accoiinfet  fer  the  preieaft  obficnration. 
Not  to  mentioni  tkat  enthusiasm,  beings  Ait  iiifidimily  of 
bold  and  ambitioiis  tempei^s,  is  aatimUy  acsdrnpanied 
/With  a  spirit  of  liberty ;  as  superstitiaEi^  on  Ae  cbafaify, 
renders  men  tame  and  abgect,  and  fits  tbeoft  fir  dftteff. 
We  learn  from  Engli^  history,  that,  during  the  dvit 
"qrars,  the  Independents  and  Dasts^  tbou^  dm  iMsCop** 
poate  in  their  religious  princifdes;  yet  were  united  m 
their  political  ones,  and  were  alike  passionate  for  a  ooHf* 
monwealth*  And  since  the  origin  of  H^/iiff  and  Toty^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  have  either  been  Deists  or  pre»* 
fessed  Latitudinarians  in  theirprinciples  ;  that  is,  frie&dd 
to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to  any  particular  ^e€t  of 
Christians :  While  the  sectaries,  who  ha^e  all  a  Strang 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  have  dkwsys,  without  exceptimii 
concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  civil  liberty. 
The  resemblance  in  their  superstitions  long  united  the 
High-Church  Tories^  and  the  Roman  Cat/iolicSi  in  sap* 
port  of  prerogative  and  kingly  power  j  though  experitece 
of  the  toleradng  spirit  of  the  Whigs  seems  of  late  to  have 
reconciled  the  Catholics  to  that  party. 

The  Molinists  and  Jatuemsts  in  France  have  a  thott* 
sand  unintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the 
reflection  of  a  man  of  sense :  But  what  principally  dts^- 
tinguishes  these  two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention, 
is  the  different  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  Molinists^ 
conducted  by  the  Jesuits^  are  great  friends  to  superstition^ 
rigid  observers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition. 
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Hie  Jamenists  are  eDthnskstSy  and  zealous  promoters  of 
the  passton^e  devotion^  and  of  the  inward  li£e  \  little  in* 
fluenced  by  authority  ^  and^  in  a  word,  but  half  Catho- 
lies.  The  consequences  are  exa(;dy  conibrmable  to  the 
ioregoiiig  reasoning.  The  Jesuits  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
peqple^  and  the  slaves  of  the  court :  And  the  Jamenists 
freserwe  aUve  the>  small  sparks  of  the  love  of  liberty 
^riudt  are  ta  be  found  ia  the  Frenck  nation^ 
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OF  THE  DIGNITY  OR  MEANNESS  OF  HUMAN  NA JURE. 

1  HERE  are  certain  sectS)  which  secretly  form  themselves 
in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the  political  j 
and  though  sometimes,  they  come  not  to  an  open  rup* 
ttire,  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side.  The  most 
remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  sects  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferent sentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ;  which  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  divided  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species  to  the 
skies,  and  represent  man  as  a  kind  of  human  demigod, 
*  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  retains  evident 
marks  of  his  lineage  and  descent.  Others  insist  upon 
the  blind  sides  of  human  nature,  and  can  discover  no- 
thing, except  vanity,  in  which  man  surpasses  the  other  ani- 
mals, whom  he  affects  so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author 
possess  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  he  com- 
monly takes  part  with  the  former  :  If  his  turn  lie  towards 
irony  and  ridiculei  he  naturally  throws  himself  into  the 
other  extreme. 

Q  2 
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I  am  far  jrom  thinkingi  that  all  those)  who  have  depre- 
ciated our  species,  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
exposed  the  frailties  of  their  feUow-creatures  with  any 
bad  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a 
delicate  sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with  a 
splenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  a  give  man  a  disgust  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of 
human  afiairs  with  too  much  indignation.  I  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advan- 
tageous to  virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles,  which 
give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a  man  is 
prepossessed  with  a  high  notion  of  his  rank  and  character 
in  the  creation,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
it,  and  will  scorn  to  do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which 
might  sink  him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his 
own  imagination.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our  po- 
lite and  fashionable  moralists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and 
endeavour  to  represent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  wdl 
as  odious  in  itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
-ambiguity  in  the  expression  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  ibaSt 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  hiunan  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider, 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  only^  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  diflference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reason- 
able man  will  deny :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  afiixing 
the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or 
blame,  we  are  conunonly  more  influenced  by  compari- 
vl -n  bv  any  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the  nature 
Ui  ii»:c  manner,  quantity,  and  extension,  and 
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bulky  are  by  every  one  acfaiowledged  to  be .  real  things : 
But  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  little^  we  always 
form  a  secret  comparison  between  that  animal  and  others 
of  the  same  species  \  and  it  is  that  comparison  which 
regulates  om-  judgment  concerning  its  greatness.  A  dog 
and  a  horse  may  be  of  the  very  same  size^  while  the  one 
is  admired  for  the  greatness  of  its  bulk>  and  the  other  for 
the  smallness.  When  I  am  present,  therefore,  at  any  dis- 
pQte,  I  always  consider  with  myself,  whether  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  comparison  or  not  that  is  the  subject.of  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  if  it  be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the 
same  objects  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely 
difierent; 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under 
our  senses.  Certainly  this  comparison  is  favourable  to 
mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of 
place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  researches  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the 
planets  and  heavenly  bodies  \  looks  backward  to  consider 
the  first  origin,  at^east,  the  history  of  human  race;  casts 
his  eye  forward  to  see  the  influence  of  his  action  upon  po- 
sterity, and  the  judgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his 
character  a  thousand  years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces 
causes  and  effects  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy ;  extracts 
general  principles  from  particular  appearances ;  improves 
upon  his  discoveries ;  corrects  his  mistakes  *,  and  makes 
his  very  errors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
presented  with  a  creature  the  very  reverse  of  this  5  limited 
in  its  observations  and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects 
which  surround  it ;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight ; 
blindly  conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short 
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tune,  its  utmost  perfectioii,  beyond  which  it  is  never  aUe 
to  advance  a  single  step^  What  a  wide  difference  is  there 
between  these  creatures !  And  how  exalted  a  notion 
must  we  entertsun  of  the  former^  in  comparison  of  the 
latter!   • 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
this  c6nclusion :  First j  By  making  an  unfair  representa^ 
tion  of  the  case,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature.  And,  secondly^  By  forming  a  new  and 
secret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most 
perfect  wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  mani 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much 
beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not 
limited  in  his  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue*  He  can 
easily  exalt  his  notions,  and  conceive  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  cause  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in  a 
mannery  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a 
point,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
understanding  falls  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom ;  it 
is  proper  Ire  should  know  when  this  comparison  takes 
place,  that  we  may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real 
<Uflference  in  our  sentiments.  Man  falls  much  more  short 
of  perfect  wisdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect 
ivisdom,  than  animals  do  of  man ;  yet  the  btter  difference 
is  so  considerable,  that  nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the 
former  can  make  it  appear  of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another ;  and 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  virtuius,  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  species 
in  general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe  that  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  wise  and  virtuous,  are  not  annexed 
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vaj  particular  degree  of  those  qualities  of  whJom  and 
but  arise  altogether  from  the  coiupapison  we 
i  between  one  man  oiid  another.  When  we  find  a 
,  who  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  of  wisdom  as  is  very 
uncouunon,  wc  pronounce  bioi  a  wise  man :  So  that  to 
fay,  there  are  few  wise  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to 
uy  nothing;  since  it  is  only  by  their  scarcity  that  they 
merit  that  appelbtion.  Were  the  lowest  of  our  species 
u  wise  as  Tully,  or  Lord  Bacon,  we  should  still  hjve 
reason  to  say  that  there  are  few  wise  men.  For  in  that 
case  we  should  exalt  our  notions  of  wisdom,  and  should 
not  pay  a  singular  honour  to  any  one,  who  was  not  sin- 
gularly distinguished  by  his  talents.  In  like  manner) 
I  b»tt  heard  ii  observed  by  thoughdess  people,  that 
there  are  few  women  possessed  of  beauty,  in  cooapari- 
too  of  those  who  want  it ;  not  considering,  that  we  be- 
stow the  epithet  of  htjuufat  only  on  such  as  possess  a 
degree  of  beauty,  that  is  coimnou  to  them  with  a  few. 
The  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  defor- 
mity, which  is  treated  as  reul  beauty  in  one  pf  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  farming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
ampart  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or 
to  compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  them- 
i  so  we  often  compare  together  the  diflerent  mo- 
r  actuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order 
1:  rcsalaie  our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
■  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our  at- 
1,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  present  question.  Were 
r  silfisb  and  vicious  principles  so  much  predominant 
:  social  jnd  virtuous,  as  is  asserted  by  some  phi- 
■opbers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contempt- 
e  notion  of  human  nature. 

There  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  con- 
twrersy.    When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all  pub- 
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fic  Spirit  or  aflTection  to  a  country  and-communitf,  I  «m 
St  a  loss  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt 
this  passion  in  so  deaf  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to  remove 
all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality.  But 
when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  rejett  all  private  friend- 
ships if  no  interest  or  self-love  intermix  itself;  I  am 
then  confident  that  he  abuses  terms,  and  confounds  the 
ideas  of  things ;  sinc^  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
so  selfish,  or  rather  so  stujnd,  as  to  make  no  difiieren^ 
besween  one  man  and  another,  and  give  no  preference 
to  qualities,  which  engage  his  approbatioti  and  esteem* 
Is  he  also^  ^ay  I,  as  insensible  to  anger  as  he  pretends 
to  be  to  friendship?  And  does  injwy  and  wrong  no 
more  affect  him  than  kindness  or  benefits?  Impos* 
sible :  He  does  not  know  himself  •  He  has"  forgotten 
the  movements  of  his  heart  j  or  rather,  he  makes  use 
of  a  different  language  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  nam^.  What  say 
you  of  natural  .afiecdon?  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  also  a 
species  of  self-love?  Yes:  All  is  self-love.  Teur 
children  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Tcur 
friend  for  a  like  reason :  And  your  country  engages 
you  only  so  far  as  it  has  a  connection  with  yourself  i 
Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  notliing  would  afiect 
you:  You  would  be  altogether  unactive  and  inseh* 
sible  :  Or,  if  you  e^er  give  yourself  any  movement,  it 
would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and 
reputation  to  this  same  self.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to 
receive  your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided 
ypu  admit  the  facts.  That  species  of  self-love,  which 
displays  itself  in  kindness  to  others,  you  must  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  actions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occasions^  than  that  which  remains  in 
its  original  slppe  and  form.    For  how  few  are  there} 
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irhii,  having  a  family^  chiKlren,  and  rdations,  4o  not 
spend  more  on  the  mainlenance  and  ^ducadoa  of  these 
dun  on  their  own  {deasores  ?  This,  indeed,  yon  jnstly 
observe,  may  proceed  from  their  self  4ove,  since  the  pros- 
perity  of  their  £umly  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief,  of 
dietr  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be  you 
also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  you  are  sure  of  every 
one's  ^ood  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  to  shock  your 
ears  with  these  expressions,  the  self-love  of  every  one,  and 
mine,  among  the  rest,  will  then  incline  us  to  serve  you* 
and  speak  well  of  yoo. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  whkh  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much  on 
the  selfishness  of  man.  In  the  first  place,  they  founds 
that  every  act  of  virtue  or'  friendship  was  attended  with 
a  secret  pleasure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friend- 
ship and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the 
£dlacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or 
passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and.  does  not  arise  from 
it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  because 
I  love  him ;  but  do  not  love  him  ipr  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure. 

In  the  stc^nd  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
Virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  vain- 
^orious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applauses 
of  others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in 
the  world,  when  they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a 
budable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,,  or  as- 
cribe it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  case  is  not  the  same 
with  vanity,  as  with  other  passions.  Where  avarice  or 
revenge  enters  into  any  seemingly  virtuous  action,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  bx  it  enters,  and  it  is 
natural  to*  suppose  it  the  sole  actuating  principle.    But 
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vanity  is  so  doselj  allied  to  virtue^  and  to  love  the  £une 
of  laudable  actions  approaches  so  near  the  love  of  laudable 
actions  for  their  own  sakey  that  these  passions  are  more 
capable  of  mixture^  than  any  other  kinds  of  affection ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  havb  the  latter  without  some 
degree  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  this 
passion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according 
to  the'  particular  taste  or  disposition  of  the  mind  on  which 
it  falls.  Nero  had  the  same  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot, 
that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the  empire  with  justice  and 
ability.  To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 


ESSAY  XII. 


OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

• 

1  HOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  subjects, 
free  from  party-rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a 
science,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  public 
utility,  and  even  to  the  private  satisfaction  of  those  who 
addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however, 
to  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  world  is  still  too  young 
to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain 
true  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  ex- 
perience of  three  thousand  years ;  so  that  not  only  the 
art  of  reasoning  is  still  imperfect  in  this  science,  as  in  all 
others,  but  we  even  want  sufficient  materials  upon  which 
we  can  reason.  It  is  not  fiiUy  known  what  degree  of 
refinement,  either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible of,  nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  firom 
any  great  revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  prin- 
ciples. Machiavel  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but,  having 
confined  his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  princi- 
palities of  Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchi- 
cal government,  have  been  foimd  extremely  defective  ^  and 
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there  scarcely  is  any  maxim  in  his  Prince  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  <<  A  weak 
prince,"  says  he,  **  b  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel; 
for,  if  he  consult  with  several,  he  wiU  not  be  able  to 
choose  among  their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon 
himself  to  one,  that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity, 
but  hewill  not  long  be  a  minister :  He  will  be  sure  to  dis- 
possess his  master,  and  place  himself  and  his  family  upon 
the  throne."  I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of 
the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almost  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  present  governed  by  their 
ministers,  and  have  been  so  for  near  two  centuries ;  and 

•  yet  no  such  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can  possibly 
happen.  Sejanus  might  project  dethroning  the  Caesars ; 
but  Reury,  though  ever  so  vicious,  could  not,  while  in 
his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hopes  of  dispossessing  the 
Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  affair  of  state  till  the  last 
century ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics 

-  who  has  made  n^ntion  of  it*.  Even  the  Italians  have  kept 
a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it  has  now 
engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  ministers  of  state 
as  of  speculative  reasoners.  The  great  opulence,  gran- 
deur, and  military  atchievements  of  the  two  maritime 
powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed  mankind  in  the  im- 
portance of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  essay,  to  make  a  ^ 
full  comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government, 
and  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the 

*  Xenophou  mentions  it,  but  with  a  <!oubt  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  Xp 
a  state.  t!ii  tut)  tfAir^m  «ftXi7  rt  irikw,  ^c.  Xf.n.  Hiero. — Plato  total- 
\j  eyclndes  it  from  his  imaginary  rf publi(»;     Do  Lc/:ibus,  lib.  iv. 
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latter ;  I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no  man  in  this 
age  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an  undertakings 
and  diat  whatever  any  one  should  advance  on  that  head 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further  experi- 
ence, and  be  rejected  by  posterity.  Such  mighty  revo- 
lutiras  have  happened  in  human  afiairs,  and  so  many 
events  have  arisen  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  an- 
cients, that  they  are  sufficient  to  beget  the  suspicion  of  still 
furtlier  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  arose  among  free  nations^  and  that  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  ease,  opu* 
lence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  effi>rts  towards  a  relish 
in  those  finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such  per- 
iection  by  the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended 
with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners.   It  had  also  been  observed,  that,  when  the  Greeks 
lost  their  liberty,  though  they  increased  mightily  in  riches 
by  means  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  yet  the  arts, 
hoax  that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never 
nnce  been  able  to  raise  their  head  in  that  climate.     Learn.- 
ing  was  transplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that 
time  in  the  universe ;  and  having  met  with  so  favourable 
a  soil,  it  made  prodigious  shoots  for  above  a  century ;  till 
the  decay  of  liberty  produced  also  the  decay  of  letters,' 
and  spreiad  a  total  barbarism  over  the  world.     From  these 
two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind, 
and  shewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  governments, 
a$  well  as  its^rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  himself 
sufficiently  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
could  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government :  And  in  this 
opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  s^eral  eminent  writers* 

*  Mr  Addison  and  lA>rd  Skaflesbui^. 
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in  our  own  countiyi  who  either  confined  their  view  mere- 
ly  to  ancient  jEsurts,  or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  in 
favour  of  that  form  of  government  established  among  ns. 

But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  instances 
of  modem  Romeahd  Florence  i  Of  which  the  formor  carri- 
ed to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture^  psuntingy  and 
music,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned  under  tyranny^ 
and  under  the  tyranny  of  priests :  While  the  latter  made 
its  chief  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  after  it  began  to 
lose  its  liberty  by  the  usurpation  of  the  £muly  of  Me- 
dici. Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  more  than  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  were  not  bom  in  republics.  And 
though  the  Lombard  school  was  famous  as  well  as  the 
Roman,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  smallest  share  in 
its  honours,  and  seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Itali- 
ans, in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens 
established  his  school  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam: 
Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  politeness  in* 
Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of 
learning  in  absolute  governments  is  that  of  France,  which 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has 
carried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any 
other  nation.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  greater  philoso- 
phers; the  Italians  better  painters  and  musicians;  the 
Romans  were  greater  orators :  But  the  French  are  the 
only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once 
philosophers,  poets,  orators,  historians,  painters,  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  musicians.  With  regard  to  the 
stage,  they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  far 
excelled  the  English.  And,  in  common  life,  they  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  perfected  that  art,  the  most  useful 
and  agreeable  of  any,  Pjirt  de  Vivrcy  the  art  of  society 
and  conversation. 
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If  we  consder  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite  arts 
in  our  own  coontry,  Horace's  observation^  with  regard 
to  the  Romansy  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  the 


Ad  in  hngum  tamen  ovum 


Afanseruntf  bodieque  manent  vestigia  niris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very 
modi  neglected  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
first  polite  prose  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is  still 
alive**  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed  elegant 
writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton, 
is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic,  though  their  sense  be  ex- 
cdlent.  Men,  in  this  country,  have  been  so  much 
occupied  in  the  great  disputes  of  Religion^  Politics^  and 
Pfttlofophyj  that  they  had  no  relish  for  the  seemingly 
minute  observations  of  grammar  and  criticism.  And, 
though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have  considerably 
improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reasoning,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  even  in  those  sciences  above-men- 
tioned, we  have  not  any  standard-boc^  which  we  can 
transmit  to  posterity  :  And  the  utmost  we  have  to  boast 
of  are  a  few  essays  towards  a  more  just  philosophy ; 
which  indeed  promise  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex- 
perience than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
sciences^  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progress  through 
Tyre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,   Venice,    Florence, 

*Dr.   Swift 
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Genoa,  Antweppi  Holland,  England,  &c.  we  shatt  always 
find  it  ta  have  fixed  iu  seat  in  free  governments.  The 
three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Europe,  are  London, 
Amsterdam,  ^d  Hamburgh  \  all  free  cities,  and  Protestaitt 
cities  i  that  is,  enjoying  sw  double  liberty..  It  nuistt  how-^ 
ever,  be  observed,  that  the  great  jealousy  entertained  of 
late,  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Fiance,  seen|s  to. . 
prove  that  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain  ai)d  ififaUihle 
than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  subjects  o£  an  absolnte 
-prince  may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce  as.  well  aa  bt 
learning. 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  89  muck 
uncertainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the.  French,  there  is  something  hurtful  to 
commerce  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  governr 
ment,  and  inseparable  from  it  :  Though  the  reason 
I  should  assign  for  this  opinion  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  is  commonly  insisted  oUi.  Private  pror 
perty  seems  to  me  almost  as  secure  in.  a  civilized  Eucor 
pean  monarchy  as  in  a  republic  -^  nor  is  danger  much 
apprehended,  in  such  a  gpvernment,  from  the  violence  of 
the  sovereign,  more  than  we  commonly  dread  harm  fcom 
thunder^  or  earthquakes,  or  any  accident  the  most  unur 
sual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  spur  of  industry, 
is  so.  obstinate  a  passion,  and.  woiJcs  its  way  through  so 
many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger,,  whicli  is  sa  saiall,;, 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation^  Commerce,  tl^erer 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute  govemr 
ments,  not  because  it  is  there  less  sicun^  but  because  it  is 
less  honour  able.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutdy 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles^, 
and  place,  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and  riches^ 
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1  white  these  ooboiu  prevail,  all  the  considcrabii. 
1  will  be  lemptKl  m  throw  up  their  commerce)  in 
9  purchase  »me  of  those  emplo^rments,  to  which 
es  and  honours  are  annexed. 
Since  I  am  upon  this  head)  of  the  alterations  which 
lime  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  1  must 
(teerve,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute, 
wem  to  have  undergone,  in  modem  times,  a  great  change 
far  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domestic 
iinnagemcnt.  The  halanct  of  power  is  a  secret  in  poli- 
tics, fnily  known  only  to  the  present  age  i  and  I  must 
add,  than  the  internal  Police  of  states  has  alto  received 
great  improvements  within  the  last  century.  We  are 
infbnmtd  by  Saliust,  that  Catiline's  army  was  nmch 
iu|mcnied  by  the  accession  of  tlie  highwaymen  about 
Rome  V  choagh  1  believe,  tliat  all  of  that  profesiiioD 
who  are  at  present  dbpersed  over  Europe,  would  not 
a  regiment.  In  Cicero's  pleadings  for  Milo, 
d  this  argument,  amoug  others,  made  u;e  of  to  prove 
'.  his  client  had  not  assassinated  Clodiut.  Had  Milo, 
1  be,  intended  to  have  killed  Clodius,  he  had  not 
n  m  the  day-time,  and  at  such  a  distance 
I  the  city  :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  night,  near  the 
Mborbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  he 
«»  killed  by  robbers  -,  and  the  frequency  of  the  acci- 
dent would  have  favoured  the  deceit.  This  is  a  sur- 
pniing  proof  of  the  loose  policy  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
muster  and  force  of  these  robbers ;  since  Clodius* 
•a*  at  that  time  attended  by  thirty  slaves,  who  were 
coojtoely  armed,  and  ^ufHciently  accustomed  to  blood 
and  danger  in  the  frequent  lumuhs  excited  hy  that  s<.-di> 
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But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improTed 
modem  times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection. 
may  now  be  affirmedof  civilized  monarchies,  what  % 
formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  thy  i 
a  govemmifit  of  Laws ^  not  of  Men.  They  arc  found  si 
ceptible  of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprisi 
degree.  Property  is  there  secure;  industry  ena 
raged ;  the  arts  flourish ;  and  the  prince  lives  sea 
among  his  subjects,  like  a  lather  among  his  childn 
There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuri 
near  two  hundred  absolute  princes,  great  and  small, 
Europe;  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign, 
may  suppose,  that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  t 
thousand  monarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  woi 
J  have  called  them :  Tet  of  these  there  has  not    be 

one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberii 
Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in  twel 
amongst  the  Roman  emperors.  It  must,  howev 
be  confessed,  that  though  monarchical  governments  ha 
approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentleness  a 
stability;  they  are  still  inferior.  Our  modem  ed 
cation  and  customs  instil  more  humanity  and  moc 
ration  than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  al 
to  overcome  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that  form 
'  government. 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjectu 
which  seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  c 
fully  judge  of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchi( 
j»overnments  there  !•<  a  source  of  improvement,  and 
t)opular  governments  a  source  of  degeneracy)  which 
time  will  bring  these  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer  \ 
equality.  The  greatest  abuses,  M'hich  arise  in  Franc 
the  most   perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proc  ced  r 
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from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes,  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries  j  but  frt)m  the  ex- 
pensive,  unequal,  arixtrary,  and  intricate  method  of  le- 
vying them,  by  vdiich  the  industry  of  the  poor,  especi- 
ally of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
dBcooraged,  and  agriculture   rendered  a  beggarly  and 
slavish  employment.     But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses  tend  ?   If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government;  since 
the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;   and 
it  .is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more   consultecl, 
in  such  a  constitution,  than  that  of  the  people.     But 
the  nobility  are,   in  reality,  the    chief  losers  by  thi? 
oppression ;    since   it  ruins  their   estates,  and  beggars 
dieir  tenants.    The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Finan^ 
citrs  s  a  race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  whole  kingdom.     If  a  prince  or  minister,  therefore, 
Aoold  arise,  endowed    with  sufficient  discernment  to 
know  his  own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient 
force  of  mind  to  break  through   ancient  customs,   we 
might  expect  to  see  these  abuses  remedied;  in  which 
case  the  difference  between  that   absolute  government 
and  our  free  one,  would  not  appear  so  considerable  as 
at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands 
of  the  public.  This  practice  is  of  modern  date.  The 
Athenians,  though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  those  sums  of  money,  which 
any  emergence  made   it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  -, 
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as  we  learn  from  Xenophim*.  Amopg  the  modems,  the 
Dutch  first  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing  great 
sums  at  low  interest,  and  have  well  ni^  ruined  themselves 
by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  also  contracted  debt ;  but 
is  an  absolute  prince  may  make  a  bankruptcy  when  he 
{>leases,  his  people  can  never  be  oppressed  by  his  debts* 
In  popular  governments,  the  people,  and  diiefly  those 
who  have  the  highest  offices,  being  commonly  the  public 
creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the  state  to  make  use  of  this 
remedy,  which,  however  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary, 
is  always  crud  and  barbarous.  This,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens  all  free 
governments ;  esped^y  our  own,  at  the  present  juncture 
of  affiurs.  And  what  a  strong  motive  is  this,  to  increase 
our  frugality  of  public  money  (  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be 
reduced,  by  the  multij^dty  of  taxes,  or  what  is  worse,  by 
our  public  impotence  and  inability  for  defence,  to  curse 
•ur  very  liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in  the  sanve  state  of 
servitude  with  all  the  nations  that  surround  us  ? 

tit  rwf  mf4(/uit — •<  k  yt  irXii^t  Ainnumt  irXcMt*  Xn^»frm  um^  Vtmt^mt 
U»  tn  unnynt^ift  •*  yk^  ftrmw  ir^»nXt0m*nt,  tyyvs  ^94n  fkwmn  ir^tUt  J^  i 
Wmu  rm  vfi^mrnw  mg^mkntm^rm  n  ir*Xg%^MMf««niiff  unu.     SEN.  HOVOL 
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Those  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
homan  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  fiill  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see 
with  surprise,  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  same  species  susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes 
in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  avi/  history,  there  is  found  a  much 
greater  uniformity  than  in  the  history  of  leaining  and 
science,  and  that  the  wars,  negociations,  and  politics  of 
one  age,  resemble  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste, 
wit,  and  speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  trai^ac- 
tions  y  and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and  un- 
tractable  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments  and  un- 
derstanding, which  are  easily  varied  by  education  and  e,x- 
ample.  The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  taste  and  science,  than  in  courage  and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  differ- 
ent ;  it  may  be   observed,  that  even  thi^  latter  period  of 
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human  learning  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter to  the  ancient;  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in 
philosophy,  we  are  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refine- 
ment^ much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  so  great  parts'  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in 
public ;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an 
inferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them, 
but  one  accomplished  orator ;  and  whatever  praises  the 
other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they  were  still 
esteemed  much  inferior  to  these  great  models  of  eloquence. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could  scarcely 
find  two  orators  in  any  age^  who  deserved  to  be  placed 
precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed  the  same  de- 
gree of  merit.  Calvus,  Cselius,  Curio,  Hortensius,  Caesar, 
rose  one  above  another :  But  the  greatest  of  that  age  was 
inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  Rome*  Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pro- 
nounced this  judgment  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as 
of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquence 
all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from 
reaching  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite, 
and  not  only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human 
imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero  declares  himself  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performances ;  nay,  even  with  those 
of  Demosthenes.  Itox  sunt  avida  et  capaces  me£  auresy 
says  he,  et  semper  aliquid  immensumy  infinitumque  desiderant. 
^  Of  all  the  poUte  and  learned  nations,  England  alone 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legis- 
lature such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
Engl^pd  to  boast  of  in  t]iis  particular  ?     In  enumerating 
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die  great  men,  who  have  done  honour  to  oiur  country, 
we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philosophers ;  but  what  ora- 
tors are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  are  the  moouments 
of  their  genius  to  be  met  with?  There  are  found,  in- 
deed, in  our  histories,  the  names  of  several,  who  directed 
the  resolutions  of  our  parliament:  But  neither  them- 
selves nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their 
speeches:  and  the  authority,  which  they  possessed, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom, 
or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
present,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  -speakers  in  the 
two  houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have 
reached  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and 
no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  above 
the  rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain  proof,  that  none 
of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in 
their  art,  and  that  the  species  of  eloquence,  which  they 
aspnre  to,  gives  no  exercise  to  the  sublimer  faculties  of 
the  mind,  but  may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and 
a  sli^t  application.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  Lou- 
dop  can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well;  but  no 
one  poet  can  write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as 

Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
an  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated 
spectacle  of  the  world  *.  At  London  you  may  see 
men  sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  while  the  most 

*  Ne  illud  quidem  intclllgUQt,  uon  modo  ita  memoriae  proditum  c«se, 
sed  ita  necesse  fuisse,  cum  Demosthenes  dicturus  esset,  ut  coDcursus, 
audieodi  CRiua,  iSx  tota  Oraecia  fiereoL  At  cum  isti  AtUci  dicunt,  non 
modo  a  cdrona  (quod  est  ipsum  miserabllt*)  sed  etiam  ab  advocutis  x>rX\w- 
quuntur.  Cicero  de  ClarU  Ofativilu^. 
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impofiipt  debate b  canpog  oniothe  two  houses;  and 
vaauj  do  not  think  theiDselTes  giffiriently  coaqwosated 
far  the  hMii^of  their  dumers,  by  all  the  doquence  of 
our  most  ceUbraledqieakers.  WhenoldCibber  is  toact* 
the  curiosity  of  several  is  inbre  ezdtedf  than  when  our 
prime  miniiter  is  to  ddEead  himself  firom  a  motion  far  his 
removal  or  impeadbment. 

Even  a  person^  unacquainted  with  the  noUe  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  faw  strokes,  that 
the  style  or  q)ectes  of  thnr  eloquence  was  infinitdy 
more  sublime  than  that  which  modem  orators  a^ire 
to.    How  id)surd  would  it  appear,  in  cm  temperate  and 
calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  jfyoshncpkef  like  that 
noble    one  of   Demosthenes,    so  much    cdebrated  by 
Quinrilian    and    Longinus,   when^    justifying  the  un- 
successful battle  of  Chaeronea,  he  breaks  out,    «  No, 
my  Fellow-CitisBens,  No :    Tou  have  not  erred.    I  swear 
by  the  maties  of  those  heroes,  who  faught  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.'*      Who 
could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure  as 
that  which    Cicero  employs,  after    describing,  in  the 
most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen ?  <<  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,  not  to 
those  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Name,  not 
even  to  men,  but  to  brute  creatures ;  or,  to  go  fiurther, 
should  I  lift  up  my  voice,  in  the  most  desolate  solitude, 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those 
rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action  *.** 

*  The  original  it  :  "Qnod  li  htee  noo  adcires  ^omaiios,  son  md 
aliquos  amioos  noftrae  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomeo 
andisMiit ;  deniqaey  si  noo  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias ;  autetiam,  at 
longhis  ]»ror'^ediar«  si  in  aliqaa  desertissiiDa  solitudine,  ad  saxa  Sc  ad 
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With  what  a  bbze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  s^ niencc  be 
tunounded  to  give  it  gnxx,  or  cause  it  to  mnke  any  im- 
lircsjioit  on  the  hearers  I  And  what  ooble  art  antl  sub- 
lime talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  jusi  degrees,  at  a 
Koriinient  so  bold  and  excessive :  To  inflame  the  audi- 
ence, M  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in  such 
viglent  passions,  ajid  such  elevated  conceptions  :  and  to 
<oiiceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice,  by  which 
ill  this  IS  eflectuated  !  .Should  this  sentiment  even  appc;ir 
10  us  exccisive,  as  perhaps  it  justly  may,  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  ancient  eloquence, 
where  such  sivelltng  expressions  were  not  rejected  m 
triiolly  monstrous  and  gigantic. 

tHiitabte  to  this  vehemence  of  thou^t  and  expression, 
ma  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  ancient 
orators.  The  supplosio pedis,  or  stamping  with  the  foot, 
was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which 
they  made  use  of  • ;  though  that  is  now  esteemed  too  vio- 
lent, cither  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only  ad- 
imtted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  most  violent 
paisions,  which  are  there  represeiiicd. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhaps, 
equal:  The  modems  have  apphcd  themselves,  with 
great   mdustry  and  success,  to  all   the  otlier  arts  i 

tmpnk*  bnc  rvnqurri  et  dcj'lararc  reUecn,  Unfn  oaiuit 
'iMoilnifUnUilUiiiiMiligDii  teruin  atrovitate  i«uiiu<n  urcu 


«  Ubt  dolor?  UliiMUaranimi,  qui  otiimex  Mfhutiuni  ingonibclkae 
■«uc*(t  i)uer*iw  wict  >  uulla  [KriariiKUo  attiini,  tniUu  curporii  -.  fruoi 
*aBp>!mtt3,iu>n  rEiuiirj  pediB/jHa/Riniiniini'j/^KUlluniplilifitiCL  lu- 
quK  laiitum  Bl'fuil  utiiiainiaiirci  nMtnu  anhimc  j  amnmiia ')!«)  liitio*i< 
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mces:  Aind  a  learned  nation  possesses  a  popular 
^eminent;  a  circumstance  which  seems  requisite 
the  fiill  display  of  these  noble  talents:  But  not- 
hstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  progress  in  elo- 
mce  is  very  inconsideraUe,  in  comparison  of  the 
'ances  which  we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of  learn- 

^* 

>hall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence 

unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 

modem  orators  ?     Whatever  reasoil^  may  be  made 

of.'  to  prove    this,    I  am  persuaded    they  will  be 

nd,  upon  examination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsadsfac- 

Firsty  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learn* 
I  the  mimicipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few 
i  simple,  and  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great 
isure,  left  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the 
ges.  ^  The  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious 
tipation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to 
sh  it,  and  incompatible  with  every  other  study  or 
fession.  The  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the 
nans  were  all  lawyers ;  and  Cicero,  to  shew  the 
lity  of  acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that  in  the 
St  of  all  his  ocaipations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a 
days,  to  make  himself  a  complete  civilian.  Now, 
re  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his 
res,  he  has  much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence, 
i  where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws, 
ites,  and  precedents.  In  the  former  case,  many  cir- 
stances  must  be  taken  in ;  many  personal  considera- 
5  regarded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which 
lelongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to 
iliate,  may   be  disguised  imder  the    appearance   of 
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equity.  But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to 
quit  his '  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he 
have  of  displaying  them^  amidst  the  rigid  and  subde  ar- 
guments, objections,  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
make  use  of  ?  The  greatest  genius,  and  greatest  orator, 
who  should  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  after 
t  month's  study  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make 
himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul- 
tipfidty  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement  to 
eloquence  in  modem  times :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not 
entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It  may 
bamsh  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from 
either  house  of  parliament.  Among  the  Athenians,  the 
Areopag^tes  expressly  forbade  all  allurements  of  elo- 
quence; and  some  have  pretended  that  in  the  Greek 
orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there  is  not  ;o 
bold  and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the  Roman.  But  to 
what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry  their  eloquence,  in 
the  deliherative  kind,  when  afiairs  of  state  were  canvas- 
sed, and  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  honour  of  the  repub- 
lic were  the  subject  of  debate  ?  Disputes  of  this  na- 
ture elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and  give  the  ful- 
lest scope  to  eloquence ;  and  such  disputes  are  very  fre- 
quent in  this  nation. 

Secondly f  It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
queioce  is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  mo- 
dems, who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks 
employed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing 
bat  solid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a 
man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by 
^messes  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will  afterwards 
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detennine  the  puiiishinem  of  the  criminal*  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  de9cribe>  in  stnmg  colours^  the  horror  and 
cruelty  of  the  icti(m:  "(p  introduce  the  relations  of  the 
dead)  and,  at  a  signal,  make  them  throw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  judges,  imfdoring  justice,  with  tears  and 
lamentations :  And  still  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to 
employ  a  picture  representing  the  bloody  deed,  in  order 
to  move  the  judges  by  the  display  of  so  tragical  a  ^ec- 
tade :  Though  we  know  that  this  artifice  was  some- 
times practised  by  the  [headers  of  old  *.  Now,  banish 
the  pathetic  firom  public  discourses,  and  you  reduce  the 
speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence ;  that  is,  to  good 
sense,  delivered  m  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  our  modem  cus* 
toms,  or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attemptmg  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate 
the  imagination  of  their  audience :  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeed- 
ing in  that  attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  their 
art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  seem 
also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of 
their  audience ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding 
it  f .  They  hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  sublime 
and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to 
perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  consider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by 
any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  of  his  Own  genius 
and  eloquence,  first  inflamed  himself  with  anger,  indigna- 
tion, pity,  sorrow ;  and  then  communicated  those  impe- 
tuous movements  to  his  audience. 

*.  QuiKTiL,  lib.  Ti.  cap.  !. 
+  LoxciNUs,  cap.  15 
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Does  any  loau  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  Cxsar  i  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  Icaow, 
WUi  so  subdaed  by  the  charau  of  Cicero's  ela(|iiencei 
diat  he  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change  his  set- 
tled purpose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal, 
irham,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  id 
condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  suc- 
tess,  may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  too  fiorid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  strik- 
ing and  palpable :  The  divisions  of  hi»  discourse  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  schools :  And  his  wit 
disdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme, 

jiogle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addressed  himself  to  an 
lience  much  less  refined  than  the  Romun  senate  nr 
judges.  The  lowest  \'ulgar  of  Athens  were  his  sovereigns, 
md  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  *.  Yet  is  his  manner 
more  chaste  and  austere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it 
be  copied)  its  success  would  be  in^lUble  over  a  modern 
aiKinbly-  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  tlie 
SIOM ;  It  is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  an  :  It  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freeilom,  in- 
ftdved  in  a  continued  naeam  of  argument :  And,  of  3II 
himao  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosdienes  pre- 
tOA  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  per- 
fection. 

Thirdli/,  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimts,  ol 
which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  adbrded  much 
otplcr  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among 
llie  modems.        Were    there  no   Veres    or   Catiline, 
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there  would  be  po  Cicero.  But  that  this  reason  can  have 
no  great  influence  is  evident.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
Philip  in  modern  times;  but  where  shall  we  find  a 
Demosthenes  ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on 
the  want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  speakers, 
who  either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  endea* 
vours,  as  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  modem  assemblies  ? 
A  few  successful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouze 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
youth,  and  accustom  our  ears  to  a  more  sublime  and 
more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hi- 
therto entertained  with.  There  is  certainly  something 
accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all 
its  refinements  from  Greece,  could  attain  only  to  a  re^ 
lish  for  statuary,  painting,  and  architecture,  without 
reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  While  modern  Rome 
has  been  excited  by  a  few  remains  found  among  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  great- 
est  eminence  and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated 
genius  for  curatory,  as  Waller's  for  poetry,  arisen  du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  when  liberty  b^egan  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished, and  popular  assemblies  to  enter  into  all  the 
most  material  points  of  government ;  I  am  persuaded  so 
illustrious  an  example  would  have  given  a  quite  differ- 
ent turn  to  British  eloquence,  and  made  us  readh  the 
perfection  of  th/e  ancieni:  model.  Our  orators  would 
then  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our 
poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers  \  and  British  Ciceros 
have  appeared,  as  well  as  British  Archimedeses  an4 
Virgils. 
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It  is  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  po- 
etry or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  ^  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection. 
It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the 
true,  and  from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men 
into  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined  relish  of 
those  productions  of  genius.  When  these  appear,  they 
soon  unite  all  sufirages  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their 
natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even  the  most 
prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  1%e 
principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in 
every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise  to 
life^  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfaction, 
by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from  the 
adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And, 
if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal 
arts,  it  must  be  peculiarily  so  witli  regard  to  eloquence  ; 
which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for 
men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reason, 
appeal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges,  but  must 
submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or  limita* 
tion.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  com- 
mon audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly 
to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for  a 
kmg  time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the 
vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and 
know  not  in  what  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the 
true  genius  arises,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  immediately  appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste  than 
the  motleni,  c^r  iho  urgumentative  and  rational;  and,  if 
properly  executed,  wiil  alv.-ays  have  more  command  and 
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authority  tmr  inimkia<l.  We  are  iatu6«<j  with  oin 
mediocrity,  because  we  have  bad  no  experience  of  anj 
(bing  better:  But  the  ancieats  bad  experience  of  both} 
and  upon  comparison,  gave  tbc  preference  to  that  kind 
of  which  they  have  left  us  such  appUuded  models. 
if  I  mistake  not,  our  oiodem  eloquence  is  of  the  s 
style  or  species  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denomii 
nated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  mbtil% 
which  instructed  the  reason  more  than  affected  d 
possiotu,  and  never  raised  its  tone  above  argument  < 
common  discoui^e.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  Lyun 
among  the  Athenians,  and  of  Calvus  among  the  Ro> 
mans.  'ITiese  were  esteemed  in  their  time  j  but,  whel 
compared  with  Demosthents  and  Cicero,  were  cci 
scd  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rap  of  a  meridian  s 
Those  latter  orators  possessed  the  same  elegance,  : 
subttlity,  and  force  of  argument  with  the  former  ;  ba^ 
what  rendered  them  chicUj-  admirable,  was  that  pathctie 
and  sublime,  which,  on  j'lojier  occjsioia,  they  threw  ii 
their  discourse,  and  by  which  they  commanded  the  re 
lotion  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  have  scarcely  had  aa| 
instance  in  England,  at  least  In  our  public  speakers, 
our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  which  have  nul 
with  great  appbuse,  and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youd 
of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  d 
ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  produaions*  m 
all  ihcir  defects  in  argument)  method,  and  precision,  cock 
tain  a  force  and  energy  which  our  orators  scarcely  e 
;um  at ;  though  it  is  evident  that  such  an  elevated  ttyl^f 
bai  much  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  i 
a^tsured  of  more  prompt  and  more  astonishing  st 
It  is  there  seconded  by  tlic  graces  of  voice  and  actiaO) 
The  movements  are  mutally  conununicated  between  tbf 
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orator  and  the  audience :    And  the  very  aspect  of  a  large 
assembly,  attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  maUi  must 
ins[nre  him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a 
propriety  to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.     It  is 
tme,  there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  set  speeches ;    and  a 
man  cannot  escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a 
school-boy  does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
But  where  is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ? 
A  public  speaker  must  know  beforehand  the  question  un- 
der debate.     He  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objec- 
tions, and  answers,  such  as  he  thinks  will  be  most  pro- 
per for  his  discourse  *.     If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may 
supply  it  from  his  invention  ;    nor  will  the  difFerence  be 
very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary 
compositions.     The  mind   naturally  continues  with  the 
same  impetus  or  force^  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  mo- 
tion ;    as  a  vessel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on 
Its  course  for  some  time,  when  the  original  impulse  is 
suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  even 
though  our  modem  orators  should  not  elevate  their  style, 
or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ;  yet  is  there,  in 
most  of  their  speeches,  a  material  defect,  wliich  they  might 
correct,  without  departing  from  that  composed  air  of  ar- 
gument and  reasoning,  to  which  they  limit  their  ambition. 
Their  great  affectation  of  extemporary  discourses  has 
made  them  reject  all  order  and  method,  which  seems  so 
requisite  to  argument,  and  without  which  it  is  scarcely 


*  The  first  of  Uxc  Atlieiaians,  who  composed  and  wrote  his  spcecbei 
was  Pericles,  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  itense,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  TlftfTH   y^*9T»v  y.»yn  IV  )i»«r«(j»iA»    liTi,    r«»  T^$  ttvrm  r;^i2<«(»vTWK 
Saidasin  ni^»Xif . 
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possible  to  produce  an  entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It 
is  not,  that  •ne  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a 
public  discourse)  unless  the  subject  very  evidently  ofier 
them :  But  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a 
method,  and  make  that  method  conspicuous  to  the  hear- 
ers, who  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  see  the  arguments 
rise  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will  retain  a  more 
thorough  persuasion,  than  can  arise  from  the  strongest 
reasons,  which  are  thrown  together  in  confusion. 
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OF   THE  RISE  AND   PROGRESS  OF   THE  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 


Nothing  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning human  afiairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is 
owing  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from  causes  ;  nor  is 
there  any  subject^  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to 
deceive  himself  by  false  subtleties  and  refinements.  To 
say,  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  all 
fiuther  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
when  the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  certain  and 
stable  causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenuity,  in  assign- 
ing these  causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtlety  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity 
of*  swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  his  profound 
knowledge,  in  observing  what  escapes  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant. 

The  distiilgui^shing  between  chance  and  causes  m^ 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity,  in  consi- 
dering every  particular  incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  dis- 
tinction, it  would  be  the  following,   tf^hat  depends  upon 
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a  few  persons  isf  in  a  great  measure y  to  he  ascribed  to  chance y 
or  secret  and  unknown  causes :  What  arises  from  a  great 
number^  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
causes. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rule. 
Firsty  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  bias,  however 
small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though,  perhaps,  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to 
that  side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  causes  beget  a 
particular  inclination  or  passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
among  a  certain  people  \  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  [ruled  by  passions  peculiar 
to  themselves  ;  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  seized 
by  the  common  affection,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all 
their  actions. 

Secondly^  Those  principles  or  causes,  which  are  fitted 
to  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and 
more  stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  less 
influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those  which 
operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so  de- 
licate and  refined,  that  the  smallest  incident  in  the  health, 
education,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  person,  is  sufficient 
to  divert  their  course  and  retard  their  operation ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  obser« 
vations.  Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assiu*e  us 
'  concerning  their  influence  at  another  ;  even  though  all  the 
general  circumstances  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject  of 
reasoning  and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent, which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  per- 
sons, and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  ca- 
'^   price>  than  by  general  passions  and  interests.     The  de- 
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pression  of  the  lords,  and  rise  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land) after  the  statutes  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of 
trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  ge- 
neral principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and 
rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Quint.  Had  Harry  HT.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis 
XIV.  been  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  II.  III.  and  IV.  and 
Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  history  of  these  two  na- 
tions had  been  entirely  reversed. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for 
the  ris,e  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than 
fat  that  of  learning ;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply 
itself  to  the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more 
assured  of  success,  than  one  which  should  cultivate  the 
odier.  Avarice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  universal 
passion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
upon  all  persons :  But  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, has  a  very  limited  influence,  and  requires  youth] 
leisure,  education,  genius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern 
any  person.  You  will  never  want  booksellers,  while  there 
are  buyers  of  books  :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers 
where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  ne- 
cessity, and  liberty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland  : 
But  study  and  application  have  scarcely  produced  any 
eminent  writers. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  subject, 
in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  \  lest  we  as- 
sign causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is  merely 
contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles.  Those 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  in 
number :  The  passion,  which  governs  them,  limited : 
Their  taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily  perverted  : 
And  their  application  disturbed  with  the  smallest  accident. 
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cess,  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity 
few,  in  all  nations  and  all  ages ;   it  is  impo 

share  of  the  same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  n 
diffused  through  the  people  among  whom  tli 
order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  t 
infancy,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  emin 
The  mass  cannot  be  altogether  insipid,  from 
refined  spirits  are  extracted.  There  is  a  0% 
says  Ovid,  ivJio  breatJies  that  divine  fire ^  by  %i 
animated  *.  Poets  in  all  ages  have  advanced 
to  inspiration.  Tliere  is  not,  however,  any  t 
natural  in  the  case,  llieir  fire  is  not  kindle( 
ven.  It  only  runs  along  the  earth ;  is  caugl 
breast  to  another ;  and  burns  brightest,  wher 
rials  are  best  prepared,  and  most  happily  disp 
question,  therefore,  concerning  the  rise  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  not  altogether  a  quest! 
ing  the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but 
those  of  a  whole  people ;  and  may,  therefore,  b 
for,  in  some  measure,  by  general  causes  and 
I  grant,  that  a  man,  who  should  inquire,  why 

ticuLir    noet.    nQ  Hm-npr.    ^c\t   inctnnrp.    pvi«tr*<1 
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might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a  reason,  why  such  parti- 
cular generals,  as  Fabius  and  Scipio,  lived  in  Rome  at 
jsuch  a  time,  and  why  Fabius  came  into  the  world  before 
Sdpio.  For  such  incidents  as  these,  no  other  reason  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Horace : 

Scit  genius,  natale  comes j  qui  temperat  asirumy 
Natura  Deus  humanaj  mortalis  in  unum 


-Quodque  caput j  vultu  mutabilis,  a/bus  et  ater* 


But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  many  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nation  is  jnore  polite  and 
learned,  at  a  particular  time^  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
At  least,  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it  were  a  pity  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  be 
susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  gene- 
ral principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  arts  and  sciences  to  ar'iSe,  at  first,  among 
any  people,  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  free  govern- 
rnent. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice,  than  the  choice 
of  some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an 
implicit  confidence,  without  providing  any  security,  by 
bws  or  political  institutions,  against  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered 
in  a  single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest, 
or  by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
his  own  person,  to  execute  every  oflice  of  sovereignty, 
in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior 
magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  As  experience  and  education  have 
not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any  considerable 
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degree^  the  prince,  who  is  himself  unrestrained,  never 
dreams  of  restraining  his  ministersi  but  delegates  his 
full  authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  sets  over  any 
portion  of  the  people*     All  general  laws  are  attended 
with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particular  cases; 
and  it  requires  great » penetration  and  experience,  bodi 
to   perceive  that  these  inconveniences   a^e  fewer   than 
what  result   from    fiill    discretionary   powers,  in  every 
magistrate ;  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are, 
upon  the  whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  men  may 
have  made  some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  wh^re  a  rapidity  of  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their '  progress,  before  they  have  ar- 
rived  at    any  great  refinement  in  their  municipal  laws, 
where  frequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  can  alone 
direct   their  improvements.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,   that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unrestrained  and 
uninstructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think  of 
restraining  his   Bashaws^  in  every  province,  or  even  his 
Cadisy  in   every  village.     We   are    told,   that   the   late 
Czar,  though   actuated   with   a  noble    genius,  and  smit 
with  the   love  and  admiration   of  European   arts;   yet 
professed  an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy  in  this  par- 
ticular,   and    approved   of    such   summary   decisions   of 
causes,   as  are   practised   in   that  barbarous   monarchy, 
where  the  judges   are  not   restrained   by  any  methods, 
forms,  or  laws.       He   did  not   perceive,   how   contrary 
such  a  practice   would  have   been  to  all  liis  other  en- 
deavours  for   refining   his    people.       Arbitrary    power, 
in  all  cases,  is   somewhat   oppressive  and  debasing ;  bpt 
it  is  altogether  ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  contract- 
ed  into   a   small    compass ;     and  becomes   still   worse, 
when  the   person,   who  possesses  it,   knows   that    the 
lime  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncertain.       Hen 
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bet  suhjectos  tanquam  suos ;  vileSf  ui  alienos^.  He  go- 
verns the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  were 
his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging 
to  another.  A  people,  governed  after  such  a  manner, 
are  slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements 
of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to 
enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction* Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
nxmarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed  \  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufiSicient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
ddegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pos- 
sess so  much  wisdom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  go-r 
vem  his  people  by  law,  not  by  the  arWtrary  will  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  it  might  be  possible  for  that  species 
of  government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and  scien- 
ces. But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent 
or  rational. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state; 
may  be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  entrust  as  imlimited  an  authority  to  its 
magistrates  or  judges.  But,  besides  that  the  frequent 
elections  by  the  people  are  a  considerable  check  upon 
authority ;  it  is  impossible,  but,  in  time,  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve  Uberty, 
must  at  last  appear,  and  give  rise  to  general  laws  and 

» 
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Statutes.  The  Roman  Consuls,  for  some  time,  decided 
all  causes,  without  being  confined  by  any  positive  sta- 
tutes, till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience, 
created  the  dtcemvirss  "who  promlugated  the  twelve  tables  ; 
a  body  of  laws,  which,  though,  perhaps,  they  were  not 
equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of  parliament^  were 
almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  regulated  property 
and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that  famous  republic. 
They  were,  however,  sufficient,  together  with  the  forms 
of  a  free  government,  to  secure  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion 
of  another ;  and  to  protect  every  one  against  the  violence 
or  tyranny  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  such  a  situation 
the  sciences  may  raise  their  heads  and  flourish ;  but  ne- 
ver can  have  being  amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and 
slavery,  as  always  results  from  barbarous  monarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  iare  restrained  by  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained 
by  any  law  or  statute.  An  unlimited  despotism  of  this 
nature,  while  it  exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provements, and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  requisite  to  instruct  them  id  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  a  better  golice,  and  more  moderate 
authority. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an  in- 
fallible operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other  scien- 
ces. From  law  arises  security :  From  security  curiosity : 
And  fit)m  curiosity  knowledge.  The  latter  steps  of  this 
progress  may  be  more  accidental;  but  the  former  are 
altogether  necessary.  A  republic  without  laws  can  ne- 
ver have  any  duration.     On  the  contrary,  in  a  monarch!- 
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cal  govemmenti  law  arises  not  necessarily  from  the 
fonns  of  government  Monarchy,  when  absolute,  con- 
tains even  something  repugnant  to  law.     Great  wisdom 

and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.       But  spch  a 

• 

degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the 
greater  refinements  and  improvements  of  human  rea- 
son. These  refinements  require  curiosity,  security,  and 
law.  The  first  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  can  never  be  expected  in  despotic  govern- 
ments. 

There  are  other  causes,  which  discourage  the  rise  of 
the  refined  arts  in  despotic  governments ;  though  I  take 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  springs  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments :  Emulation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and 
capacity  have  a  fuller  scope  and  career.  All  these  causes 
render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nursery  for  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this  head 
is.  That  nothing  is  more  favcurahle  to  the  rise  of  politeness 
and  learnings  than  a  number  of  neighbouring  and  independ- 
ent states^  connected  toget/ur  by  commerce  and  policy.  The 
emulation,  which  naturally  arises  among  those  neigh- 
bouring states,  is  an  obvious  source  of  improvement : 
But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on  is  the  stop,  which' 
such  limited  territories  give  both  to  power  and  to  ai/- 
thority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 

influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones  change 

'naturally  into  commonwealths.     A  large  government  is 

accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  because  each  act  of 

violence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being 
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distant  fi^m  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor 
excites  any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a  large  govern- 
ment, though  the  whole  be  discontent^,  may,  by  a  little 
art,  be  kept  in  obedience  ;  while  each  part,  ignorant  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  rest,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  com- 
motion or  insurrection.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  princes,  which  mankind  natu- 
rally contract  when  they  do  not  often  see  the  sovereign, 
and  -when  many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with 
him  so  as  to  perceive  his  weaknesses.  And  as  large  states 
can  afibrd  a  great  expence,  in  order  to  support  the  pomp 
of  majesty ;  this  is  a  kind  of  fascination  on  men,  and  na- 
turally contributes  to  the  enslaving  of  them. 

In  a  small  government,  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme- 
diately known  throughout  the  whole :  The  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  communicated  : 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sub- 
jects are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that  the  dis- 
tance is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their  sove- 
reign. "  No  man,"  said  the  prince  of  Conde,  «« k  a 
"  hero  to  his  Valet  de  Chamhre^'*  It  b  certain  that  ad- 
miration and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible 
towards  any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced 
even  Alexander  himself  that  he  was  not  a  God :  But  I 
suppose  that  such  as  daily  attended  him  could  easily, 
from  the  numberless  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  subject, 
have  given  him  many  still  more  convincing  proofs  of  his 
humanity. 

But  the  divisions  into  small  states,  are  favourable  to 
learning,  by  stopping  the  progress  to  authority  as  well 
as  that  oi  power.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fascina- 
tion upon  men  as  sovereignty,  and  Is  equally  destructive  ^ 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination.  But  where 
a  number  of  neighbouring  states  have  a  great  intercourse 
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of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealousy  keeps  them 
from  receiving  top  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  taste  and  of  reasoning,  and  makes  them  exa- 
mine every  work  of  art  with  the  greatest  care  and  accu- 
racy. The  contagion  of  popular  opinion  spreads  not  so 
easUy  frx>m  one  place  to  another.  It  readily  receives  a 
check  in  some  state  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and 
reason,  or  at  least,  what  bears  them  a  strong  resemblance, 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  and  unite  the  most 
rival  nations  into  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  iu 

Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which 
soon  became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their 
sear  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  Ian-*. 
goage  and  interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse 
of  commerce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy 
dimate>  a  soil  not  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and 
comprehensive  language ;  so  that  every  circumsunce 
among  that  people  seemed  to  favour  the  rise  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Each  city  produced  its  several  artists  and 
philosophers,  who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  republics:  Their  contention 
and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of 
objects  was  presented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  chal- 
lenged the  preference  to  the  rest  j  and  the  sciences,  not 
being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  considerable  shoots,  as  are  even  at  this 
time,  the  objects  of  oiu-  admiration.  After  the  Roman 
ChrlstiaTiy  or  Catlwlic  church,  had  spread  itself  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  had  engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the 
times;  being  really  one  large  state  within  itself,  and 
united  under  one  head ;  this  variety  of  sects  immediate- 
ly disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was 
alone  admitted  into  all  the  school^,  to  the  utter  deptava- 
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don  of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  mankind,  havrng 
at  length  thrown  off  this  yoket  afiairs  are  now  returned 
nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  Europe  is  at 
present  a  copy,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formerly 
a  pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  situation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to  which  the 
French  nation  shewed  such  a  strong  propensity  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  opposition  made  to 
it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  soon  discovered 
the  weak  sides  of  that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny, 
which  Newton's  theory  has  undergone,  proceeded  not 
from  his  own  countrymen,  but  from  foreigners ;  and  if 
it  can  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  it  meets  with  at 
present  in  all  parts  of  Eiu^pe,  it  will  probably  go  down 
triumphant  tto  the  latest  posterity.  The  English  are 
become  sensible  of  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  their 
stage,  from  the  ex.- m pie  of  the  French  decency  and  mo- 
rals. The  French  iue  convinced,  that  their  theatre  has 
become  somewhat  effeminate,  by  too  much  love  and  gal- 
lantry ;  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  masculine 
taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  them.  But  China  is  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  sympathising  in  the 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as 
Confucius,  was  propagate^  easily  from  one  comer  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  And  posterity  \yas  not  bold 
enough  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally  received  by 
their  ancestors.  -  This  seems  to  be  one  natiual  reason,  why 
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the  sciences  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty 
enipre  • 

If  we  consider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe  of  all 
dift  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  most  broken  by  seas, 
rivers,  and  mountains ;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
Europe.  Hence  these  regions  /were  naturally  divided 
into  several  distinct  governments.  And  hence  the  scien- 
ces arose  in  Greece ;  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the 
most  constant  habitation  of  them. 

t  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
foptions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attend- 
ed wkh  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  re- 
cords of  history,  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority,  and 
dethroning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over  human  reason. 
In  this  particular,  they  have  the  same  influence,  as  inter- 
ruptions in  political  governments  and  societies.  Cqp- 
sider  the  blind  submission  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to 
die  several  masters  in  each  school,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  a  hundred 
centuries  of  such  a  servile  philosophy.  Even  the 
Eclectics,  who  arose  about' the  age  of  Augustus,  notwith- 
standing their  professing  to  chuse  freely v  what  pleased 
diem  from  every  different  sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main, 
as  slavish  and  dependent  as  any  of  thei#brethren  ;  since 
diey  sought  for  truth,  not  in  Nature,  but  in  the  several 
schools ;  where  they  supposed  she  must  necessarily  be 
found,  though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  dispersed  in  parts. 
Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  those  sects  of  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Pythagoricians,  could 
never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ;  and,  ^t  the  same 
time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  sulv 

♦  S»  c  Note  [P.] 
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mitting,  with  such  blind  deference,  to  those  new  sects^ 
which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them. 

The  tMrd  observation,  which  I  shall  form  oa  this 
head,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is, 
That  though  the  onfy  proper  Nursery  of  these  noble  plants 
be  a  free  state  ;  yet  may  they  be  trantplanted  into  ofy  gth 
vernment  /  and  that  a  republic  is  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  sciences^  and  a  civiliTud  monarchf  to  that  of  the 
polite  arts. 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehensive, 
is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection,  to 
effect  it.  The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  this 
work :  Experience  must  guide  their  labour :  Time  must 
bring  it  to  perfection :  And  the  feeling  of  inconvenien- 
ces must  correct  the  mistakes,  which  they  inevitably  faU 
into,  in  their  first  tri.ils  and  experiments.  Hence  appears 
the  impossibility,  tli  t  this  undertaking  should  be  begun 
and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy  \  since  such  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  secret  or  policy, 
than  that  of  entrusting  unlimited  powers  to  every  governor 
or  magistrate,  and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many 
classes  and  orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no 
improvement  cas  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  same  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with 
which  the  government  commences,  is  propagated  to  all 
posterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the  efforts 
or  ingenuity  of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  seciu-ity  amd  happi- 
ness, arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  pro- 
duct of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with  the 
same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when  it 
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has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scarcely 
ever  perish  through  the  ill  culture  of  men^  or  the  ri-* 
goor  of  the-  seasons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more 
die  Uberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  senti- 
ment, are  easily  lost }  because  they  are  always  relished 
hf^  few  only,  whos^  leisure,  fortime,  and  genius,  fit 
diem  for  such  amusements.  But  what  is  profitable  to 
every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when  once  discover- 
ed^  can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  sub-* 
version  of  society,  and  by  such  furious  inundations  Of 
barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of  former 
arts  and  civility.  Imitation  also  is  apt  to  transport  these 
coarser'  and  more  useful  arts  from  one  climate  to  ano- 
dier^  and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  their 
progress';  though,  perhaps,  they  sprang  after  them  in 
their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these  causes  pro- 
ceed civilized  monarchies  ;  where  the  arts  of  government, 
first  invented  in  free  states,  are  peserved  to  the  mutual 
advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and  subject. 

Howeveir  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfection  to 
the  republican ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure  despotism, 
established  among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its 
native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish  itself.  It  must 
ixxnrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutions,  and  con- 
sequently its  stability  and  order,  from  free  governments. 
Iliese  advantages  are  the  sole  growth  of  republics.  The 
ccstensive  despotism  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the 
principal  points  of  administration,  for  ever  prevents  ail 
*uch  improvements. 

.In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
•^J^ed  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses 
*lotte  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thin^  but 
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property*  He  is  so  far  removed  from  * 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or 
that  this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt.  And  t 
exes  of  government  arises,  to  which>  in  a  hig] 
rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny;  b 
by  adjust  and  prudent  administration,  may  afi 
able  security  to  tlie  people,  and  may  answei 
the  ends  of  political  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  we 
republic,  the  people  have  security  for  the  enj 
their  property ;  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  g< 
those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have 
sal  of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which 
ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only 
is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office 
downwards  to  gain  the  sufirages  of  the  pei 
monarchy,  they  must  turn  their  attention  u 
court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  gre 
successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  himself  useful^  by  liIs  industry,  c: 
knowledge:   To  be  prosperous  in  the  lattei 

•-A^ti^eUA   frtr   Kim    fn  t^tkAp^     Kimoplf  nvmahk 
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and  princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  rea- 
soning, with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  conse- 
quently metaphysics  and  morals.  All  these  form  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so 
valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
sign our  own  inclinations  to  those  of  our  companion, 
and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  presumption  and  arrogance, 
so  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  good-natured  man, 
who  is  well  educated,  practises  this  civility  to  every 
.  mortal,  without  premeditation  or  interest.  But  in  order  . 
to  render  that  valuable  quality  general  among  any  peo- 
ple, it  seems  necessary  to  assist  the  natural  disposition 
by  some  general  motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards 
from  the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  such 
refinements  <A  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  practised ; 
dnce  the  whole  state  is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to 
a  level,  and  every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great 
measure,  independoit  of  another.  The  people  have  the 
advantage,  by  the  authority  of  their  suffrages ;  the  great 
by  the  superiority  of  their  station.  But  in  a  civilized 
monarchy,  there  is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  which  is  not  great  enough  to  ren- 
der property  precarious,  or  depress  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  but  is  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  incli- 
nation to  please  his  superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon 
those  models,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of 
condition  and  education.  Politeness  of  manners,  there- 
fore, arises  most  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ; 
and  where  that  flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will 
be  altogether  neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in   Europe   are  at  .present  noted  for 
want  of  politeness.     The  good^manners  of  a   Swiss  civU 
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lized  in  Holland  ^^  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  among 
the  French.  The  English^  in  some  degree,  fall  under 
the  same  censure,  notwithstanding  their  learning  and 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  they  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  communication 
with  the  other  Italians,  most  of  whose  governments 
beget  a  dependence  more  than  sufficient  for  civilizing  their 
manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particu- 
lar :  But  I  a9i  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  conversar 
don  were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfection  among  them 
as  the  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility 
of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many  instances,  is  quite  shock- 
ing, and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a 
little  offensive  in  authors  of  those  ages  f ;  as  well  as  the 
common  licentiousness  and  immodesty  of  their  style. 
Qmcunqm  itnpudicuSy  adultery  ganeoy  manuy  ventre^  pene, 
bona  patria  laceraveraty  says  Sallust  in  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  moral  passages  of  his  history.  Nam  fuit  ante 
Hilenam  CunnuSy  teterrima  belli  causay  is  an  expression 
of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Ovid  and  Lucretius  X  ^^  almost  as  licentious  in  their 
style  as  Lord  Rochester  ;  though  the  former  were  fine 
gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the 

*  C'est  la  politesse  d'an  Suisse 

En  HoUande  civilise.  Rousseau. 

f  It  is  needless  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  this  head  :  They  are  too 
innch  noted.  But  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Arrian,  a  very  grave, 
judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
tell  his  readers  that  he  himself  is  as  eminent  among  the  Greeks  for  elo- 
quence, as  Aleicander  was  for  arms.  Lib.  r. 

X  This  poet  (see  lib.  iv.  1 165.)  recommends  a  very  extraordinary  cure 
for  love,  and  what  one  expects  not  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  and  phi- 
loflophieal  a  poem.     It  seems  to  hare  been  the  original  of  some  of  Dr. 
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corrnptions  of  that  court,  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to 
hive  thrown  off  aU  regard  to  shame  and  decency.  Ju- 
venal inculcates  modesty  with  great  zeal  \  but  sets  a  very 
bad  examine  of  it,  if  we  consider  the  impudence  of  his 
eiqiressions. 

I  shall  also  be  bold  to  aflirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
diere  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  po- 
Ute  defer^ice  and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  us 
other  to  express  or  counterfdt  towardis  the  persons  with 
whom  we  converse.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  hb  age  ^  yet  I  must  confess  I  have 
frequently  been  shocked  with  the  poor  figure  under 
which  he  represents  his  firiend  Atticus,  in  those  dia- 
logues, where  he  himself  is  introduced  as  a  speaker. 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whose  dignity,  though 
he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that 
of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  shown  in  rather  a  more  pi-. 
tifid  light  than  Philalethes*$  friend  in  our  modem 
dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays 
him  frequent  compliments,  and  receives  his  instructions, 
with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar  owes  to  his  mas- 
ter^. Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat  of  a  cavalier 
manner  in  the  dialogues  De  Finilms. 

One  of  the  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue, 
«ii4uch  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Poly- 
bios  f  ;  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and 
parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest 
of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  |,  accom- 
panied  with  ambassadors  from  almost   all   the  Greek 

Sviffi  images.     The  elegant  Catullui  and  Phaedrus  fiiU  under  the  same 
censure. 

*  Att.  Non  mihi  videtnr  ad  beate  vivendum  satis  esse  viitutem. 
MAft.At  hercuJe  Brato  meo  videtur ;  cnjus  ego  judicium,  pace  tua  dixerim^ 
louge  antepono  tuo.     Tutc  ihuttt.  Kb,  v. 

t  Lib.  xrii.  J  In  Vita  Flamin. 

K  S 
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cities.  The  w£tolian  ambassador  very  abrupdf  teUs 
the  king,  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (jLn^im.) 
<<  That's  evident}  (says  his  Majesty),  even  to  a  blind 
mail  ;**  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  Uindpess  <^  his  ex- 
cellency. Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  usual  boimdv : 
For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  and  Fbminihus 
was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  humour* 
At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  consult 
whh  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the  Ro- 
man general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as  die 
historian  says,  tells  him,  **  That  perhaps  the^  reason 
iriiy  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  becanse 
he  had  murdered  them  all;**  which  was  actually  the 
case.  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  con- 
demned by. the  historian  ;  caused  no  farther  resentment 
in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what 
we  call  a  grin ;  and  hindered  him  not  from  renewing 
the  conference  next  day.  Plutarch*,  too,  mentions 
this  raillery  amongst  the  witty  and  agreeaUe  sayings  of 
Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying.  Ego  et  rex  meus,  /  and  tny  iing^ 
by  observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformaMe  to  the 
Latin  idiomf  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  lumself 
before  the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet 
this  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  'civiHty 
among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that 
the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  should-  be  mentioned 
first  in  the  discourse ;  insomuch,  that  we  find  the  spring 
of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and 
.£tolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^toli- 
ans  before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  victory   gainied 

*  Pint  in  ViU  Flanain. 
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bf  dieir  united  arms  over  the  Macedonians  *.  Thus 
lim  disgusted  Hberius  by  placing  her  own  name  before 
his  in  an  inscription  f  • 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed.  In 
like  manner^  as  modem  politenessj  which  is  naturally  so 
ornamental^  runs  often  into  affectation  and  foppery,  dis- 
guise and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity,  which 
is  naturally  so  amiable  and  affecting,^  often  degenerates 
into  rusticity  and  abuse,  scutrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to 
modem  times,  the  modem  notions  of  gaHantrr/y  the  na- 
tural produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably 
be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one 
denies  this  invention  to  be  modem  % :  But  seme  of  the 
more  zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it 
to  be  fioppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  rather  than 
a  dredit,  io  the  present  age  $.  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
examine  this  question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  aflfec- 
tion  between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  bodily  appetite>  but  begets  a  friendship 
and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  those  species,  where 
nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  sea- 
son and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or 
association  between  a  single  male  and  female,  there  is  yet 
a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence,  which  extends 
fiorther,  and  mutually  softens  the  affections  of  the  sexes 
towards  each  other.     How  much  more  must  this  have 

.♦  Pint,  m  Vit  Flaram.  f  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 

I  In  the  SeV^Tormentor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  whenever  lie  comes  to 
town,  instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistrcis,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
{  Lord  Shaftesbury,  see  his  Moralists, 
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place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is 
not  natural,  but  either  is  derived  accidentally  from  some 
strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises  from  reflections  on  duty 
and  convenience.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed  less 
from  affectation  than  the  passion  of  gallantry.  It  is  im»- 
tural  in  the  highest  degree.  Art  and  education,  in  the 
most  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it  than 
on  all  the  other  laudable  passions.  They  only  turn  the 
mind  more  towards  it ;  they  refine  it  \  they  polish  it  \ 
and  give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  2a  generous  as  •  it  is  natural.    To  cor- 
rect such  gross  vices,  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  morab>  and  the  object  of  the 
most  ordinary  education.     Where  that  is  not  attended 
to,  in  some  degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.     But, 
in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have  been 
invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter  somewhat  farther. 
Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to 
any  vice,  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable  to  others,  refined 
breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  ap- 
pearance of  sentiments  different  from  those  to  which  they 
naturally  incline.     Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud  and 
selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the  preference  above  others^ 
a  polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards  his 
companions,  and  to  yield  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the 
common  incidents  of  society.     In  like  manner,  wherever 
a  persoi^'s   situation  may  natiurally  beget  any  disagreeable 
suspicion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent 
it,  by  a  studied  display  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.    Thus,  old  men 
know  their  infirmities,  and   naturally  dread    contempt 
from  the  youth :    Hence  well-educated  youth  redouble 
the  instances  of  respect  and  deference  to  their  elders* 
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mgers  and  foreigners  are  without  protection :  Hence, 
B  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the  highest  civilities, 
ind  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  every  company.  A 
man  is  lord  in  his  own  family  ^  and  his  guests  are,  in  a 
manner,  subject  to  his  authority  :  Hence,  he  is  always 
the  lowest  person  in  the  company ;  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  every  one ;  and  giving  himself  all  the  trouble,  in  order 
to  [rfcasc,  which  may  not  betray  too  visible  an  zffectation, 
or  impose  too  much  constraint  on  his  guests  *■  Gallantry 
is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  same  generous  atten- 
tion. As  nature  has  given  man  the  superiority  above 
v»rnan,  by  endowing  him  witli  greater  strength  both  of 
mind  and  body^  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  that  superiori- 
ty, as  much  as  possible,  by  the  generosity  of  his  behavi- 
our, and  by  a  studied  deference  and  complaisance  for  all 
K'  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations  display 
I  superiority,  by  reducing  their  females  to  the  most 
ect  slavery  i  by  confining  them,  by  beating  them,  by 
selling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the  male  sex,  among 
a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority  in  a  more  gene* 
rous,  though  not  a  less  evident  manner  j  by  civility,  by 
respect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  galUintry. 
In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask,  Wtio  is  the  master 
of  the  feast  i  The  man  who  sits  i.t  the  lowest  place,  and 
who  is  always  industrious  in  lielpnig  every  one,  is  cer- 

tainly  the  person.     IVe  muat  either  condemn  all  such 

Kfanances  of  generosity,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit 

^Hf  gallantry  among  the  rest.      The  ancient  Muscovites 

^Btdded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.    The 

lame  people,  in  their  own  bouses,  took  always  the  pre- 

iuUhiM  of  Uiul  Ill-bred  costDm  of 

lircml,  or  drinking  better  wine  at 

I  iiulitTt'Ttint  miA  «t  the  cirility 

I.  Ilk  Kiv.  tap.  13.;   silo  Pliiiii 

itia,  itr,    Tlierc  U»rarc«ly  any 

to  ailmil  of  sui-'li  >  cuitom. 


'  llii-  IR:quent  niKntiun  ii 
•Iter  of  tlie  fiinuly't  cu 
than  he  ilTonleO  bli  giu-ils.  is  but 
•e  ngca.  Sre  Juvcaat,  tax.  i. ;  P 
tMciaitilt  nuimlt  tamiuela,  Salitr 
of  Eun>iw  at  (iivaeiii  m  untiviliicd  i 
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cedency  aboTe  foreigners,  even*  foreign  ambassadors. 
These  two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness 
are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  less  compatible  with  wisdom  and  /mw- 
dence^  than  with  nature  and  gtnerasitys  and,  when  under 
prcq)er  regulations^  contributes  more  than  any  other  in- 
Tention  to  the  intirtainmeni  and  improvement  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  animals,  nature 
has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their  sweetest 
and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily 
appetite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the  mind  \  and» 
even  among  bnUe  creatures,  we  find  that  their  pby  and 
dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of  fondness,  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  bein^ 
we  must  certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  considerable  share. 
Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture  of  reason, 
discourse,  sympathy,  friendship,  and  gaiety,  what  remsmns 
would  scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  truly  elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  school  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  please 
must  insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  examj^e  of 
the  female  softness  and  modesty  must  communicate  itself 
to  their  admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  sex  puts 
every  one  oa  his  guard,  lest  he  give  offence  by  any  breach 
of  decency? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair  sex  was 
considered  as  altogether  domestic ;  nor  were  they  regarded 
as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company.  Thisy 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
us  <Kie  friece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one 
may  except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dia- 

*  See  Rdtiim  qf  three  EmboMMt,  by  the  Eari  of  Carlisif . 
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s  of  Lu£Uii),  though  maaj  of  their  Mrioiu  cotn- 
poaoons  are  altogether  inimitable-  Horace  conUemm 
the  coarse  railleries  and  cold  jests  of  Plautus :  Bui, 
Umigh  th«  most  easy,  agreeable,  and  jadlcious  writer  in 
dK  vorld,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very  striking  or 
nfined  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  considerable  improv*- 
DMnt,  vhich  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry, 
and  from  courts  vrhere  it  first  arose. 

Etni,  to  return  hota  this  digression,  I  shall  advance  it 
at  a  fmrih  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  che  arts  and  sciences.  That  ^ohtn  the  artj  anJ 
nitnai  evm  t»  ptrftefkn  in  aiy  ttatt,  from  thai  tnoimnt 
Ay  mtura/fy  or  rathtr  rucetsarily  dieline,  and  te/dem 
at  taver  revive  m  Ihal  nation,  w/iere  t/uy  fartnirly  jieW' 
nOied, 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
Ibmable  to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed 
anutary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  getiius  of  mankind 
be  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
leems  to  be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  forward  and 
cnhivaie  this  genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every 
art»  which  raay  regulate  the  ta^e,  and  fix  the  ot^ects  of 
imimion.  The  models  left  ns  by  the  ancients  gave  borth 
to  all  che  arts  about  200  years  ago,  and  have  mightily 
advanced  their  progress  in  every  countrr  of  Europe : 
Why  had  they  not  a  like  effect  during  the  reign  of 
TVapa  and  his  successors,  when  they  were  much  more 
entire,  sud  were  still  admired  and  studied  by  the  whole 
world  ?  So  bte  as  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet,  bj 
way  of  distinction,  was  uodersiood,  among  the  Greeks, 
u  be  Homer;  among  the  Romans,  Virgi).  Such  ad- 
mindoos  still  remuned  for  these  divine  geniuses  \  though 
no  [loct  had  appeared  for  many  centuries,  who  could 
etend  to  have  imitated  them. 
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A  man's  genius  is.  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as 

much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others :  and  it  is  oolj 

after  frequent  triak,  attended  with  success,  diat  he  dares 

think  Hifnsetf  e<pial  to  those  undertakings,   in  which 

those,  who  have  succeeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 

mankind.     If  his  own  nation  be  already  possessed  of 

many  models  of  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his  own 

juvenile  exercises  with  these ;  and  being  sensible  of  the 

great  disfMropordon^  is  discouraged  frt>m  any  farther  at- 

tempts^^and  never  aims  at  a  rivakhip  with,  those  authors, 

whom  he  so  much  admires.     A  noble  emtdation  is  Che 

source  of  every  excellence.      Admiration  and  modesty 

naturally  extinguish  this  emulation.     And  no  one  is  so 

liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and  modesty  as  a  truly 

great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  animated 
irith  new  force,  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the  vrorld 
for  his  former  productions ;  and,  being  roused  by  such  a 
motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection,  which  is 
equally  surprising  to  himself  and  to  his  readers.  But 
when  the  posts  qf  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  first  at* 
tempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public ;  being  com- 
pared to  productions,  which  are  both  in  themselves  more 
excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  establish- 
ed reputation.  Were  Moliere  and  Comeille  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  at  present  their  early  [nxxluctions,  which 
were  formerly  so  well  received,  it  would  discourage  the 
young  poets,  to  see  the  indifference  and  disdain  of  the 
public.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could  have  given 
admission  to  the  Princf  (f  Tyre;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe 
The  Moor:  Hsid  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  been  rejected^ 
we  had  never  seen  Fo/pone. 
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Farhaps^  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na^* 
tion  to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in 
too  great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and 
anks  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youtbu  So  many  mo- 
dels of  Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead 
of  exciting  our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress 
in  that  noUe  art.  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of 
Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French  language, 
dispersed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder  these 
nations  from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  keep 
them  still  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  those  ele- 
gant entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration. 
But  besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages,  known 
only  to  the  learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison 
is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  modem  wits,  and 
those  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller 
been  bom  in  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Hberius,  his 
first  productions  had  been  despised,  when  compared  to 
the  fimshed  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  island  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Roman  poet  diminished  nothing  from  the 
fame  of  the  English.  We  esteemed  ourselves  sufficiently 
happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could  produce  but  a 
fiunt  copy  of  so  excellent  an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  require 
a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and 
however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never, 
when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfect  or 
finished  in  the  kind. 
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It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  hii> 
utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest 
of  Nature's  productions^  either  for  beauty  or  value.  Art 
is  only  the  under-workmani  and  b  employed  to  give  t 
f«w  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces  which  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the  drapery  may 
be  of  his  drawings  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of  clothes :  But 
nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions^  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  be- 
holden for  their  <fhief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  in^ 
fluence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poets 
we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  productions 
The  greatest  genius,  where  Nature  at  any  time  fails  liim 

♦  Or,  The  man  of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  intention  of  this  and  th 
UurM  IbUoving  Eisays  is  not  so  mnch  to  explain  accurately  the  scntimenl 
of  the  andeiit  lectsof  phikMophy,  as  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  soct«  tha 
oaturally  fonn  themselves  in  the  world,  and  cutcrtuin  uitTercnt  ideas  c 
bnmBn  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  theui  the  name  of  th 
pbikMOphical  soct,  to  which  it  heafs  the  greatest  affinity. 
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(for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  lyre)  and  hopes 
not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony, 
which  must  proceed  from  her  inspiration  alone.  How 
poor  are  those  songs,  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy  has 
not  furnished  materials  for  art  to  embellish  and  re- 
fine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  Jb 
ricUculous^  as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have 
undertaken,  the  producing  of  an  artificial  happinas^  and 
making  us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  reflectioiL 
Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes 
promised  to  him,  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ? 
Unless,  perhaps,  they  invented  so  many  pleasures  for 
their  own  use,  that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  rewards  of 
that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed, 
to  think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furnish  the 
Persian  court  with  a  new  pleasiu*e,  by  presenting  it 
with  so  new  and  unusual  an  object  of  ridicule.  Their 
specubtions,  when  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  de- 
livered in  the  schools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admi- 
ration in  their  ignorant  pupils:  But  the  attempting  to 
reduce  such  principles  to  practice  would  soon  have  be- 
trayed their  absurdity. 

Tou  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reason,  and  by 
rules  of  art.  You  must,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  structure  does 
my  happiness  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  effect 
this ;  and  skill  too,  I  am  afraid :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a 
less  opinion  of  Nature's  wisdom  than  of  your's.  And  let 
her  conduct  the  machine,  which  she  has  so  wisely  framed, 
I  find  that  I  should  only  spoil  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine, 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles,  which 
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Nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  must  reach  happiness  ?  But  happiness  implies  ease^  con-» 
tentment,  repose>  and  pleasure ;  not  watchfulness,  care, 
and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  fa« 
cility  with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The 
stomach  digests  the  aliments:  The  heart  circulates  the 
Hood :  The  brain  separates  and  refines  the  spirits  :  And 
all  this  without  my  concerning  myself  in  the  matter. 
When  by  my  will  alone  I  can  stop  the  blood,  as  it  runs 
with  impetuosity  along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to 
change  the  course  of  my  sentiments  and  passions.  In 
vain  should  I  strain  my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive 
pleasure  from  an  object,  wl^ch  is  not  fitted  by  nature  tq 
aSect  my  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  myself  pain 
by  my  fruitless  endeavours,  but  shall  never  reach  any 
pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourselves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our 
own  thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  well-doing,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  sup<- 
plies  from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of  Pride, 
not.  of  Nature.  And  it  were  well  if  even  this  pride 
could  support  itself,  and  communicate  a  real  inward  plea* 
sure,  however  melancholy  or  severe.  But  this  impotent 
pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outside ;  and  with 
infinite  pains  and  attention  compose  the  language  and 
countenance  to  a  philosophical  dignity,  in  order  to  de^ 
ceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  while,  i^ 
empty  of  aU  enjoyment ;  and  the  mind,  unsupported  by 
its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deepest  sorrow  and  de* 
jection.  .  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal !  Thy  mind  b^ 
happy  within  itself !  With  what  resources  is  it  endowed 
W  fill  so  immense  a  void,  ^nd  supply  the  place  of  all  thy 
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txxlily  senses  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy  head  subsist  without 
thy  other  members  ?  In  such  a  situation} 

What  foolish  figure  must  it  make  T 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must  thy 
mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations 
and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  constraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out  to  me  those 
objects  and  pleasures  which  afford  the  chief  enjoyment. 
But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  sages^  to 
shew  me  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Let  me  consult  my  own 
passions  and  inclinations.  In  them  must  I  read  the  die- 
tates  of  Nature,  not  in  your  frivolous  discourses. 

But  see,  propitious  to  my .  wishes,  the  divine,  the 
amiable  Pleasure*,  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and 
men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  facuhy 
is  dissolved  in  joy ;  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the 
embellishments  of  the  spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with 
the  softest  music,  as  she  invites  me  to  partake  of  those 
delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a  smile  that  difiiises  a  glory 
on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  she  presents  to  me.  The 
sportive  Cupids,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  most  fragrant 
oils,  or  offer  me  their  sparkling  nectar  in  golden  goblets. 
O !  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses, 
and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments,  with  soft  and 
downy  steps,  glide  along.    But,  cruel  chance !  Whither 

*  Dia  Voliipias.    Lvceet. 
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do  yoa  fly  so  fast  i  Why  do  my  ardent  wishes^  and  that 
load  of  pleasures)  under  which  you  labour^  rather  hasten 
than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace.  Suffer  me  to  en- 
joy this  soft  repose,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  search  of 
happiness.  Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself  with  these  de^ 
licacies,  after  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  foolish  an  ab- 
stinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue : 
Tlie  fruit  its  flavour :  And  that  delicious  wine,  whose 
fames  so  hte  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  de- 
Eght,  now  solicits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pleasure 
smHes  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  sister,  Virtue,  to 
come  to  her  assistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue,  ob- 
serves the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my 
jovial  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions,  to  these  shadow  bowers,  and  to  this  luxuri- 
ous repast.  Tour  presence  has  restored  to  the  rose  its 
hue,  and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this 
sprightly  nectar  now  again  ply  around  my  heart ;  while 
you  partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover,  in  your  cheer- 
ful looks,  the  pleasiu*e  which  you  receive  from  my  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction.  The  like  do  I  receive  from  your's ; 
and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous  presence,  shall  agsun 
renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment, 
my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated ;  while  the  mind  kept  not 
pace  with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o'erbur- 
Aened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal  ' 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  display  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secwe  of  the 
future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present  ^  and  while  we  yet 
possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the  power 
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of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  plea- 
sures along  with  it :  Or>  should  it  disappoint  our  fond 
wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance 
of  Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  should  break  in  upon 
this  entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent 
and  clamorous  pleasures.  The  sprightly  muses  wait 
around ;  and  with  their  charming  symphony,  sufBdent 
to  soften  the  wolves  and  tygers  of  the  savage  desert^  in- 
spire a  soft  joy  into  every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony,  and 
concord,  reign  in  this  retreat  $  nor  is  the  silence  ever 
broken  but  by  the  music  of  our  songs,  or  the  cheerful 
accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  the  gentle  Da- 
mon strikes  the  lyre;  and,  while  he  accompanies  its 
harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  song,  he 
inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  foncy,  by 
which  he  is  himself  transported.  "  Ye  happy  youths,** 
he  sings,  "  Ye  favoured  of  Heaven  *,  while  the  wan- 
ton spring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours, 
let  not  glory  seduce  you,  with  her  delusive  blaze,  to 
pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  season,  this 
prime  of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to 
pleasure  :  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
smooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut  yom-  ears  to 
their  commanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart 
to  their  soft  allurements  }  Oh,  deluded  mortals !  thus 
to  lose  your  youth,   thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable 


*  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  song  in  Tasso  : 

*•  O  GioviDetti,  mentrc  Aprile  ct  Maggie 

**  V*  ammantan  di  tioriteet  verde  spoglie,"  &c. 

Giuicitiitmme  itb^rata^  Canto  14b 
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a  present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  ^blessing.  Con- 
tempbte  well  your  recompence.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you 
with  youj:  own  praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay 
the  shadow  of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and 
lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself 
shall  ravish  it  from  you.  But  behold !  while  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it  5  ignorance  ne- 
glects it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not  5  fancy  alone,  renouncing 
every  pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompence,  empty  and 
unstable  as  herself." 

Thus  the  hours  pass  yiperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendsliip.  Smiling  innocence 
closes  the  procession ;  and,  while  she  presents  herself  to 
our  ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and 
renders  the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  transporting,  af- 
ter  they  have  past  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenan- 
ces, they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  simk  below  the  horizon ;  and  dark- 
ness, stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature 
in  an  universal  shade.  «  Rejoice,  my  friends,  continue 
your  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  ab- 
sent^ your  joy  or  your  tranquiUity  shall  still  be  mine.'' 
But  whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  you 
from  our  society  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
.  friends  ?  And  can  aught  please  in  ivhich  we  partake  not  F 
«  Yes,  my  friends ;  the  joy  which  I  now  seek,  admits  not 
of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your  absence : 
And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  suiEcient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  your  society." 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of  the 
thic\:  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me, 
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rci  methinks,  I  perceive  through  the  gloom  the  charm- 
ig  Caeliai  the  mistress  of  my  wishes,  who  wanders  im» 
•atient  though  the  grovey  and,  preventing  the  appointed 
LOur,  silently  chides  my  tardy  steps.     But  the  joy,  which 
he  receives  from  my  presence,  best  pleads  my  excu^} 
nd,  dissipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry  thought, 
eaves  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture.   With 
irhat  words,  my  fair  one,  shall  I  express  my  tenderness, 
>r  describe.the  emotions  which  now  warm  my  transported 
x>som  !  Words  are  too  faint  to  describe  my  love ;  and 
f,  alas  !  you  feel  not  the  same  flame  within  you,  in  vain 
(hall  I  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  just  concepticm  of  it. 
But  your  every  word  and  ever^unotion  suffice  to  remove 
:his  doubt ;  and  while  they  express  your  passion,  serve 
ilso  to  inflame  mine.     How  amiable  this  solitude,  this 
silence,  this  darkness  !  No  objects  now  importune  the  ra^ 
i^ished  soul.     The  thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  nothing 
but  our  mutual  happiness,  wholly  possess  the  mind,  and 
convey  a  pleasure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  seek  for 
in  every  other  enjoyment.-^— 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sig^, 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
yopr  heart  with  such  vain  ^xieties  ?  Why  so  often  ask 
me.  How  long  my  love  sliall  yet  etidure  ?  Alas  !  my  Caelia, 
can  I  resolve  this  question  ?  Do  I  know  Iww  long  my  lift 
shall  yet  endure  ?  But  does  this  also  disturb  your  tender 
breast  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever 
present  with  you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hours, 
and  poison  even  those  joys  which  love  inspires  ?  Consider 
rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we 
should  well  employ  the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part 
of  so  perishable  an  existence.  Yet  a  little  moment,  and 
iJuse  shall  be  no  more.  We  shall  be,  as  if  we  had  never 
been.      Not  a  memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  'aad 
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even  the  fabulous  shades  below  will  not  afford  us  a  ha- 
bitation. Our  fruitless  anxieties,  our  vain  projects^  our 
uncertain  speculations,  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost*  Our  present  doubts,  concerning  the  original  cause  of 
all  things,  must  never,  alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we 
may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  preside, 
he  must  be  pleased  to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being, 
and  enjoy  that  pleasure,  for  which  alone  we  were  created. 
Let  this  reflection  give  case  to  your  anxious  thoughts ; 
but  render  not  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for 
ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient,  once  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded 
loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of 
a  vain  superstition :  But  while  youth  and  passion,  my 
fair  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find  gayer 
subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
caresses. 
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There  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  nature,  with  regard  to  men  and  other  ani- 
mals, that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime 
celestial  spirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with 
superior  beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to 
lie  lethargic  or  idle;  but  urges  him  by  necessity,  to 
employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  industry. 
Brute-creatures  have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied 
by  nature,  being  clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things :  And  where  their  own  industry  is 
requisite  on  any  occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts, 
still  supplies  them  with  the  arty  and  guides  them  to  their 
good  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  exposed 
naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rises  slowly 
firom  that  helpless  state,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  his 
parents ;  and,  having  attained  his  Utmost  growth  and  per- 
fection, reaches  only  a  capacity  of  subsisting,  by  his  own 

*  Or  the  mao  of  actioa  uid  viitu«. 
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care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  sold  to  skill  and  la- 
bour j  and  where  nature  furnishes  the  materials,  they 
are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  mdustry,  ever  active 
and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute  state,  and 
fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience* 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man!  the  beneficence  of 
nature;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under 
the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to  rest 
contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  return  to 
the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky  for  thy 
covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  against 
the  ravenous  animak  of  *the  desert  ?  Then  return  also  to 
thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  superstition,  to  thy 
brutal  ignorance ;  and  sink  thyself  below  those  animals, 
whose  condition  thou  admirest,  and  wouldst  so  fondly 
imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  to 
employ  these  talents :  Harken  to  her  voice,  which  so 
plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  also  be  the 
object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten> 
tion  alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be- 
hold this  artizan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal;  and,  moulding  that  metal 
by  his  cunning  hands,  createsj  as  it  were  by  ma- 
gic, every  weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  untensiL 
for  his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  skill  from  na- 
ture :  Use  and  practice  have  taught  it  him  :  and  if  thou 
wouldst  emulate  his  success,  thou  must  follow  his  latx^ 
rious  footsteps. 
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But  while  thou  mmUttousfy  iapirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  ne- 
glect thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it 
still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
nature?  Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  from  every 
rational  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts 
and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  supply 
her  defects.  If  she  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know 
that  she  still  expects  industry  and  apj^cation  on  our 
pflot,  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to  our  negligent 
ingratitude.  The  richest  genius,  like  the  most  fertile 
soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest  weeds } 
and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure  and  use 
of  man,  produces,  to  its  slothful  owner,  the  most  abundant 
cn^  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  industry,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.     For  this  were  arts  invented,  scien- 
ces cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  societies  modelled,  by 
the  most  profound  Avisdom  of  patriots  and  legislatCM^. 
Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  lies  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  elements,  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  for- 
get not,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  object  of  his  being. 
Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  in 
view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  for  fe- 
licity amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  po- 
lished citizen,  who,  under  the  protectitm  of  bws,  enjoys 
every  convenience  which  industry  has  invented ;  so  much 
if  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and 
the  true  philoso[^er,  who  governs  his  appetites,  subdues 
Ut  passions,  smd  has  learned,  from  reason,  to  set  a  just 
value  on  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment.     For  is  there  an 
aft  wA  apprenticeship  necesary  for  every  other  attain- 
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ment  ?  And  is  there  no  3tt  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts 
to  direct  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?  Can  no  particular 
pleasure  be  attained  without  skill ;  and  can  the  vdiole 
be  regulated,  without  reflection  or  intelligence,  by  the 
blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct  ?  Surely  then  no 
mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affair,  but  every 
man,  however  dissolute  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as  that 
which  the  celestial  bodies  observe,  when  conducted  by 
the  hand  oi  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal 
plains.  But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  com- 
mitted, let  us  register  these  mistakes ;  let  us  consider 
their  causes ;  let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  in- 
quire for  their  remedies.  When  from  this  we  have  fix- 
ed all  the  rules  of  conduct,  we  are  philosophers.  When 
we  have  reduced  these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  sages. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
several  wheels  and  springs  of  a  machine  :  Such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the 
master  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together ; 
moves  them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion ; 
and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspiring 
order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view, 
shall  that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intolerable  i 
Know,  that  this«Iaboiur  itself  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that  every  en- 
joyment soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not 
acquired  by  fatigue  and  industry.  See  the  hardy  hunt* 
ers  rise  from  their  downy  couches,  shake  off*  the  slum- 
bers which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and 
ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  fisi- 
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*  xning  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest.  They  leave  behind, 
in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighbouring  plains, 
animals  of  every  kind  whose  flesh  furnishes  the  most 
delicious  fare,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  the  fatal 
stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  purchase.  He 
seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from  his  search,  or 
flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  from  his  violence. 
Having  exerted  in  the  chace  every  passion  of  the  mind, 
and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charms 
of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares  his  pleasures  to  those  of 
his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit 
even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  frequently  escapes 
our  toils  ?  And  cannot  the  same  industry  render  the  cul* 
tivating  of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our  passions,  the 
enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable  occupation  j 
while  we  are  every  day  sensible  of  our  progress,  and  be- 
hold our  inward  features  and  coimtenance  brightening 
incessantly  with  new  charms  ?  Begin  by  curing  yourself  of 
this  lethargic  indolence ;  the  task  is  not  difficult :  You 
need  but  taste  the  sweets  of  honest  labour.  Proceed  to 
learn  the  just  value  of  every  pursuit ;  long  study  is  not 
requisite :  Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the 
body,  virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will 
then  perceive  the  advantages  of  industry :  You  will  then 
be  sensible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 

In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  In 
vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicious 
wines  and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fatigue ; 
your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust.  The  mind,  unexer- 
cised, finds  every  delight  insipid  and  loathsome  ;  and  ere 
jet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the  torment 
of  iU  multiplied  diseases,  your  nobler  part  is  sensible  of 
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the  invading  poison^  and  seeks  in  vain  to  reUeve  its  an)d- 
ety  by  new  pleasures,  which  still  augment  the  fatal  ma- 
lady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, you  more  and  more  expose  yourself  ^o  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  external  objects, 
winch  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravish  from  you.  I 
shall  suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  favour  you  still 
with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  possessions.  I 
prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  your  luxurious 
pleasures,  you  are  unhappy ;  and  that,  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence, you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  prosperous 
fortune  still  allows  you  to  possess. 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  consideration 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  cannot 
possibly  exist,  where  there  is  no  security;  and  security 
can  have  no  place,  where  fortune  has  any  dominion. 
Though  that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert  her  rage 
against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  still  torment  you; 
would  disturb  your  slumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and 
throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  most  delicious  ban- 
quets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and 
those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human  fiiry  reach  not 
to  so  sublime  a  height.  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that 
serene  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure,  mixed  with  com- 
passion, on  the  errors  of  mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly 
seek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility, 
honour,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part 
he  beholds  disappointed  of  their  fond  wishes  :  Some  la- 
ment, that  having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  de- 
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■s  nvUhed  from  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all 
rampbiii,  that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can- 
not give  tliem  happinest,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their 
distnaed  minds. 

But  docs  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  tliis  philo- 
tophical   indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  lamenting 
the  miseries  of  manlcind,  without  ever  employing  himself 
for  tlicir  relief?    Does  he  constantly  indulge  this  severe 
wisdom,  whiclt,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  hu- 
^^BD  accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  ren« 
^^p  bim  careless  of  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  xocie- 
H^  No ;  he  knows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathy  neither  true 
wi^om  nor  true  happiness  can  be  found.     He  feels  too 
nrongly  the  chartn  of  the  social  affections,  ever  to  coun- 
renct  so  sweet,  so  natural,  so  virtuous  a  propensity.  Even 
when,  batlied  in  tears,  he  laments  the  miseries  of  human 
race,  of  his  country,  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to  give 
tuccour,  can  only  relieve  tlicm  by  compassion  -,  he  yet  re- 
joices in  tlie  generous  disposition,  and  feels  a  satisfaction 
■uperior  to  that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.     So  engaging 
IK  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the 
Tery  face  of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which, 
ihiiBng  on  a  dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them 
(he  most  glorious  colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ivhole  circle  of  nature. 
^_^  Bat  it  is  not  here  alone,  that  the  social  virtues  display 
^^kir  energy.     With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them, 
^Hky  are  still  predominant.      As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
^^wm,  so  neitlier  an  sensujl  pleasure  obscure  tliem.    The 
joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the  tender 
mtimenta  of  sympathy  and  auction.     They  even  derive 
iKir  chief  influence  from  that  generous   passion;    and 
iben  presented  alone,  aftbrd  nothing  to   the  unhappy 
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mind  but  lassitude  and  disgust*  Behold  this  sprightly  de- 
bauchee>  who  professes  a  contempt  of  all  other  pleasures 
but  those  of  wine  and  jollity:  Separate  him  from  his  com- 
panionsj  like  a  spark  from  a  fire,  where  before  it  contri- 
buted to  the  general  blaze :  His  alacrity  suddenly  extin* 
guishes ;  and>  though  surroimded  with  every  other  means 
of  delight,  he  lothes  the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers 
even  the  most  abstracted  study  and  speculation^  as  more 
agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  afford  such  transporting 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  GrOD  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every  earthly 
mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions.  As 
harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and  receive  a  lustre  by 
their  friendly  union ;  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental 
affection !  What  selfish  passion^  what  sensual  delight  is  a 
match  for  it  I  Whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity  and 
virtue  of  his  offspring,  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through 
the  most  threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you  will 
still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms 
are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  friendship 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  !  What  satisfac- 
tion in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afflicted, 
in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stopping  the  career  of  cruel 
fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their  insults  over  the 
good  and  virtuous  !  But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories 
over  vice  as  well  as  misery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or 
wise  exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern 
their  passions,  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst 
enemies,  which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  ! 
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But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  humai 
rnindi  whichj  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the  di 
finest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its  at 
tendon  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  be 
nevolent  wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  view 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  an( 
devotes  itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their  guardian 
skqi  and  protection.  Toib,  dangers,  death  itself,  carr 
their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good 
and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we  generously  sacrifice  fo 
the  interests  of  our  country.  Happy  the  man,  whom  in 
dulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he  owes  t( 
nature*  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what  must  other 
wise  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel  necessity. 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  cai 
^stiDguish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  re 
semblance  with  the  Divinity.  The  softest  benevolence 
the  most  undaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sentiments 
the  most  sublime  love  of  virtue,  all  these  animate  succes 
lively  his  transported  bosom.  What  satisfaction,  when  h 
looks  within,  to  find  the  most  turbulent  passions  tuned  ti 
jiBt  harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarring  soun< 
banished  from  this  enchanting  music  !  If  the  contempla 
tian,  even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  so  delightful ;  if  it  ra 
viihes  the  senses,  even  when  the  fair  form  is  foreign  to  us 
What  must  be  the  effects  of  moral  beauty  ?  And  wha 
influence  must  it  have,  when  it  embellishes  our  ow 
mmd,  and  is  the  result  of  our  own  reflection  and  indus 
try? 

But  nvhere  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  And  what  recon, 
fence  has  Nature  provided  for  such  important  sacrifice 
as  those  of  life  and  fortune^  which  we  must  often  mat 
to  it?    Oh,  sons  of  earth !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  v< 
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lue  of  this  celestial  mistress  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire 
For  her  portion,  when  ye  observe  her  genuine  charms  ? 
But  know,  that  Nature  has  been  mdulgent  to  human 
weakness,  and  has  not  left  this  favourite  child  naked 
and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  with  the 
richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful,  lest  the  allurements  of 
interest  should  engage  such  suitors,  as  were  insensible 
of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has  wisely 
provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the 
sweet  reward  of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown 
which  covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  disinterested  pa- 
triot, or  th^  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Ele- 
vated by  so  sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks 
do\\'n  with  contempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  all  the  menaces  of  danger.  Death  itself  loses  its 
terrors,  when  he  considers,  that  its  dominion  extends  only 
over  a  part  of  him,  and  that,  in  spite  of  death  and  time,  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  and  the  endless  vicissitude  of  hu- 
man affairs,  he  is  assured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all 
the  sons  of  men. 

There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  ha^ 
reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  propor- 
;:ion.  Let  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this 
beneficent  Being  extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  pro- 
longs our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  be- 
stow on  virtue  its  just  reward,  and  render  it  fully  tri- 
umphant. The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any 
hing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with  the  por- 
rion  marked  out  to  him  by  the  8u£reme  Disposer  of 
ill  things.     Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  revrard 
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prepared  for  him ;  but  if,  disappointed,  he  thinks  not  tor- 
tile an  empty  name ;  but  justly  esteeming  it  its  own  re- 
ward, he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of  his  Crea- 
tor, who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has  thereby  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  once  acquiring  so  invalu- 
aUe  a  possession. 
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THE  PLITONIST*. 

To  some  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  mankindy  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so 
widdy  in^  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one 
should  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after  by 
mother.  To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  sur«- 
prise,  that  a  man  should  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at 
different  times;  and,  after  possession,  reject  with  dis- 
dain what,  before,  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows  and 
wishes.  To  me  this  feverish  uncertainty  and  irresolu- 
tion, in  human  conduct,  seems  altogether  unavoidable ; 
nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
ifae  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tran- 
-quUlity  or  satisfaction,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble 
pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applaiise.  The 
^Divinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Human 
minds  are  ^smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from 
ibis  ocean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return 

*  Or,  the  oiJiii  of  contemplation,  and  p/iJou>j>fiical  devotion. 
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o  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  In  that  immensity  of  per« 
ection.  When  checked  in  this  natural  course,  by  vice 
)r  folly,  they  become  furious  and  enraged  ;  and,  swelling 

0  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  on 
he  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expres- 
;ion,  each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the 
Tedulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  man- 
lers.  The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  sensiUy 
feels,  even  amid  the  highest  succesis,  the  unsatisfactory 
lature  of  all  those  pleasures  which  detain  it  from .  its 
Tue  object.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoy- 
ment ;  I  measure  the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  and 
Jie  importance  of  his  object ;  I  find  that  all  his  happi- 
ness proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought,  which 
Lakes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after ;  he 
bas  now  enjoyed  the  pleasiu-e,  which  he  fondly  sought 
ifter.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upon 
liim  with  double  anguish :  His  mind  tormented  with 
Fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
iatiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  assuming  the 
:itle  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers  to  submit 
:o  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a 
[Risible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbaticm 
md  applause  ;  and  seems  offended,  that  we  should  hesitate 

1  moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his 
/irtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more  \  I 
>egin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue  :  But 
)ehold  !  ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  faim- 
elf  from  me  ;  and,  addressing  hk»  discourse  to  that  crowd 
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of  heedless  auditors,  fondly  abuses  them  by  his  magnifi- 
cent  pretensions. 

O  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, 
not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the 
more  solid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one  re- 
gard of  his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe.  Thou 
sorely  art  conscious  of  the  hoUowness  of  thy  pretended 
probity;  whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  friend,  thou 
fbrgettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  great- 
est benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoratipn  due  to  infinite 
perfection,  whence  every  thing  good  and  valuable  is  de- 
rived !  Where  is  the  gratitude,,  owing  to  thy  Creator, 
who  called  thee  forth  fi*om  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in 
all  these  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring 
diee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to 
neglect  what  thou  owest  to  himself,  the  most  perfect 
being,  to  whom  thou  art  connected  by  the  closest  tye  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol :  Thou  worshippest 
thy  imaginary  perfections  :  Or  rather,  sensible  of  thy  real 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  world,  and 
to  please  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers. 
Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting  what  is  most  excellent 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to  substitute  in  his  place 
what  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands ;  all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affectest  so  nice  a 
discernment :  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  pro- 
duction still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought, 
and  that  it  is  mind  alone,  which  we  admire,  while  we 
bestow  our  applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned 
statue,  or  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary, 
the  architect,  come  still  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect 
on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from 
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a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  cotdd  extract  such  expres- 
sions and  proportions.    This  superior  beauty  of  thought 
and  intelligence  thou  thyself  acknowledgest,  while  thou 
^nvitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony 
of  affections,  the  dignity  of  sentiments,  and  aU  those 
graces  of  a  mind,  which  chiefly  merit  our   attention. 
But  why  stoppest  thou  short  ?  Seest  thou  nothing  farther 
that  is  valuable  ?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beau- 
ty and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found 
the  most  consummate  beauty?  the  most  perfect  order? 
Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.     The 
one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.    The  nearer  art 
approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it  esteemed. 
But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what 
an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between  them? 
Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward 
and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles ;  as  exceed- 
ing her  imitation ;  as  beyond  her  comprehension.     Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.     Cm 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence 
and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  con- 
trivance of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely 
good  and  wise  ? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what 
more  perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe  ?  Or 
virtue,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure 
•f  this  contemplation,  it  must  be  either  the  narrowness 
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of  our  faculties,  which  conceals  from  us  the  greatest 
part  of  these  beauties  and  perfections  ;  or  the  shortness 
of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  sufficient  to  instruct 
us  in  them.  But  it  jis  our  comfort,  that,  if  we  employ 
worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned  us,  they  will  be  en- 
larged in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to  render  us 
nKire  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker :  And  that  the 
task,  which  can  never'  be  finished  in  time,  will  be  the 
business  of  an  eternity. 


ESSAY   XVIII. 


THE  SCEPTIC. 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion,  with  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and  found  in 

• 

myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than  assent  to  their 
conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake,  to  which  they  seem 
liable,  almost  without  exception ;  they  confine  too  much 
their  principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vast  variety, 
which  nature  has  so  much  affected  in  all  her  operations. 
When  a  philosopher  has  once  laid  hold  of  a  favourite 
principle,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  many  natural  effects, 
he  extends  the  same  principle  over  the  whole  creation, 
and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon,  though  by  the 
most  violent  and  absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being 
narrow  and  contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  conception 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature  ;  but  imagine,  that 
she  b  as  much  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  we  are  in 
our  speculation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers,  is  to  be  sus- 
pected on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern^- 
ing  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness. 
In  that  case,  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  nar* 
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rowness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also  of  their 
passions.  Ahnost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclina- 
tion, to  which  his  other  desires  and  affections  submit, 
and  which  governs  hitn^  though,  perhaps,  with  some  in- 
tervals, through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  di& 
cult  for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing,  which  appears 
totally  indifferent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any 
person,  or  can  possess  charms,  which  altogether  escape  his 
observation.  ^  His  own  pursuits  are  always,  in  his  account, 
the  most  engaging :  The  objects  of  his  passion,  the  most 
valuable ;  And  the  road,  which  he  pursues,  the  only  one 
that  leads  to  happiness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments,  suffi- 
cient to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their 
maxims  and  principles.    Do  they  not  see  the  vast  va- 
riety of  inclinations  and  pursuits   among   our   ^)ecies; 
-where  each  man  seems  fiilly  satisfied  with  his  own  course 
of  Hfe,  and  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  unhappiness  to 
be  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbour  ?  Do  they  not  fieel 
in  themselves,  that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  displeases 
^  at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination ;  and  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to  recal  that 
taste  or  appetite,  which  formerly  bestowed  charms  on 
what  now  appears  indifferent  or  disagreeable  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  therefore  of  those  general  preferences  of  the 
town  or  country  life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure, 
of  retirement  or  society ;  when,  besides  the  different  in- 
clinations of  different  men,  every  one's  experience  may 
convince  him,  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable 
in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or  their  judicious  mix- 
ture chiefly  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agree- 
able ? 
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iluUl  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 

ituKs  i  And  must  a  man  consult  only  his  hmnour  and 

clinatioa,  in  order  to  determine  his  coime  of  life,  wttb- 

it  employing  his  reason  to  inform   htm  wlut  road  is 

ible,  and  leads  most  surely  lo  happiness  i  Is  there 

difference,  then,  between  one  man'it  conduct  and  ant>- 


I  ansver,  there  is  a  great  difference.  One  man,  fol- 
nring  hi>  inclination,  in  choosing  his  cotirse  of  life,  msy 
mploy  much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  anocber, 
tbo  is  led  by  incUoaiion  into  the  same  course  ot  life, 
nd  pursues  the  same  object.  y/«  hchtj  riu  eUef  oijrei 
fifour  lUsirrt  ?  Acquire  sldU  in  your  profession  ;  be  di- 
igeni  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of  your 
biends  and  acquaintance}  avcnd  pleasure  and  cxpence ;  and 
Kver  be  generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  than 
Xn  could  save  by  frugality-  Would  yoii  tseqtiin  the  pahUc 
Guard  equally  against  the  extremes  of  arrogance 
fawning.  Let  it  appear  that  you  set  a  value  upon 
irsdf,  but  witlioui  despising  others.  If  you  &1I  into 
feher  of  the  extremes,  you  either  provoke  men's  pride  by 
W  imotence,  or  teach  them  to  despise  yon  by  your  ri- 
mbmission,  and  by  the  mean  opruon  which  you 
itenain  of  yourself. 

y,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prduence 
what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursue*  in  the 
of  life  which  he  has  chosen. — What  is  it  then 
fsire  more?  Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  as  to 
to  learn  something  by  magic  or  witch- 
beyond  what  tan  be  known  by  common  prudence 
scmion  ? — Yes  \  we  come  to  a  philosopher  to  be 
led,  how  we  shall  choose  our  ends,  more  than  the 
ioc  attaining  these  ea^s  :    We  want  to  know  what 
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sire  we  shall  gradfj,  what  passion  we  shall  comply 
th,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge^     As  to  the  rest, 
trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  maxims  of 
s  world,  for  our  instruction. 

1  am  sorry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philosopher : 
V  I  find. your  questions  very  perplexing;  and  am  in 
Qger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  severe,  of  passing 
*  a  pedant  and  scholastic;  -if  it  be  too  easy  and  free, 
being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality. 
Dwever,  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  upon 

2  matter,  and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of  at 
ie  consequence  as  I  do  myself.  By  that  means  you 
U  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor  your 
ger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn 
>m  philosophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as 
rtain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself, 
Luable  or  despicable,  desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or 
formed ;  but  that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  parti- 
lar  constitution  and  fabric  of  human  sentiment  and  af* 
:tion.  What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one  ani- 
d,  appears  loathsome  to  another :  What  affects  the 
ding  of  one  with  delight,  produces  imeasiness  in  another, 
lis  is  confessedly  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  bodily 
ises :  But,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately, 
i  shall  find  that  the  same  observation  holds  even  where 
s  mind  concurs  with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  senti- 
mt  with  the  exterior  appetite. 

Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
;  mistress:  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for 
»rds  to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very 
iously,  if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or 
angel  ?  If  you  answer  that  you  never  wefe<  He  will 
m  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  concep- 
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tkm  of  such  divine  beauties  as  those  which  his  charmer 
possesses;  so  complete  a  shape;  such  well-proportioned 
features ;  so  engaging  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  Tou  can  infer  nothing) 
however^  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the  poor  man 
b  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  between  the 
sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  animals,  is  in 
him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by  some  qualities 
which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine  creature, 
not  only  to  a  different  animal,  but  also  to  a  different 
man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with 
the  utmost  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  fa*- 
voor  of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant 
sees  the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a 
despicable  and  a  miserable  creature,  it  Is  regarded  by  its 
fond  parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished. 
The  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the 
most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  further,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun- 
ces one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautifid 
and  amiable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those 
qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or 
praises.  I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make 
this  proposition  evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to 
negligent  thinkers;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  most  feelings  of  the 
txxly,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward 
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than  in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There  is 
something  ajqxroaching  to  prinriples  in  mental  taste ;  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  pbusiUy  than  cooks 
or  peiAuners.  We  may  observe,  howeveri  that  this 
uniformity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that 
there  is  «  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of 
beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudioei 
caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this 
kind*  Tou  will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  ac- 
customed to  Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  fot 
low  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scots  tune  is  not  preferable* 
You  have  not  even  any  single  argument,  beyond  your 
own  taste,  which  you  can.  employ  in  your  behalf:  And 
to  your  antagonist  his  particular  taste  wiU  always  appear 
a  more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you 
be  wise,  each  of  you  will  allow  that  the  other  may  be  in 
the  right }  and  having  many  other  instances  of  this  diversity 
of  taste,  you  will  both  confess,  that  beauty  and  worth  are 
merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  consist  in  an  agreeable 
sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a  particular  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  structure  and  constitution  of  that 
mind. 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  inhuman  kind, 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes  she  could 
produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind,  merely  by 
the  change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration 
on  the  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by 
this  argument.  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may 
draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
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m  realitjj  without  adding  any  thing,  to  them,  or  dimi- 
nishing any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolo-, 
maic  and  Copernican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by 
my  inquiries,  to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in 
my  conception,  the  same  relations  tliat  they  bear  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  always  u  real, 
though  often  an  unknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of 
things  'f  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  various 
apprehensions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race 
should  for  ever  conclude,  that  the  sun  moves,  and  the 
earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch  from  his 
place  for  all  these  reasonings ;  and  such  conclusions  are 
eternally  false  and  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of  beau- 
UJul  and  deformedy  desirable  and  odious ^  as  with  truth  and 
falsehood.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  not  content 
w&h  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they  stand  in  thenv 
sdves :  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight  or  uneasiness, 
approbation  or  blame,  consequent  to  that  survey ;  and 
this  sentiment  determines  it  to  afGx  the  epithet  beautiful 
§r  deformed^  desirable  or  odiouf.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  sentiment  must  depend  upon  the  particular  fabric  or 
structure  of  the  mind,  which  enables  such  particular 
forms  to  operate  in  such  a  particular  manner,  and  pro- 
duces a  sympathy  or  conformity  between  the  mind  and 
its  objects.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward 
organs,  the  sentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the  form 
remains  the  same.  The  sentiment  being  different  from 
the  object,  and  arising  from  its  operation  upon  the  organs 
of  the  mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  must  vary  the 
effect,  nor  can  the  same  object,  presented  to  a  mind  to- 
tally different,  produce  the  same  sentiment. 

VOL.  I.  N 


vowams  sucn  paracuiar  punuicsr  out  wim  : 
beauty,  dther  natural  or  moral,  the  case  is  < 
supposed  to  be  difierent.  The  agreeable  < 
thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  sentim 
that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turb 
violent  as  to  distinguish  itself,  in  an  evident 
from  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  distinguish  t 
man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellip! 
Copernican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  spiral 
Ptolomaic,  -without  perceiving  that  the  formei 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully 
every  quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  pr 
said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is 
Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  r 
part  of  the  line,  nvhosf  parts  are  all  equally  dista 
common  centre.  It  is  only  the  effect,  which  tl 
produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  particular  fabric  or 
renders  it  susceptible  of  sudi  sentiments.  In  v 
you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  eithe; 
senses,  or  by  mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the 
of  that  figure. 
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narration.  He  would  even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  c 
itf  than  they  could  attain  who  had  not  studied  so  exactl 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore,  ever 
thing  in  the  poem  :  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty 
because  the  beauty,  properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  th 
poem^  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste  of  the  reader.  Ani 
where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy  of  temper  as  to  mak 
him  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty 
though  possessed  of  the  science  and  understanding  of  ai 
angel  *. 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  fron 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any  person  pur 
sues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  mereli 
from  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  sue 
cess  which  he  meets  with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects  havt 
ad)solutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They  de 
rive  ^eir  worth  merely  froiA  the  passion.  If  that  b( 
strong,  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person  is  happy 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss,  dressec 
in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing-school  ball,  receives  as  com- 
plete enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator,  who  triumphs  ir 
the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs  the  pas- 
sions and  resolutions  of  a  numerous  assembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and 
another,  with  regard  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  passion, 
or  in  the  enjtyment :  And  these  diflFerences  are  sufficient 
to  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and  misery. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  neither  be  too  violent 
nor  too  remiss.  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpe- 
tual hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a  dis< 
agreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

*SeeNoTB[P.] 
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To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerfu 
not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  propensity  t( 
joy  is  real  riches  :  One  to  fear  and  sorrow 
vcrty.  « 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjotfmc 
object,  arc  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  i 
siidi  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.     Philo. 
voiioNy  for  instance,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a  { 
transitory  effect  of  high  spirits,  great  leisure,  a  i 
and  a  habit  of  study  and  contein^ilation  :  Bi 
standing   all   these  circumstances,   an   abstrac 
object,  like  that  which  natural  religion  alone 
us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  ai 
in  life.     To  render  the  passion  of  continuanc( 
find  some  method  of  affecting  the  senses  and  i 
and  must  embrace  some  historical  as  well  as 
account  of  the  divinity.      Popular  superstitio 
servances  are  even  found  to  be  of  use  in  t 
lar. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  differ 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that^a  life 
cannot  suooort  itself  so  lon^;  as  one  of  busi 
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Bat  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any  eti^ 
jtgmenty  the  object  is  often  wanting  :  And  in  this  respect, 
the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  contribute  not 
90  much  to  happiness,  as  those  wliich  rest  in  ourselves  i 
since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining  such  objects, 
nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  passion  for  learning 
is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind  ;  and 
even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  much 
afiected  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their  application 
and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employ- 
ment, renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions,  steels  the 
heart  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affec- 
tions to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an 
entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  conversation,  than  to  those  of  the  senses. 
This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
careless  reasoner,  that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are  not 
alike  fiivourable  to  happiness,  and  that  one  passion  or  hu- 
mour may  be  extremely  desirable,  while  another  is  equally 
disagreeable.  And,  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  niinJ  ;  nor  is  there 
any  one  situation  of  affairs,  in  itself,  preferable  to  another. 
Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative 
to  human  sentiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever 
.  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  !Proteus-like,  he 
would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  of  his 
shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
deprived  us.    The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind 
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no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  bodjr. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  notkm^ 
that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  desirabkr 
As  a  stream  necessarily  follows  the  several  inclinatiom 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  runs ;  so  are  the  ignorant  and 
thou^tless  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural 
propensities.  Such  are  efiectually  excluded  from  all 
pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  the  medkifu  of  the  mmdf 
so  much  boasted.  But  even  upon  the  wise  and  thou^H- 
(ill,  nature  has  a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always  in 
a  man's  jpower,  by  the  utmost  art  and  industry,  to  cor- 
rect his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  character,  to 
which  he  aspires.  The  emjnre  c^  philosophy  extends 
over  a  few ;  and  with  regard  to  these  two,  her  authority 
is  very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  sensible  of 
the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  desire  to  attain  it ;  but  it  is 
not  always  certain,  that  they  will  be  successful  in  their 
wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without  prejudice,  the  course  of 
human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almost  en- 
tirely guided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that  gene- 
ral maxims  have  little  influence,  but  so  &r  as  they  affect 
our  taste  or  sentiment.     If  a  man  have  a  lively  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passions,  his  conduct 
will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality ;    or 
if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  easy  and  ex- 
peditious.    On  the  other  hand,  where  one  is  bom  of  so 
perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  callous  and  insensible  a 
disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish  for  virtue  and  humanity, 
no  sympathy    with  his   fellow-creatures,    no    desire   of 
esteem  and  applause ;  such  a  one  must  be  allowed  entirely 
incurable,  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philosophy.     He 
reaps  no  satisfaction  but  from  low  and  sensual  objects, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  passions  :    He  feels 
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no  remorse  to  controul  his  vicious  ijiclinations :  He  has 
not  even  that  sense  or  taste^  which  is  requisite  to  make 
lum  desire  a  better  character .  For  my  part)  I  know  not 
how  I  should  address  myself  to  such  a  one^  or  by  what 
arguments  I  should  endeavour  to  reform  him.  Should 
I  tell  him  of  the  inward  satis£iction  which  results  from 
laudable  and  humane  actions,  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
dinnterested  love  and  fiiendshipi  the  lasting  enjoyments 
of  a  good  name  and  an  estaUished  character,  he  might 
still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures  to  such  as 
were  susceptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds 
himself  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  disposition.  I  must 
repeat  it ;  my  pliilosophy  afibrds  no  remedy  in  such  a 
case,  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  person's 
imhappy  condition.  But  then  I  ask.  If  any  other  philo- 
sophy can  afford  a  remedy ;  or  if  it  be  possible,  by  any 
system,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however  per*- 
verse  may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind  ?  Experience 
irill  soon  convince  us  of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  aiErm,  that,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit,  which  results 
finom  philosophy,  arises  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeds more  firom  its  secret,  insensible  influence,  than 
from  its  immediate  application. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
dierishes  those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  consists.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  man, 
whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
passions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the  same 
time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  distinc- 
tiOD  in  characters  and  manners ;    nor  is  his  sense  of  this 
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kind  diminishedi  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  in- 
creased, by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be 
produced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious  ef- 
fects of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not 
altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of 
many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  structure. 
Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a  character 
which  he  approves :  Let  him  be  well  acquainted  with 
those  particulars  in  which  his  own  character  deviates 
from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  constant  watch  over 
himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  efibrt,  from 
the  vices,  towards  the  virtues  y  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in 
time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  for  the 
better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  inclina- 
tions.  A  man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  sobriety 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  disorder :  If  he  engage 
in  business  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a  pimishment 
to  him:  If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise  beneficence 
and  affability,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride 
and  violence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  virtuous  course  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  have  but 
resolution  enough,  for  some  time,  to  impose  a  violence 
on  himself^  his  reformation  needs  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  this  conviction  and  this  resolu- 
tion never  can  have  place,  unless  a  man  be,  before-hand, 
tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philosophy  : 
It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
those  dispositions  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain,  by 
a  constant  bent  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  habit.     Beyond 
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this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influence ;  and 
I  must  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  those  exhortations 
and  consolations,  which  are  in  such  vogue'among  specula- 
tive reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed)  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despicable; 
but  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  from  the  parti- 
cular character  and  constitution  of  the  mind  which  sur«» 
veys  them.  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment  any 
person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate  his 
pasaons,  there  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more 
[deasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  like 
IXniliam  Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms,  like  Alexan- 
der. 

But  though  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  determin- 
ed only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  individual, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronouncing  its  ver- 
dict, considers  not  the  object  simply,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
surveys  it  with  all  the  circumstances,  which  attend  it. 
A  man  transported  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  possessing 
a  diamond,  confines  not  his  view  to  the  glittering  stone 
before  him  :  He  also  considers  its  rarity,  and  hence  chiefly 
arises  his  pleasure  and  exubtion.  Here  therefore  a  phi- 
losopher may  step  in,  and  suggest  particular  views,  and 
considerations,  and  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  us,  and  by  that  means,  he  may  either  mode- 
rate or  excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  their  lies  this  strong  presumption  against 
it^  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would 
have  occurred  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of 
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philosophy ;  if  they  be  not  natural^  they  never  can  have 
any  iiidiience  on  the  affections.  These  are  of  a  very  deli- 
cate nature>  and  cannot  be  forced  or  constrained  by  the 
utmost  art  or  industry.  A  consideration  which  we  seek 
for  on  purpose,  which  we  enter  into  with  difficulty,  which 
we  cannot  attain  without  care  and  attention,  will  never 
produce  those  genuine  and  durable  movements  of  passion, 
which  are  the  result  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  A  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure  himself  of  love, 
by  viewing  his  mistress  through  the  artificial  medium  of  a 
microscope  or  prospect,  and  beholding  there  the  coarse* 
ness  of  her  skin,  and  monstrous  disproportion  of  her  fea- 
tures, as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate  any  passion  by  the 
artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  natural  aspect  and  situation  of  the  ob- 
ject, vnMy  in  both  cases,  still  recur  upon  him.  The  reflec- 
tions of  philosophy  ate  too  subtle  and  distant  to  take 
place  in  common  life,  or  eradicate  any  affection.  The  air 
is  too  fine  to  breathe  in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and 
clouds  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflections,  which 
philosophy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  cannot 
diminish  or  extinguish  our  vicious  passions,  without  di- 
minishing or  extinguishing  such  as  are  virtuous,  and  ren- 
dering the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  inactive.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  general,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
our  affections.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct  their  influ- 
ence only  to  one  side.  If  by  incessant  study  and  medita- 
tion we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and  present  to  us, 
they  will  operate  throughout,  and  spread  an  universal  in- 
sensibility over  the  mind.  When  we  destroy  the  nerves, 
we  extinguish  the  sense  of  pleasure,  together  witli  tiiat  of 
pain,  in  the  human  body. 
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It  Will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
or  other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical 
reflections,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  violence  of  men,  say 
the  philosophers  *,  ever  discompofe  you  by  anger  or  hatred, 
WmtU  you  be  angry  at  the  ape  for  its  malicey  or  the  tygerfor 
its  ferocity  ?  This  reflection  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion,  of 
human  nature,  and  must  extinguish  the  social  afiections. 
It  tends  also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's  own 
crimes;  when  he  considers,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to 
mankind,  as  the  particular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

AU  Ms  arise  from  the  order  of  the  universe^  nuhich  is  abso^ 
htify  perfect.  Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine  an  order 
fif  the  sake  of  your  own  particular  interest  ?  What  if  the 
ills  I  suffer  arise  from  malice  or  oppression  ?  But  the  vices 
and  imperfections  of  men  are  also  comprehended  in  the  order  of 
the  universe : 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  hfa^n^s  design, 
WTtt/  then  a  BoRGiA  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  vices  vrill  also  be  a 
part  of  the  same  order. 

To  one  who  said,  that  none  were  happy,  who  were  not 
above  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  Then  none  are  happy  but 
knaves  and  robbers  f . 

Man  is  born  to  be  miserable ,-  and  is  he  surprised  at  any 
particular  misfortune  ?  And  can  he  give  way  to  sorrow  and 
lamentation  upon  account  of  any  disaster  ?  Yes :  He  very 
reasonably  laments,  that  he  should  be  bom  to  be  miser- 
able. Your  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  of 
which  you  pretend  to  ease  him. 

You   should   always   have   before  your    eyes   death,   dis' 
rase,   poverty^   blindness,   exile,   calumny,    and    infamy,    as 

*  Plvt.  Of  Iru  cJiihefhU.  f  Pli'T.  Uron.  Apophthrg;. 


and  intimate  to  us^  imu  u  uie  inie  secivc  ] 
all  our  pleasores^  and  rendering  us  perpetual 

Your  sorrow  is  fruitless  ^  and  wiil  not  cha\ 
of  destiny.     Very  true  :    aiid  for  that  very 
sorry. 

'  Cicero's  consolation  for  deafness  is  s< 
rious.  How  many  languages  are  there^  sa] 
you  do  not  understand?  Thi  Punicy  Spanishy 
tiany  is^c.  With  regard  to  all  tliese^  you  are  i 
deafy  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  ma 
then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to 
more*? 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  t 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him 
ness :  What  I  says  he,  Do  ycu  tliink  there  are  . 
the  dark  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  destructivey  says  Fonti 
bit  ion  y  and  the  passion  for  conquest  y  tlusn  the  i 
astronomy.  What  a  poor  tiling  is  even  the  ' 
comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of  Nature  ? 
ration  is  evidently  too  distant  ever  to  hav* 
Or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patr 
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zfpinat  eyery  system.    Would  philosophers  advise  us  to 
linut  our  affections  to  them  ? 

ExiUf  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  if  no 
evil:  Mathetnaticiam  tell  us ^  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
pointy  cwnpared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  one^s  country,  then, 
is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one  street  to  another,  Man 
is  mt  a  plant,  rooted  in  a  certain  spot  of  earth :  Ail  soils  and 
aU  climates  are  like  suited  to  him  *.  These  topics  are  admir- 
ablei  could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  per- 
sons* But  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  afiairs,  and  destroy  all 
Aeir  attachment  to  their  native  country?  Or  wiU  they 
operate  like  the  quack's  medicinei  which  is  equally  good 
for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy? 

It  is  certain^  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  hu- 
man body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear 
so  mean,  contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  scarcely 
pve  attention  to  what  passes  around  him.  To  engage 
him  to  such  a  condescension  as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a 
Philip  with  2eal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult, than  to  constrain  the  same  Philip,  after  having 
been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  shoes  with  proper  care  and  attention  \  the  occupation 
which  Lucian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now 
all  the  same  topics  of  disdain  towards  human  afiairs, 
which  could  operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  also 
to  a  philosopher ;  but  being,  in  some  measure,  dispro- 
portioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified 
by  the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not 
a  full  impression  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not 
sufficiently  their  truth :    and  is   always  a  sublime  phi* 

*  De  exi^o. 
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losopher,  when  he  needs  not  j  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing 
disturbs  him,  or  rouses  his  affections.  While  others  pbyi 
he  wonders  at  their  keenness  and  ardour ;  but  he  no 
sooner  puts  in  his  own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  trans- 
ported with  the  same  passions,  that  he  had  so  much  con- 
demned, while  he  remained  a  simple  spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations,  chiefly,  to  be  met  with 
in  books  of  philosophy,  firom  which  any  important  efl^ 
is  to  be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations 
are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  most 
superficial  view  of  human  affairs.  When  wc  reflect  on 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable  seem 
all  our  pursuits  of  happiness  ?  And  even,  if  we  would ' 
extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous 
appear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  generous  projects; 
when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes  and  revolutions 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and 
government,  are  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a  rapid 
stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of  matter  ? 
Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to  mortify  all  our  pas- 
sions :  But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  artifice 
of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into  an  opinion, 
that  human  hfe  is  of  some  importance  ?  And  may  not 
such  a  reflection  be  employed  with  success  by  voluptu- 
ous reasoners,  in  oxxler  to  lead  us,  from  the  paths  of  ac- 
tion and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and 
pleasure. 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present 
to  every  one,  a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among 
the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  most 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  same  observation  is 
made  by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the  plague  of  Flo- 
rence.     A  like   principle  make  soldiers,  during  war^ 
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be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  expence^  than  any  other 
race  of  men.  Present  pleasure  is  always  of  importance; 
and  whatever  diminishes  the  importance  of  all  other 
objects^  must  bestow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and 
value. 

The  second  philosophical  consideration^  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  afiections^  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making 
even  in  common  life  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  our  su- 
periors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philosopher 
corrects  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to 
the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy  in  the 
sxtoation  to  which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are 
few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some  consolation 
from  this  reflection,  though,  to  a  very  good-natured 
man,  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather  produce 
sorrow  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  hb  lamentations  for  his 
own  misfortunes,  a  deep  compassion  for  those  of  others. 
Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  the  best  of  these  philo- 
isophical  topics  of  consolation*. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that, 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable  \  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of 
human  aflairs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expect- 
ed. Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments 
of  the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only 
these  advantages,  I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between 
the  virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  par- 
takes,   in  some  degree,  of  this  disorder;  and  the  most 

*  See  Non  [G.] 
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worthy  character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  passions, 
enjoys  not  always  the  highest  felicity. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  proceeds 
from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the  pain  is 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  is  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  part, 
upon  which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their  influence. 
A  tooth-ache  produces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than 
a  phthuis  or  a  dropsy.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  may  observe,  that  all  vice  is  in- 
deed pernicious  \  yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  mea^ 
sured  out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  d^ees 
of  vice ;  nor  is  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting 
from  external  accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy 
and  melancholy  disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  sentiments^  a 
vice  or  imperfection  ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  sense  of  honour  and  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found 
in  very  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to 
imbitter  life,  and  render  the  person  affected  with  it  com- 
pletely miserable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may 
possess  a  spring  and  abcrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of 
hearty  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  rewarded 
much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good  for- 
tune, will  compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse 
arising  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  that, 
if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  possesses  along  with 
it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
pletely vicious.  A  person  of  such  imbecility  of  temper, 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for 
being  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition, 
which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  exposes 
him  the  more  to  fortime  and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame. 
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in  an  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a  virtue  v  but  pro- 
duces great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
d(med  villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  com- 
plexion, with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than 
the  same  excess  in  love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper, 
which  transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders  him 
a  total  slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than 
by  reason  :  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than 
a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced  by  particular 
humour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we  engage 
ourselves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ?  It  is  not  worthy 
of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  wliat 
happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game  by  our 
phlegm  and  carelessness.  While  we  are  reasoning  con- 
cemii^life,  life  is  gone;  and  death,  though  perhaps  they  re- 
ceive him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  phi- 
i  haopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exact  rule  and  method  is  com- 
monly a  painful,  oft  a  fruitless  occupation  :  And  is  it  not 
also  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we 
contend  ?  Even  to  reason  so  carefully  concerning  it,  and 
to  fix  with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it, 
were  it  not  that,  to  some  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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OF  POLYGAMY  AND  DIVORCES. 

As  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual 
consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all  the  variety 
of  conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  they  be 
not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  beget- 
ting children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity, to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education. 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one 
can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his 
offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine, 
that  marriage  can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only 
of  one  mode  or  form.     Did  not  human  laws  restrain  the 
natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be 
as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or 
species* 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages^  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
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they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  contract. 
In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the  ship  comes 
into  the  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  season;  and, notwithstand- 
ing this  precarious  engagement,  they  are  assured,  it  is  said,  of 
the  strictest  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
management  x>f  their  affairs,  from  those  temporary  spouses. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  my  authorities ;  but  I  have 
somewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens,  having  lost 
many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestilence,  allowed  every 
man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  sooner  to  repair  the 
waste  which  had  been  made  by  these  calamities.  The 
poet  Euripides  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  Vixensy 
who  so  plagued  him  with  their  jealousies  and  quarrels, 
that  he  became  ever  after  a  professed  woman-hater  ;  and 
is  the  only  theatrical  writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  that 
ever  entertained  an  aversion  to  the  sex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  History  of  thi 
SevarambianSi  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few  women 
are  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  coast  \  the 
captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  those  endless 
quarrels  which  arose,  regula,jtes  their  marriages  after  the 
following  manner  :  He  takes  a  handsome  female  to  him- 
self alone  ;  assigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior  officerSf 
and  to  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gave  one  wife  in  com- 
mon. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  singular  kind  of  marriagCf 
to  be  met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any  number  of 
them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society  together! 
which  was  perhaps  requisite  for  mutual  defence  in  those 
barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer^ 
they  took  an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common ;  and 
whatever  children  were  bom,  were  reputed  to  belong  to 
all  of.thcm,  and  were  accordingly  provided  for  by  xb^ 
whole  community. 
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Among  the  infierior  creatures^  nature  herself,  beiag 
the  supreme  legislator,  prescribes  all  the  laws  which  re- 
ffiaJte  their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  creature.  Where 
she  furnishes,  with  ease,  food  and  defence  to  the  new- 
bom  animal,  the  present  embrace  terminates  the'  mar- 
riage} and  the  care  of  the*  offspring  is  committed  en- 
tirelj  to  the  fiemale.  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult 
purchase,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  season,  till  the 
oommon  progeny  can  provide  for  itself;  and  then  the 
onion  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the 
parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  tlie  en- 
simig'  season.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man  with 
naaon,  has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every  article  of  his 
oiarriage  contract,'  but  has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his 
aim  prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circumstances 
and  situation.  Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wis- 
dom of  each  individual ;  and,  at  the.  same  time,  by  re- 
straining the  natih^l  liberty  of  men,  make  private  interest 
submit  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  All  regulations, 
diere&Mre,  on  this  head,  are  equally  lawful,  and  equally 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature  \  though  they  are 
not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally  useful  to  society. 
The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  Eastern 
nations ;  or  of  vdiuntary  dii^orces,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
wooian,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  as  among 
die  modem  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  result 
from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for .  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the 
only  'expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the 
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females^  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions  has 
imposed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain 
our  right  of  sovereignty »  and,  sating  our  appetitej  re- 
establish the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unable  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  and  intrigtfes  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
one  faction  against  another,  and  become  absohite  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To  divide  and  to  govern 
is  an  universal  maxim  \  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Euro- 
peans undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more  ignominions 
slavery  than  the  Tiu'ks  or  Persians,  who  are  subjected 
indeed  to  a  sovereign,  that  lies  at  a  distance  from  thenif 
but  in  their  domestic  afiairs  rule  with  an  uncontroidaUe 
sway. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea- 
son, that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation, 
and  destroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  equality, 
which  nature  has  established  between  the  sexes.  We  are, 
by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons: 
Would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing  appellations 
for  the  liarbarous  title  of  master  and  tyrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro- 
ceeding ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lover  is  to- 
tally annihilated ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  meanest  animal.  The  husband  is  as 
little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  secret  of  ex- 
tinguishing every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealousy.  No 
rose  without  its  thorn  ;  but  he  must  be  a  foolish  wretch 
indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose  and  preserves  only  the 
thorn. 
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Bat  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  firiend- 
alup  as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  inti- 
macies and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares 
bring  his  friend  to  his  house  or  table^  lest  Jie  bring  a  lo- 
ver to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence,  all  over  the  east, 
each  family  is  as  much  separate  from  another  as  if  they 
were  so  many  distinct  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then  that 
S<domon9  living  like  an  eastern  prince,  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without 
one  friend,  could  write  so  pathetically  concerning  the  va- 
nity of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  secret  of  one  wife 
or  mistress,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  companions, 
he  might  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agreeable.  I^es- 
troy  love  and  friendship,  what  remains  in  the  world  worth 
accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
eastern  institutions.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
life  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves, 
slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourse,  ei- 
ther with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  What  attention,  too, 
can  it  be  supposed  a  parent,  whose  seraglio  affords  him 
fifty  sons,  will  give  to  instilling  principles  of  morality  or 
science  into  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himself  is  scarcely 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  so  divided  an  af- 
fection ?  Barbarism,  therefore,  appears,  from  reason  as 
well  as  experience,  to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of 
polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount 
the  frightful  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in 
which  It  holds  the  fair-sex  all  over  the  east.  In  those 
countries  men  are   not  allowed  to  have  any   commerce 
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with  the  females,  not  even  physicians,  when  ^ckness 
may  be  supposed  to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  passioiis 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  ren- 
dered them  unfit  objects   of  desire.      Tournefort  tells 
us,  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  Grand  Signkt^s 
seraglio  as  a  physician,  he  was  not'  a  little  surprised,  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  number  of  naked 
arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  room.    He  could , 
not  imagine  what  this  could  mean ;  till  he  was  told  that ' 
those  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  -which  he  must  cure, 
without  knowing  any  more  about  them  than  what  he 
could  learn  from  the  arms.      He  was  not  allowed  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants,  lest 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  concerning  circum- 
stances which  the  delicacy  of  the  Seraglio  allows  not  to 
be  revealed.    Hence  physicians  in  the  east  pretend  to 
know  all  diseases  from  the  pulse,  as  our  quacks  in  Europe 
undertake  to  cure  a  person  merely  from  seeing  his  water. 
I  suppose,  had  Monsieur  Tournefort,  been  of  this  latter 
kind,  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople,  have  been  allowed 
by  the  jealous  Turks,  to  be  furnished  with  materials  re- 
quisite for  exercising  his  art. 

In  another  country,  'where  polygamy  is  also  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  i  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing sjory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authori- 
ty*.    When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 

*  yiemoires  dr  la  rvnr  tPErpagnfj  Jmr  M<.dome  d'Aunoy. 
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on  her  road  towards  Madrid^  she  passed  through  a  little 
town  in  Spain  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  gloves  and 
stockings.  The  magistrates  of  the  place  thought  they 
could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  reception  of 
dieir  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sample  of 
diose  commbditieS)  for  which  alone  their  town  was  re- 
markable. The  major  domOi  who  conducted  the  princess, 
receiyed  the  gloves  very  graciously  \  but,  when  the  stock- 
'ings  were  presented,  he  flung  them  away  ¥ath  great  in- 
dignation, and  severely  reprimanded  the  magistrates  for 
this  egre^ous  piece  of  indecency.  Ktiow^  says  he,  that  a 
yuien  of  Spam  has  no  legs,  The^  young  queen,  who  at  that 
time  understood  the  language  but  imperfectly,  and  had 
often  been  frightened  with  stories  of  Spanish  jealousy, 
imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her  legs.  Upon  which 
she  fell  a  crying,  and  begged  them  to  conduct  her  back  to 
Germany,  for  that  she  never  could  endure  the  operation  \ 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  appease  her. 
Philip  IV.  is  ssud  never  in  his  life  to  have  laughed  heartily 
but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we  shall* 
assign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those 
voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  who  would  defend  this  prac- 
tice, may  employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise,  after  mar- 
riage, from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  in- 
compatibility of  humour  \  where  time,  instead  of  curing 
the  wounds,  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers 
them  every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  re- 
proaches ?  Let  us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made 
to  associate  together.       Each  of  them   may,  perhaps, 
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find  another  for  which  it  is  better  fitted*  At  least,  no* 
thing  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence, 
an  union,  which,  at  first  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is 
now,  in  efiect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  domestic  quarrek :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preserva* 
tive  against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive 
that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple.  The 
heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty  s  The  very  image  of 
constraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine 
it  by  violence,  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  its 
chcnce,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and  desire  is 
turned  into  aversion.  Jf  the  public  interest  will  not  alloif 
us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety  which  is  so  agree- 
able in  love  J  at  least,  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty 
which  is  so  essentially  requisite.  In  vain  you  tell  me, 
that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  person  with  whom  I  would 
conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice^  it  is  true,  of  my  pri- 
son ;  but  this  is  but  a  small  comfort,  since  it  must  still  be 
a  prison.  , 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
•  of  divorces  :  But  there  seem  to  be  tliese  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.  Firsty  What  must  become 
of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of  the  parents  ? 
Must  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  stepmother; 
and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a 
parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  stranger,  or 
an  enemy  .^  These  inconveniencies  are  sufficiently  felt, 
where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom  inevitable 
to  all  mortals :  And  shall  we  seek  to  multiply  those  in- 
conveniencies by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their 
posterity  miserable  ? 
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Sictmdltfi  IF  it  be  true^  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
of  man  nattn^y  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other, 
that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to  necessity,  and 
soon  loses  an  inclination,  whoi  there  ;^>pears  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These  principles  of  human 
nature,  youll  say,  are  contradictory :  But  what  is  man 
but  a  heap  of  contradictions !  Thou^  it  is  remarkaUe, 
that  where  {ninciples  are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in 
their  operation,  they  do  not  always  destroy  each  other ; 
bat  the  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  on  any  parti- 
cular occasion,  according  as  circumstances  are  more  or 
less  favourable  to  it.  For  instance,  love  is  a  restless  and 
impatient  passion,  full  of  caprices  and  variations :  arising 
in  a  moment  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing, 
and  suddenly  extinguishing  after  the  same  manner.  Such 
a  passion  requires  liberty  above  all  things;  and  there- 
fore Hoisa  had  reason,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
passion,  she  reftised  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard. 

How  ofty  when  prat  to  marriage^  have  I  said. 
Curie  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made  : 
Loveyfree  as  atr^  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wingSy  and  in  a  moment  Jlies. 

m 

But  friendship  is  a  calm  and  sedate  affection,  conducted 
by  reason  and  cemented  by  habit  \  springing  from  long 
acquaintance  and  mutual  obligations ;  without  jealou- 
sies or  fears,  and  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in  the 
amorous  passion.  So  sober  an  affection,  therefore,  as 
friendship,  rather  thrives  under  constraint,  and  never 
rises  to  such  a  height,  as  when  any  strong  interest  or 
necessity  binds  two  persons  together,  and  gives  Hiem 
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some  common  object  of  pursiut.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage^knot,  which 
chiefly  subsists  by  friendship*  the  closest  possible.  The 
amity  between  the  persons,  wbere  it  is  solid  and  sincere^ 
wHl  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering  and  im- 
certain*  this  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How 
many  frivdous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there*  which 
people  of  c(»nmon  prudence  endeavour  to  forget*  iriicn 
they  lie  under  a  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  together ; 
but  which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into  the  most  deadly 
hatred*  were  they  pursued  to  the  utmost*  under  the  pro- 
spect of  an  easy  separation  ? 

In  the  third  phce*  we  must  consider*  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns*  'as  man  and  wife* 
without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total.  The  least 
possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the  source  of 
endless  quarrels  and  suspicions.  The  wife*  not  secure 
of  her  establishment^  will  still  be  driving  some  separate 
end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  selfishness,  being  ac- 
companied with  more  power*  may  be  still  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  voluntary  divorces  be 
deemed  insuflicient*  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 

■ 

fuse  the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when 
divorces  were  most  frequent  among  the  Romans*  mar- 
riages were  most  rare  5  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws*  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state :  A  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  l^ws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praised 
by   Dionysius    Halycamassxus  *.      Wonderful   was    the 
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harmony^  says  the  historian,  which  this  inseparable  union 
of  interests  produced  between  married  persons;  v/hile 
each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable  necessity  by  which 
they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned  all  prospect 
of  any  other  choice  or  establishment. 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently 
recommends  our  present  Eiu'opean  practice  with  regard 
tomarriage. 
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OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITlKG. 

Fine  ^Brriting,  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  consists  of  senti- 
ments, which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious.  There 
cannot'  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine 
writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  affect  not  the 
mind  with  any  pleasiu'e,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obsenrations 
of  a  peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coach- 
man, all  of  these  are  natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an 
insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the  tea- 
table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can 
please  persons  of  taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her 
graces  and  ornaments,  la  helle  nature;  or  if  we  copy  low  life, 
the  strokes  must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  con- 
vey a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd  naivete  of 
Sanco  Pancha  is  represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by 
Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the 
most  magnanimous  hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics, 
or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  mtfaout  in- 
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troducing  other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language  be 
not  elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong 
and  masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  sim« 
plicity.  He  may  be  correct ;  but  he  never  will  be  agree- 
able. It  is  the  unhappiness  of  such  authors,  that  they  are 
never  blamed  or  censured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  book, 
and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the  same.  The  secret  deceiving 
path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  falUntis  semita  wUf 
may  be  the  happiest  lot  of  the  one  ;  but  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  mertsly  sur- , 
prising,^  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  justness.  <rf 
the  representation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to 
find  a  picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  originaL 
Nor  are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the 
epistolary  or  philosophic  style,  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic* 
Too  much  ornament  is  a  fiuilt  in  every  kind  of  producticMi* 
Uncommon  expressions,  strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed 
similes,  and  epigrammatic  tiuns,  especially  Tsdien  they  re- 
cur too  frequently,  are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any 
embellishment  of  dicourse.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a 
Gothic  building,  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  orna- 
ments, and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the 
parts  ;  so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with 
wit,  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour 
.  to  shine  and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  where  a  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself,  should 
be  just  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to  such 
writers,  that  they  seek  for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even 
where  the  subject  does  not  afibrd  them ;  and  by  that 
means  have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which 
is  really  beautifiiL 


There  it  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copiout, 
dun  (hts  0^  the  javt  mixture  of  simpikity  and  reflnemeot 
in  vrritiTig  t  nnd  ther^fon!,  not  to  wander  in  too  large  i 
fiel(t>  1  shall  confine  tnyiulf  to  a  few  general  ubservatioQs 
tm  tlut  head. 

f^h-a,  I  obierre,  Tiai  tfmi^h  tuctsiti  ef  both  Undt  art 
tt  if  mcijft/,  anJ  ifiough  a  jti-oper  rwSatit  ougftt  to  it 
Itadkd  in  all  praductiom  i  i/tt  ihii  nttitium  liei  not  in  a 
ftiitt,  hit  *dmki  of  a  an/ijtrattt  Laitudt.  Consider  the 
wide  dhtuice,  in  this  rep«ct,  between  Mr.  Pope  and 
Lucretiua.  Tbeae  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  ex- 
(imin  of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet  can 
indulge  himself,  without  being  guilty  of  any  blameable 
fXctss.  All  tliis  interval  may  be  filled  with  poet3,  who 
ttny  difier  from  each  otlicr,  but  may  be  equally  admi- 
rable, each  in  his  peculiar  style  and  manner.  C«r- 
ndl*  and  Congreve,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refine- 
RWnt  somewhat  fartlier  than  Mr.  Pope,  (if  poets  of  so 
iliflia'ent  a  kind  can  be  compared  together),  and  Sophocles 
and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lucretius, 
wein  to  have  gone  out  of  that  meditim,  in  which  the 
West  porfecl  prodnctiotis  are  found,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
wme  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Gf  all  the 
greK  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie  near- 
•n  (he  renire,  and  are  the  &rthest  removed  ^om  both 
the  extremities. 

My  i4nnil  observation  on  this  head  is,  Ttmt  it  it  vny 
djfinilt,  if  mt  imjtoisihU,  1^  ticplain  ht/  •worJt,  vihrrt  thf- 
fan  mtdtum  lift  iftwftn  the  twtistt  pf  timpUdty  and  rf' 
fimmefit,  tr  l«  give  any  mlt  ly  tuhieh  iff  ftn  ktnv  prt- 
AM^  iki  toutidf  betu/ftn  tlu  fatdt  and  the  btauty.  A  cntk 
may  oo(  only  discourse  very  judiciously  on  this  head, 
without  instructing  his  readers,  but  even  without  un- 
dtnondrng  (he  matter  pnfectly  himself.     There  is  not 
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a  finer  piece  of  criticisin  than  the  Dissertation  on  PastO' 
rah  by  Fontenelle  \  in  which,  by  a  number  of  reflec- 
tions and  philosophical  reasonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix 
the  just  medium  which  is  suitable  to  that  species  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals  of  that  au- 
thor,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  judicious  critic , 
notwithstanding  his  fine  reasonings,  had  a  false  taste, 
and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the  ex- 
treme of  refinement  than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of. 
The  sentiments  of  his  shepherds  are  better  suited  to  the 
toilettes  of  Paris  dian  to  the  forests  of  Arcadia.  But 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  his  critical  reason- 
ings. He  blames  all  excessive  painting  and  (Mmament 
as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great 
poet  writ  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.  How- 
ever different  the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse 
on  these  subjects  is  commonly  the  same.  No  criticism 
can  be  instructive  which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and 
is  not  full  of  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in 
a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed  is  a  great 
question,  and  can  never  be  sufiidently  explained  by  ge- 
neral reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  third  observation  on  this  subject. 
That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the  excess  cf 
refinement  than  that  of  simplicity ;  and  that  because  thifor^ 
mer  excess  is  both  less  beautiful,  and  lyicr^  dangerous  than  the 
latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  afiections  are  moved,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being 
naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its  faculties  can 
operate  at  once :  And  the  more  any  one  predominates, 
the"le$s  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  ri» 
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gom.  For  this  reason,  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  1 
is  reijuircd  in  all  conipositioas,  where  men>  and  actions,  I 
and  pasiiions  are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consUt  of  reflec- 
tions and  observations.  And,  as  the  former  species  of 
writing  is  the  more  engapng  and  beautiful,  one  may  safe- 
ly, upon  this  account,  give  the  preference  to  i!ie  extreme 
of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which 
ve  read  the  oftenesl,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity, 
and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  dives- 
t«d  of  that  elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, with  which  it  Is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  composi- 
tion lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first  ■,  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and 
is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When  1  read  an  epigram 
of  Martial,  the  first  line  recals  the^whole ;  and  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  1  know  already. 
But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has  its  merit; 
and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is 
sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Taruel,  after  the 
fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  Besides,  it  is 
with  books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of 
mamter  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging,  than  that  glare  of 
paint,  and  air:,  and  apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye, 
but  reaches  iKit  the  alKeitions.  Terence  is  a  modest  and 
buhfitl  beauty,  lo  whom  ^e  grant  every  thmg,  because 
he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a 
dunble  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

But  refinemtfiit.  as  it  the  less  tcautifut,  so  is  it  the 
more  dangtrauj  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  apiest  to 
&U  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is  not 
iccompanied   with   great   elegance  and   propriety.     On 
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>iitrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  bhze  of 
d  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck  with 
1  §4sely  imagine  it  to  be  the  taost  difficult,  as  well 
St  excellent  way  of  writing  Seneca  abounds  with 
lUe  £Milt8f  says  Quiatilian,  ahwdat  duUUm  viius  i 
nr  that  reason  is  the  mor6  dangerous,  and  the  naort 
pervert  the  taste  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate, 
lall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
guarded  against  than  ever  9  because  it  is  the  extreme^ 
men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
some  progress,  and  after  egiinent  writers  have  a^ 
1  in  every  species  of  compositipn.  The  endeavour 
ase  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of  simplicity  aiKi  n^ 
md  fills  their  writings  with  affectation  and  conceit, 
thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  so  nuich 
:he  Attic :  It  was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Ne- 
ome  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus  in  taste 
enius.  And  perhaps  there  are,  at  present,  some 
oms  of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste,  in  France,  as  wdl 
England. 
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OF   NATIONAL    CHARACTERS. 

The  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characters  to  ex- 
tmned  ;  and^  having  once  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
any  people  are  knavishi  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they 
will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend  every  indivi- 
dual under  the  same  censure.  Men  of  sense  condemn 
diese  undistinguishing  judgments ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  allow  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners,  and  that  some  particular  qualities  are  more  fre- 
^yently  to  be  met  with  amsong  one  people  than  among  their 
icigUx)ur9.  The  common  people  in  Swit2erland  have 
probably  more  honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
Ireland  ;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circum- 
stance alone,  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  wlxich  he  re- 
poses in  each.  We  have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and 
gaiety  in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard  y  though  Cer- 
vantes was  bom  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane ;  though 
Tycho  Brahe  was  a  natttre  of  Denmark. 

Didbmit  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  charac- 
Urt ;  while  some  account  for  them  from  m^aly  others  from 
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jffgfsicalc9uses.  By  owral  causes,  I  mean  all  drcumttancesy 
which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  rea^ 
sons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
to  us.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature  of  the  government^ 
the  revolutions  of  public  afiairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in 
which  the  people  live,  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  re- 
gard to  its  neighbours,  and  such  like  circumstances.  By 
physical  causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  clx* 
mate,  which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper, 
by  altering  the  tone  and  haUt  of  the  body,  and  giving  a 
particular  complexion,  which,  though  reflection  and  rea- 
son may  sometimes  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their 
manners. 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server ;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  frequently 
determined  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profession ;  so,  where 
any  government  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects, 
it  must  have  a  proportional  efiect  on  their  temper  and 
genius,  and  must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  from  among 
them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character 
of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition, 
which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  soldier  and  a  priest  are  different  characters,  in 
dil  nations,  and  all  ages;  and  this  difference  is  found- 
ed on  circumstances  whose  operation  is  eternal  and  un- 
alterable. ^ 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave:     Their   idleness,  together 
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vitk  the  large  sorieties,  which  they  fonn  in  camps  or  gar« 
risonsy  inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry :  By  their 
firequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding 
and  an  openness  of  behaviour :  Being  employed  only 
agaunst  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid, 
lumest,  and  undesigning :  And  as  they  use  more  the  la- 
bour of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtless  and  ignorant  *• 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that 
priests  of  all  religions  art  the  same ;  and  though  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail 
over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  greater  number.  For  as  chemists  ob- 
serve, that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  all 
the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted ;  so 
these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni- 
form character,  which  is  entirely  their ^own,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  ami- 
able that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society.  It  is,  in 
most  pciints,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the  way  of 
life,  firom  which  it  is  derived  f . 

As  to  ph/sical  causes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
o£  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air^ 
food,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opinion 
may  justly,  at  jSrst  sight,  seem  probable;  since  we  find, 
that. these  circumstances  have  an  influence  over  every 
other  animal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which  are 
fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.  do 
not  attain  the  same  p^ection  in  all.  The  courage  of  bull- 
dogs and  game-cocks  seems  pet^fefe  to  England.     Flan- 

*  See  NoTB  [.JM.] 
+  Se«?  NoTF. \\.  ] 
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ders  is  remarkable  for  large  and  beavy  hckrse^  »  Sfnip  loir 
hdrses  light,  and  of  good  Qiettle.  And  aay  breed  of  ^MW 
cpcaiuresy  transplanted  from  one  countrj  lo  aiiother^  iriU 
soon  lose  tbe  qualities^  wl^ds^  they  derived  froiR  ihw  oa^ 
tive  climate.  It  may  be  askedi  why  not  tlM^  wof^  imb 
mcBi*? 

There  ave  fev  questiona  more  cunoiM  tkaR  tbi^i  Q» 
which  will  oftener  occm*  in  our  inquiries  ceiKOTMPy  hor 
man  affiurs ;  and  thereCwre  it  may  be  |iroper  to  gi^e  it  a 
full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imiu^ve  nutuise )  nor 
is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  con^«rse  ofitepi  toge> 
thfir>  without  acquiring  a.  similitude  of  maonersai  and 
commimicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  tts  w- 
tues.  The  propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong 
in  all  rational  creatures  j  and  the  same  disposition^  which 
gives  us  this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  dee(^y  into 
each  other's  sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions  and  in- 
clinations to  run,  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  through  the 
whole  club  or  knot  c^  companions.  Where  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  occs^os^ 
ef  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  for  defence, 
commerce,  and  government,  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  must  acquire  a  resem- 
Uance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  rational 
character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one,  peculiar  ta  each  igf 
dividual.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundance^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  like  pro* 
portions*  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  in- 
dustry and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice,  humanity 
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9lli  bnitalit]F»  wisdom  and  lbUy>  wiU  b^  mned  after  the 
wai»  manner.  In  the  infiiiocy  of  society,  if  any  of  tbete 
4iiipositioiift  be  fouod  in  greater  abundance  than  the  ffit» 
il  wiU  naturally  firewl  in  the  composition,  and  give  ft 
tioftiire  to  the  national  character.  Or  should  it  be  as* 
ifffted*  that  no  species  of  temp^  can  reasoaaUj  be  pre« 
eoned  to  predominate^  even  in  those  contracted  soeietiesfe 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  pfeserved 
in  the  mixture  i  yet  surc^ly  the  persons  in  credit  and  au- 
thofityi  being  a  still  nM>re  contracted  body,  cannot  alwaya 
|»  pvesuoQied  to  be  of  the  same  character }  and  their  m^ 
Soence  on  the  manners  o(  the  people^  itmt,  at  aU  timos, 
ke  very  comidend)le.  If  on  the  first  estaUisbm^t  of  a 
rtpoblics  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  and 
he  transported  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
public  good>  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  w^ 
u  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  eiiam{de  wiU  na* 
Uwally  have  an  eflfect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
dh»  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  it  he  that 
feims  the  manners  of  one  generaticHEi,  the  next  must  im* 
Vbt  a.  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men  being  more 
Msceptible  of  all  impressionjs  during  infancy,  and  retain* 
ing  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes,  proceed  from  such  ac* 
cidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no  discevBr 
iUe  <^ratton  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
all  phikoophy,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear>arf  to  be 
considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
history,  we  shall  discover  every  where  ^^gta  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air 
or  climate. 
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Firsts  We  may  obsenre,  that  where  a  very  extensile 
govemmait  has  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of  manners. 
Thus  the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter imaginable :  Though  the  air  and  climate,  in  different 
parts  of  those  vast  dominicms,  admit  of  very  considerable 
variations. 

Secondfyi  In  small  governments,  which  are  contigu- 
ous, the  people  have  notwithstanding  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as 
the  most  distant  nations.  Athens  and  Hiebes  were 
but  a  short  days  journey  from  each  other ;  though  the 
Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  polite- 
ness, and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity, 
and  a  phlegmatic  temper.  Plutarch,  discoursing  of 
the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pirxum  possessed  very  difierent 
tempers  from  those  of  the  hi^er  town  in  Athens, 
which  was  distant  about  fbiu*  miles  firom  the  former: 
But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners, 
in  Wapping  and  St.  James',  to  a  difference  of  air  or 
climate. 

TUrdfyf  The  same  national  character  commonly  fbl* 
lows  the  authority  of  government  to  a  precise  bound- 
ary ;  and  upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government. 
The  Languedocians  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  peo- 
ple in  France ;  but  whenever  you  pass  the  Pyrenees,  you 
are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  air  should  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  en>- 
pire,  which  depend  so  much  on  the  accidents  of  battles, 
negociations,  and  marriages  ? 
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Fmirtify^  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  dis- 
tant nations,  maintain  a  close  society  or  coomiunicatiim 
togethjcr,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have 
but  little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  east,  have  a  peculiar  character  ^  and  the 
fermer  are  as  much  noted  for  firaud,  as  the  btter  for  pro- 
bity** The  Jesuits  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countriis^  are 
also  observed  to  have  a  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

RfMy^  Where  an  accident,  as  a  difference  in  language 
or  rdigion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  same  coun- 
try, from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  preserve,  du« 
ring  several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite  set  of 
manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the 
Turks,  form  an  exact  contrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and 
cowardice  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

SiffM^f  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  distinguishable  even  between 
die  tropics. 

Seventhfyf  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very 
considerably  from  one  age  to  another  ^  either  by  great 
alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new 
people,  or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human 
afiairs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  acti- 
vity o{  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  .those  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of 
liberty,  formed  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  as 
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.subdeftyf  cowardice,  and  a  skcvish  diaposidon  do  that  of 
the  modem.  Hie  old  Spankids  wete  cestkss,  tiow 
buknt,  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  many  of  them  k3* 
led  themsehcs,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Bo* 
mans*.  One  would  find  an  eqoal  difficulty  at  prtMnt  (at 
least  <»ie  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago),  to  looii 
np  the  modem  Spaniards  to  arms.  The  fiataviam 
were  all  soldiers  o(  fortune,  and  hired  themselves  imo 
the  Roman  armies.  Their  posterity  make  use  of  !► 
reigners  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did 
their  ancestors.  Though  some  few  strokes  of  the  Fiench 
character  be  the  same  with  that  which  Caesar  has  ai4!ribed 
to  the  Gauls ;  yet  what  comparison  between  the  civility, 
humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  grossacss 
of  the  anciMit  ?  Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  difference 
between  the  present  possessors  of  Britain,  and  those  before 
the  Roman  conquest ;  we  may  observe  that  our  ancestors, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  su- 
perstition ;  last  caitury  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moM 
furious  enthusiasm,  and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool 
indifference  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Eigithfyi  Where  several  neighbourmg  nations  have  a 
very  close  communication  together,  either  by  policy,  coa^ 
merce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners, 
proportioned  to  the  commimication.  Thus  all  the  Fnuks 
appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the  eastern  nations. 
The  differences  among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  different  provinces,  which  are  not  distingaishakie 
except  by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them,  and  whicik  com- 
monly escape  a  foreigner. 

♦  Tit.  I.ivir,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap  17. 
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^ffiMlAfy,  We  majr  often  reaurk  a  wonderful  mlxiurv 
of  maoncrs  and  cliaracten  in  the  same  miion,  speaking 
the  same   language,    and    subject  to  the -same  gnvcrn- 
^jtfat :    And  in  this  pirticular  the  English  arc  the  mo^ 
^^^Barkable  of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the 
^Halti.     Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mutability  and 
^TBeettaiuty  of  their    climate,   or   to   any  other  pk/sieal 
raises  i    since  all  tliese  causes  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
txHinng    cotintry    of    Scotland,    without    having     the 
svne  cfied.     Where  the  ^ovemnsent  of  a  nation  is  al- 
together re|>ublicaD,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  peculiar  set  of 
nannen.       Where   it    is    altogeUier    monarchical,    it    it 
more  apt  to  have  ihe  same  effect ;    the  imitation  of  si»- 
periors  spreading  the  national  manners  futer  amcng  the 
^JM^.     If  the  governing  port  of  a  state  consist  altoge- 
^^Br  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  iheir  uittform   way 
^^■Ue  will  fix  their  character.      If  it  contists  chiefly  of 
^Tfclei  and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  atid 
%«iu,  the  same  effect  foUowi.      Tlic  genin  of  a  par- 
ticular sea  or  religion  is  also  apt  to  mould  the  m^nnm 
of  a  people.     But  the  English  government  ii  a  mixture  of 
monarchy,  arblocracy,   and  democracy.     The  people  in 
I      mhority  are   composed  of  gentry  and  merchants.     All 
^^H|p  of  religion  are  to  be  found  among  them.     And  the 
^^■M  liberty  and  independency,  which  every  man  enjoys, 
^^Krs   him  to  dispby   the   maniiers  peculiar  to   hiiR; 
^^■Ke  the  English,  of  any  people  in  ths  universe,  bare 
^^Hkast  of  a  national  character}   unless  this  very  singu- 
^Hnty  may  pass  for  jucfa. 

K  tbe  characters  of  men  depended  cm  the  air  and 
(Kinaie,  th«  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  Daiurally  be 
lAjieaed  to  have  a  mighty  influence  i  since  nothing  has 
!  greater  eSeci  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is -some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations, 
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which  live  beyond  die  polar  circles  or  between  the  tro- 
picsy  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are  in- 
o^paUe  of  all  the  higgler  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 
The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  northern  inhatntants  of 
the  globei  and  the  indolence  of  the  southern,  from  their 
few  necessities^  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remark- 
able  differttice,  without  our  having  recourse  to  ffysical 
causes.    This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  characters 
of  nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  temperate  climates, 
and  that  almost  all  the  general  observations,  which  have 
been  formed  of  the  more  southern  or  more  northern  peo- 
jde  in  these  climates,  are  found  to  be  uncertain  and 
fallacious*. 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  ?  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians,  are  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The  Spaniards,  Turks, 
and  Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious  deport- 
ment, without  any  such  difference  of  climate  as  to  pro- 
duce this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  na- 
tions barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understand- 
ing to  the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced  the 
northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civi- 
lity. But  our  island  has  produced  as  great  men,  either 
for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to  boast 
of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become 
more  ddicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 

sun ;    and  that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives 

proportional    improvements    in    ever    latitude;    as    we 
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particularly  observe  of  the  languages^  of  wluch  the 
more  southern  are  smooth  and  melodious»  the  northern 
harsh  and  untuneable.  But  this  observation  holds  not 
universally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  disagreeable : 
The  Muscovite  soft  and  musicaL  Energy,  strengthi 
and  harshness,  form  the  character  of  the  Latin  tongue : 
The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effeminate 
language  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Every  lan- 
guage will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  but  much  more  on  that  (Mriginal  stock  of  words 
and  sounds,  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors, 
and  which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  man- 
ners admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt) 
but  the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  know- 
ing people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the 
siege  of  Troy?  Yet  is  there  no  comparison  between 
the  language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the 
greater  are  the  alterations  and  improvements,  which  hap- 
pen in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected  in 
their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses  will 
conuuunicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole  peo- 
I^,  and  produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but  they  fix 
the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  some  degree, 
its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north  i  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  haf 
genius,  he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by 
the  southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late  *  writer 
confirms,  by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers, 
which  are  commonly  all  good  in  their  kind }  but  at  best 
are  an  insipid  fruit :   While  the  northern  geniuses  are 

*  Dr.  Berkeley :  Minute  Philosopher. 


Deen  impcntea  to  us  irom  cne  souca ;   n 
ixiiftginei  that,  in  the  first  order  of  ftpp 
excited  by  emulation  and  hj  gloryi  the  i 
addicted  to  them,    would   carry   them   ti 
height,  and  stretch  every  nerve^  and  ev 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfection.     Such 
amples  spread  knowledge  every  where, 
universal  esteem  for  the  sciences  :    After 
wonder    that   industry  relaxes;    while   n 
with  suitable  encouragement,   nor  arrive 
tinction  by  their  attainments.     The  univ 
of  learning  among  a  people,  and  the  enti 
of  gross  ignorance  and  rusticity,  is,  thei 
attended   with   any  remarkable  perfectior 
persons.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
He   Oratoribusy   that   knowledge   was   muc 
mon  in   Vespasian's    age   that   in   that   c 
Augustus.        Quintilian    also    complains 
fiination   of  learning,    by   its    becoming 
"  Formerly,"    says  Juvenal,  <«  science  wi 
Greece    and  Italy.      Now  the    whole   vi 
Athens   and  Rome.     Eloquent  G^ul  hs 
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'rtiis  stMe  of  leariung  is  rcmarbible  {  bscause  JutciuI  is 
binuelf  tiw  last  of  tiui  Roman  writers  that  possessed  any 
dogm  of  genius.  Those,  who  succeeded,  are  valuetCfbr 
SotJiing  but  the  matters  of  fact,  of  which  they  give  lu  in- 
fonnaxioo-  1  hope  the  late  conversion  of  Muscovy  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  will  not  prore  3  like  [in^nostic  to 
the  present  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Beniivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the  nonbern 
ftations  ibove  the  southern  with  regard  to  candour  and 
Einccrhy  ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fjjianiards 
and  Italians,  and  on  the  othn,  the  Flemings  and  Get- 
mins.  But  I  am  apt  to  thJntt,  that  this  has  happened  by 
Kcident.  The  ancieikt  Romans  seem  to  have  been  a 
id,  sincere  people,  as  are  the  modem  Turks.  But  if 
Ite  muse  needs  suppose,  thai  this  event  has  arisen  from 
#xed  causes,  we  may  only  conclude  fi-om  it,  that  aU  ex- 
tremes are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  attended  wiib 
same  consequences.  Trmchery  ia  the  usual  conco- 
tnitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  and  if  civilized  tOf 
ever  embrace  subtle  and  crooked  politics,  it  is  from 
xcess  of  refinement,  which  makes  them  disdain  the 
pbin  direct  path  to  power  and  glory. 

Moiit  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south  ;    and 

has  hence  been  inferred,  that  (he  northern  nations  pos- 

a  a  superior  degree  of  cotmgc  and  ferocity:    But  it 

euld  have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  conquests 

e  made  by  poverty  and  want,  tipon  plenty  and  riches. 

The  ttvacens,    leaving    ihe    deserts    of    Arabia,   carried 

conquests  northwards  upon  all  the  fiirtile  provincei 

$t  the  Roman  empire ;    and  met  the  Turk*  lialf  way, 

who  were  coming  southwirJs  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 

An  eminent  writei-  *  hus  remarked,  that  all  courage* 

•  &:rW,tliiinT.^nif.lc'iii.'^Muntiii  ibr  Sei\itrUB-it- 
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008  animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  cou- 
rage is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  EngUsh, 
whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-starved 
commonalty  of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  not- 
withstanding their  disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not 
inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in 
the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  ex- 
erted only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation ; 
whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con«> 
stant  and  universal  use,  and  for  several  ages,  may  be- 
come habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opinion. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy 
in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from  among  the 
citizens ;  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that  they 
were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this  very  opinion  really 
made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  always  es- 
teemed, and  always  appeared  more  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter ;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes 
were  interspersed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea.  The  Athenians  were 
the  only  lonians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
valour  or  military  atchievements ;  though  even  these 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  bravest 
of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  observation,  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any 
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tf  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern 
regions  have  a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors,  and 
those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  women.  One  can  as- 
sign a  very  probable  physical  cause  for  this  difference. 
Wine  and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the 
odder  climates,  and  fortify  men  against  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  :  As  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  countries 
exposed  to  his  beams,  inflames  the  blood  and  exalts  the 
passion  between  the  sexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  moral 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and 
consequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus* 
tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  great  drunk- 
ards, and  much  addicted  to  ¥mie;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates,  obliging  men^and  women 
to  go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  com- 
merce more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  passion. 
This  makes  parents  and  husbands  more  jealous  and  re« 
served ;  which  still  farther  inflames  the  passion.  Not  to 
mention,  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern  re- 
gions, it  is  necessary  to  observe  greater  jealousy  and  care 
in  their  education  \  it  being  evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve 
cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to  govern  this  passion, 
with  one  that  feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages  the  passion  of 
love  as  ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than 
industry  and  hard  labour  \  and  as  the  necessities  of  men 
are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the  cold 

*  Lib.  V.  Tlie  same  author  ascribes  taciturnity  to  that  people  f  anew 
proof  that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity)  as  a 
national  character,  implies  unsociubleness.-  Aristotle,  in  bis  PoUtiCSy 
book.  ii.  cap.  2.  says,  that  the  OauU  are  the  only  warlike  natioo,  who  are 
lefligent  of  women. 

e  2 
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oiies9  this  circumstance  alone  may  make  a  considerablr 
dinisrence  between  them* 

But  perhaps  the  fiict  b  doid>tfu]y  that  nature  has,  ridier 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  disturbed  their  respectife 
inclination  to  the  (Afferent  cUmates.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  though  bom  in  warm  climate,  seem  to  haTe 
been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle  i  nor  were  their  partits 
of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  mm, 
who  passed  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Tet 
when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  sdll 
more  southern  climate,  they  mnkiidied  their  debauches 
of  dus  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners*. 
So  honouraUe  was  the  character  of  a  drunkard  among 
the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  yoimger,  soliciting  the 
sober  Lacedemonians  for  succour  against  his  brother 
ArtaXeries,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  superior 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a 
better  drinker  f.  Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb*stone,  among  his  other  virtues  and 
princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quaur 
tity  of  liquor.  Tou  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Ne- 
groes by  offering  them  strong  drink;  and  may  easily 
prevail  vath  them  to  sell,  not  only  their  children,  but 
their  wives  and  mistresses,  for  a  cask  of  brandy,  hi 
France  and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the 
greatest  heats  of  summer ;  .  and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost 
as  necessary,  in  order  to  recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated 
by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order 
to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season* 

*  Babytonn  maxime  in  vinutH,  et  qua  cbrieimtfm  sequuntur,  ^tui  sunt- 
Itvinr,  Cut.  lib.  v.  cap.  ]. 

f  Plat.  Symp.  lib.  I  qiunt.  4. 
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If  jealousy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  dis- 
position, no  peojde  were  more  jealous  than  the  Musco¥ites> 
brfore  their  communication  ¥rith  Europe  had  somewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  re- 
gions }  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the 
grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame  ;  not  that 
it  can  work  on  those  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals 
never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended ;  and  horses,  in 
particular,  always  show  their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and 
swiftness  :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philosopher ;  as  a 
man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
though  the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  deba* 
sing  than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the 
source  of  all  politeness  and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives 
not  to  great  an  advantage  to  the  southern  climates,  as  we 
may  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  When  love  goes 
beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts 
off  the  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  on  which  the 
politeness  of  a  nation  will  commonly  much  depend. 
And  if  we  would  subtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point, 
we  might  observe,  that  the  people  in  very  temperate 
climates,  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  all  sorts  of  im- 
provement ;  their  blood  not  being  so  inflamed  as  to  ren* 
der  them  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make 
them  set  a  due  value  on  the  charms  and  endowments  of 
the  fair  sex. 
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Of  TRAGEDY. 

It  seems  an  unacountable  pleasure,  which  the  specta- 
tors of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror, 
anxiety,  and  other  passions  that  are  in  themselves  disa- 
greeable and  uneasy.     The  more  they  are  touched  and 
afiected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spectacle  *, 
and  as  soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  operate,  the 
piece  is  at  an  end.    One  scene  of  full  joy  and  contentment 
and  Security,  is  the  utmost  that  any  composition  of  this 
Irind  can  bear ;  and  it  is*  sure  always  to  be  the  concluding 
one.    If  in  the  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven 
any  scenes  of  satisfaction,  they  afibrd  only  faint  gleams  of 
pleasure,  which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in 
order  to  plunge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means 
of  that  contrast  and  disapointment.    The  whole  art  of 
the  poet  is  employed,  in  rouzing  and  supporting  the  com- 
passion and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of 
hb  audience.     They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are 
afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears, 
sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and  relieve 
their  heart,  swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 
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The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  philo- 
sophy, hare  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

L'Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to . 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occu- 
pation. To  get  rid  of  this  painful  situation,  it  seeks  every 
amusement  and  pursuit  i  business,  gaining,  shews,  execu- 
tions ;  whatever  will  rouze  the  passions  and  take  its  atten- 
tion from  Itself.  No  matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be 
disagreeable,  afflicting,  mehndioly,  disordered ;  it  is  still 
better  than  that  insipid  langour,  wich  arises  from  perfect 
tranquillity  and  repose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
least  in  part,  satisfactory.  You  may  observe,  when  there 
are  several  tables  of  gaming,  tbat  all  the  company  run  to 
those,  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even  though  they  find 
not  there  the  best  players.  The  view,  or,  at  least,  imagi- 
nation of  high  passions,  arising  from  great  loss  or  gain,  af* 
fects  the  spectator  by  sympathy,  gives  him  some  toudbes 
of  the  same  passions,  and  serves  him  for  a  momentary  esk' 
tertainment.  It  makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  hioi, 
and  is  some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under  which  men 
commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts 
and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  their 
narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain»  distress,  sickness, 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties;  as  well  as  joy,  beauty^ 
mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  which 
th/ey  have  for  pleasing  their  company,  fixing  their  attentioot 
and  attaching  them  to  such  marvellous  relations,  by  the 
passions  and  emotions  which  they  excite. 
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There  fc,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  present 
siibjectt  in  its  fall  extent,  this  solution,  however  ingenious 
and  satisfactory  it  mjy  appear.  It  is  cenatn,  that  the  same 
et^t  of  distress,  which  pleases  in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really 
set  before  us,  would  give  the  most  unfeigned  uneasiness } 
dM>Df;h  it  be  then  the  most  effectual  cure  to  languor  and 
indcJence.  Monsieur  Fontenellc  seems  to  have  been  sen- 
aUt  of  thb  dif&culty  -,  and  accordingly  attempts  another 
tdnion  of  the  phenomenon  ;  at  least  makes  some  addition 
to  the  theory  above  mentioned  ". 

"  Pleasure  and  pain,"  says  he,  "  which  are  two  senti- 
"  ments  »o  different  m  themselves,  differ  not  so  much 
« in  their  cause.  P'rom  the  iTmance  of  tickling,  it  ap- 
•■  pears,  that  the  niovemenl  of  pleasure,  pushed  a  little 
"  too  &r,  becomes  pain ;  and  that  tlie  movement  of  pain, 
■  s  little  moderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Hence  it  pro- 
'  cecds,  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and 
"  agreeable :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminished. 
"  The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  afiected. 
"  Melancholy  objccn  suit  h,  and  even  disastrous  and  sor- 
"  rowfiil,  prwided  they  are  softened  by  some  drcum- 
"  stance,  ft  is  certain,  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  repre. 
"  lentation  has  always  the  cft'ea  of  reality'  -,  yei  it  has 
"  not  altogether  that  effect.  However  we  may  be  hur- 
"  ried  away  by  the  spectacle  ;  whatever  dominion  the 
"senses  and  imagination  may  ustirp  over  the  reason, 
■•  there  still  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  fdse- 
"  hood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  see.  This  idea,  though 
"  weak  and  disguised,  suffices  to  diminish  the  pain  which 
"  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  we  love, 
"  and  to  reduce  that  affliction  to  such  a  pitch  as  com-erts 
I  into  a  pleasure.     We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  » 

•  KraanivutiiurliiFactiqw.pe- 
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^<  heroj  to,  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the  same  instanl 
s(  we  comfort  ourselves,  hy  reflecting^  th?^  it  is  nothing 
<<  but  a  fiction :  And  it  ^  precisely  that  mixture  pf  s^n? 
<<  timents,  which  composes  an  agreeable  sorrowi  and  tears. 
«  that  delight  us.  But  as  fhat  affliaipn^ ,  which  is  c^us^ 
^  by  exterior  and  sensible,  objects,  j^;jstronger  thanU^ 
<<  consolation  which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection,  they 
«  are  the  efiects  and  symptom^,  of  sorsow^  tjjtiat  ought! to 
"  predominate  in  the  composition^"  .    t      ..  ..,  r, 

This  solution  seems  just  and  conyincing^  but  perhapsi 
it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in .  order  to .  make  it  an* 
swer  fuWj  the  phenomemon|  which  we  here,  .examine. 
All  the  passions,  excited  by  elpquence,  are  agt^eeable  in 
the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  which,  are  moved  by 
painting  and  the  theatre.  The  Epilogues  of  Cicero  are, 
on  this  account,  chiefly,  the  delight  of.  every  reader  of 
taste ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  some  of  them  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator, 
no  doubt,  depends  much  on  his  success  in  this  particular. 
When  he  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and.. all  ^  audi- 
ence, they  were  then  the  most  highly  delighted,  and  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  pleader.  The 
pathetic  description  of  the  butchery,  made  by  Verres  of 
the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind :  But 
I  beUeve  none  will  aflirm,  that  the  being  present  at  a 
melancholy  scene  of  that  nature  would  afibrd  any  enter* 
tainment.  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction: 
For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every 
circumstance.  What  is  it,  then,  which  in  this  case  raises 
a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak ;  and 
a  pleasure,  which  still  retains  all  the  features  and  outward 
symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ? 

I    answer :    This  extraordinary  efiect  proceeds   from 
that  very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  scen^ 
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n  represented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in 
a  lively  manneri  the  art  employed  in  colleding  all  the 
padietic  circumstances,  the  judgment  displayed  in  dis- 
posing them :  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noUe  talents, 
together  with  the  force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  ora-' 
torial  numbers,  difilise  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the 
audience,  and  excite  the  most  delightful  movements. 
By  this  means,  the  uneasiness  of  the  melancholy  passions 
b  not  only  overpowered  and  efiaced  by  something  strcmg- 
er  of  an  opposite  kind ;  but  the  whole  impulse  of  those 
passions  is  converted  into  pleasure,  and  swells  the  delight 
which  the  eloquence  raises  in  us«  The  same  force  of 
oratory,  employed  on  an  uninteresting  subject,  would 
not  [dease  half  so  much,  or  rather  would  a^>pear  altogether 
ridiculous;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  absolute  calnip 
aess  and  indifference,  would  relish  none  of  those  beauties 
of  imagination  or  expression,  which,  if  joined  to  pasnon, 
give  it  such  exquisite  entert^nment.  The  impulse  or 
vehemence,  arising  from  sorrow,  compassion,  indignation,  * 
recttves  a  new  direction  from  the  sentiments  of  beauty. 
The  latter,  being  the  predominant  motion,  seize  the 
whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themselves,  at 
least  tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  na- 
ture. And  the  soul,  being,  at  the  same  time,  rouzed  by 
passion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a 
strong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation ;  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.  This  circumstance  serves  still 
£uther  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  convert  ^e 
whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  enjoyment. 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paint- 
ing,  and  please  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects, 
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diat  appear  calm  and  indifiispeiit  *•  The  afiKtioo»itMiz» 
ing  the  mind,  excites  a  bdrge  stock  of  spirit  and  vehe* 
mence  ;  ^riikh  is  all  transformed  into  pleasnre  bjr  the 
force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  ts  thus  the  ficdoo 
4C  tragedy  softens  the  passion,  bj  an  mfbsion  of  a  new 
feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or  dtminithing  the 
sorrow.  Ton  may  by  degrees  weaken  a  read  sarraw^  till 
it  totally  disappears ;  yet  in  none  of  its  gradations  wilt  it 
ever  give  pleasore^  except,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to  a 
man  snnk  mider  lethargic  indolence,  vrimm  it  rouzes  from 
diat  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  wUi  be  sofEcient  to  prodnce 
other  instaoices,  where  the  subordinate  movement  is  con- 
verted into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  to  it,  thongh 
of  a  different,  and  even  sometimes  though  of  a  contrarjr 
nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attracts  om* 
attention;  and  the  movements,  which  it  causes,  are 
alvirays  converted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  excite 
joy  or  scNTOW,  pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good>wtll,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  a  stronger  affection,  when  new  or  unn- 
soal.  And  though  novelty  of  itsdf  be  agreeable,  it  fortifies 
the  painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extremely  by 
the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  increasing 
its  efiect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing  him  of  it, 
and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatience  before  you 
let  him  into  the  secret.    This  is  the  artiike  practised  by 

m 

Is^o  in  the  £unous  scene  of  Shakespeare;    and  eveiy 
spectator  is  sensible,  that  Othello's  jealousy  acquires  addi* 

*SeeNoTB[N.] 
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dooal  force  from  his  preceding  impadaKe^  and  dnc  the 
stfbordiiiMe  passion  is  here  readily  transformed  into  the 
predominant  one* 

IXfficukies  increase  passions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
ronaing  our  attention>  and  exciting  oar  active  powers, 
they  produce  an  emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevailing 


Parents  commonly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly^ 
infirm  frame  of  body,  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest 
pons,  trouUe,  and  anxiety,  in  rearing  him.  The  agree- 
able sentiment  of  affection  here  acquires  force  from  senti- 
ments of  uneasiness. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sottow  for  hn 
death*  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  poweriul 
an  influence. 

Jealousy  is  a  painfol  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
of  it,  the  agreeable  a£S?ction  of  love  has  difficulty  to  sub- 
nst  in  its  foil  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also  a  great 
source  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness:  Yet  nothing  is  more  favourable  to 
their  mutual  passion  than  short  intervals  of  that  kind, 
^nd  if  long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  because, 
throu^  time,  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they 
cease  to  give  uneasiness.  Jealousy  and  absence  in  love 
compose  the  doUepiccanie  of  the  Italians,  which  they  sup- 
pose  so  essential  to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  FKny,  which 
Slustrates  the  principle  here  insisted  on.  <<  It  is  very  re- 
markable," says  he,  <<  that  the  last  works  of  celebrated 
artists,  which  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  the  most 
prized,  such  as  the  Ikis  of  Aristides,  the  Ttndaktdes  of 
(Hcomachus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus 
of  Apelles.  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finisfied 
productions.   The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the 
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half-fenned  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied ;  and 
our  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which  had  been  st(q>- 
ped  by  death,  is  an  additional  increase  to  our  pleasure  ^^* 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
are  sufficient  to  afibrd  us  some  insight  into  the  analogy  of 
nature,  and  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which  poets, 
orators,  and  muacians  give  us,  by  exciting  grief,  sorrow, 
indignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extraordinary  or  para- 
doxical as  it  may  at  £rst  sight  appear.  The  force  of  ima^ 
gination,  the  energy  of  expression,  the  power  of  nunw 
bers,  the  charms  of  imitation  ;  all  these  are  naturally,  of 
themselves,  delightful  to  the  mind :  And  when  the  ob- 
ject presented  lays  also  hold  of  some  affection,  the  plea- 
sure still  rises  upon  us,  by  the  conversion  of  this  subordi- 
nate movement  into  that  which  is  predominant.  The 
passion,  though  perhaps  naturally,  and  when  excited  by 
the  simple  appearance  of  a  real  object,  it  may  be  painful ; 
yet  is  so  smoothed,  and  sctftened,  and  mollified,  when 
raised  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the  highest  en* 
tertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the 
movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant  abovf 
those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  effect  follows ;  and  the 
former,  being  now  subordinate,  is  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  still  farther  increases  the  pain  and  affliction  of  the 
sufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  com- 
forting an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all  the  force 

*  Illud  rero  perqiiam  rarum  ac  memoria  dignum,  etiam  suprema  opera 
artificum,  imperfectasquc  tabulas,  sicut,  Irin  Aristidis,  Tymdaridas  Ni- 
oomaehi,  Medeam  Tiinoinachi,  et  quam  diximus  Vf.nerem  Apcllis,  in 
majori  admiratione  esse  quam  perfecta.  Quippe  in  iis  lineanienta  relt- 
qua,  ip9acqae  coj^tationes  artiiicum  spectantiir,  atque  in  leiKvcinio  com- 
mentUfctionis  dolor  est  manus,  cum  id  a^ret,  extinctv.     I.ih.  xxxv.  cap.  ii< 
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of  elocution^  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has  met  with 
hy  the  death  of  a  favourite  child  ?  The  more  fewer  of 
imagination  and  expression  you  here  employ,  the  more 
yoQ  increase  his  despair  and  affliction. 

The  shame,  confusion,  »id  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubt, 
TtMe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and  Vehemence 
of  Gcero :  So  also  did  his  pain  and  uneasiness.  These 
former  passions  were  too  strong  for  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  operated,  though  from 
the  same  principle,  yet  in  a  contrary  manner,  to  the  sym- 
pathy,  compassion,  and  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  royal  party,  supposes  that  his  narration  must 
then  become  infinitely  disagreeable ;  and  he  hurries  over 
the  king's  death  without  giving  us  one  circumstance  of 
it.  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a  scene  to  be  contemp- 
lated with  any  satisfaction,  or  even  without  the  utmost  pain 
and  aversion.  He  himself,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  that 
age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt  a 
pain  from  subjects,  which  an  historian  and  a  reader  of 
another  age  would  regard  as  the  most  pathetic  and  most 
interesting,  and,  by  consequence,  the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  horror 
as  ¥rill  not  soften  into  pleasure ;  and  the  greatest  energy 
of  expression,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that  nature, 
serves  only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such  is  that  action 
represented  in  the  Ambitious  Stepmother^  where  a  vener- 
able old  man,  raised  to  the  height  of  fury  and  despair,  rush- 
es against  a  pillar,  and,  striking  his  head  upon  it,  besmears 
it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore.  The  English 
theatre  abounds  too  much  with  such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require  to 
be  softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to  give 
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d  thoRwgh  fladsfiictkm  to  the  suidieiice.  The  ■acre  suSet* 
ing  of  pWntive  virtue,  under  the  trittiii{4iaiit  tynauny  and 
oppression  of  vice^  forms  a  disagreeable  spectacle^  and  is 
carefully  avoided  bj  all  masters  of  the  drama.  In  order 
to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire  satisfiictioB  and  con- 
tentmenty  the  virtue  must  either  convert  itself  into  a  noble 
courageous  despair^-or  the  vice  receive  its  proper  ponidk* 
ment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented  such 
horrible  subjects  as  crucifixions  and  matyrdoms,  where 
nothing  a]^>ears  but  tortures,  woundSf  executions,  and 
passive  suffering,  without  any  action  or  affection.  When 
they  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghastly  mythology,  they 
had  commonly  recourse  to  Ovid,  whose  fictions,  though 
passionate  and  agreeable,  are  scarcely  natural  or  probable 
enough  for  painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  in- 
sisted on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  eflfects 
of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion 
that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up  that  a^ 
fection  which  it  before  nourished  and  increased.  Too 
much  jealousy  extinguishes  love.  Too  much  difllicoky 
renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much  sickness  and  infirmity 
disgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
stories,  with  which  melaucholy  people  entertain  their  com- 
panions ?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  alone, 
unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  geniusi  or  eloquence,  con- 
veys a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  that 
can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
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OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE. 

1  HE  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  un- 
der every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined 
knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of  taste  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  per- 
sons have  been  educated  under  the  same  government,  and 
have  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  distant  nations  and 
remote  ages,  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  great  inconsis- 
tence and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous 
whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own  taste  and  appre- 
hension ;  but  soon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on 
OS.  And  the  highest  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last 
startled,  on  observing  an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  and 
scruples,  amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce 
positively  in  its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments  of 
men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
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all  kindS)  even  while  their  general  discourse  b  the  same. 
There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  impOTt 
blame,  and  others  praise  and  all  men,  who  use  the  same 
tongue,  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them.  Every 
voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety,  simpli- 
city, spirit  in  writing ;  and  in^blaming  fustian,  affectation, 
coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy  :  But  when  critics  come  to 
particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  vanishes ;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to 
their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science, 
the  case  is  opposite  :  The  difference  among  men  is  there 
oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in  particulars  ;  and  to 
be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy  ;  and  the  dis- 
putants arc  surprised  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrel- 
ling, while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questions, 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con- 
cur in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity ;  and  in  blaming  the  opposite  quaUties. 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
precepts,  and  to  bestow  their,  tpplause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory :   But  we  must 
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also  allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  nature  of  language. 
The  word  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im- 
plies praise ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  :  And  no  man, 
without  the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impropriety,  could 
affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  acceptation  is 
understood  in  a  good  sense  ;  or  bestow  applause,  where 
the  idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  pre- 
cepts, where  he  delivers  any  such,  will  never  be  contro- 
verted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particular 
pictiu-es  of  manners,  and  represents  heroism  in  Achilles 
and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fraud 
in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  sage 
Ulysses  in  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  Jies  and 
fictions,  and  often  employs  them  without  any  necessity  or 
even  advantage  :  But  his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the 
French  epic  writer,  exposes  himself  to  the  most  imminent 
perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth 
and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that  wild 
and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the  English,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity,  were  such  as, 
from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  ta- 
ken in  a  good  sense  ;  and  it  would  have  argued  the  great- 
est ignorance,  not  of  mcfrals,  but  of  language,  to  have  men- 
tioned them  with  any  epitheV*^,  besides  those  of  applause 
and  approbation.  But  wouKl  we  know,  whether  the  pre- 
tended prophet  had  really  attained  a  just  sentiment  of 
morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  find,  that  he  bestows  praise  on  such  instances  of 
treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are 
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utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  society.  No  steady 
rule  of  right  seems  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every 
action  is  blamed  or  praised,  so  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial 
or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics 
is  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommends  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms 
themselves.  That  people,  who  invented  the  word  ckarity, 
and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  inculcated  more  clearly  and 
much  more  efficaciously,  the  precept,  be  charitaiie,  than  any 
pretended  legislator  or  prophet,  who  should  insert  such  a 
maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expressions,  those,  which* 
together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree  either 
of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  least  liable  to  be  pervert- 
ed or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  of  Taste  ;  a  rule, 
by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  reconciled ; 
at  least,  a  decision  afforded,  confirming  one  sentiment, 
and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes 
of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossibi- 
lity of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  taste.  The  difference, 
it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  sentiment. 
All  sentiment  is  right ;  because  sentiment  has  a  reference 
to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a 
man  is  conscious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  un- 
derstanding  are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference  to 
something  beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ; 
and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among 
a  thousand  different  opinions  which  different  men  may 
entertain  of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one, 
that  is  just  and  true  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and 
ascertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  diffisrent  senti- 
ments, excited  by  the  same  object,  are  all  right :  Because 
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Ao  sentiment  represents  what  is  really  in  the  object.  It 
only  marks  a  certain  conformity  or  relation  between  the 
object  and  the  organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  if 
that  confprmity  did  not  really  exist,  the  sentiment  could 
never  possibly  have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things 
themselves :  It  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which  contem- 
plates them ;  and  each  mind  perceives  a  different  beauty. 
One  person  may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another 
is  sensible  of  beauty;  and  every  individual  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  sentiment,  without  pretending  to  re- 
gulate those  of  others.  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or  real 
deformity,  is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be  both  sweet 
and  bitter  :  and  the  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be 
fruitless  to  dispute  concerning  tastes.  It  is  very  natural, 
and  even  quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental^ 
as  well  as  bodily  taste ;  and  thus  common  sense,  which  is 
so  often  at  variance  with  philosophy,  especially  with  the 
sceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  agree 
in  pronouncing  the  same  decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb^ 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense ; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  op.' 
poses  it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  and  restrain  it.  Who- 
ever would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance 
between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison, 
would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance,  than 
if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Tene- 
riffe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.  Though  there 
may  be  found  persons,  who  give  the  preference  to  the 
former  authors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  such  a  taste ; 
and  we  pronounce,  without  scruple,  the  sentiment  of  these 
pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.    The  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  natural  equality  of  tastes  is  then  totally  forgot, 
and  while  we  admit  it  on  some  occasions,  where  the  ob- 
jects seem^near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  para- 
dox, or  rather  •a  palpable  absurdity,  where  objects  so  dis- 
proportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are 
fixed  by  reasoiupgs  a  priori,  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
conclusions  of  the  understanding,  from  comparing  those 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and 
immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of 
all  the  ^iractical  sciences,  experience ;  nor  are  there  any 
thing  but  general  observations,  concerning  what  has  been 
uinversally  found  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence, 
are  founded  on  falsehood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  me- 
taphors, and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their 
natural  meaning.  To  check  the  sallies  of  the  imagination, 
and  to  reduce  every  expression  to  geometrical  truth  and 
exactness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism ;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  uni- 
versal experience,  has  been  found  the  most  insipid  and 
disagreeable.  But  though  poetry  can  never  submit  to 
exact  truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,  disco- 
vered to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observation.  If 
some  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleased,  they 
have  not  pleased  by  their  transgressions  of  rule  or  order, 
but  in  spite  of  tliese  transgressions :  They  have  pos- 
sessed other  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  just 
criticism  \  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able 
to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the  mind  a  satisfaction 
superior  to  ^e  disgust  arising  from  the  blemishes. 
Ariosto  pleases;  but  not  by  his  monstrous  and  impro- 
bable lictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixtiure  of  the  serious  and 
comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  stories,  or 
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by  the  continual  interruptions  of  his  narration.  He 
charms  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  expression,  by 
the  readiness  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his 
natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  especially  those  of  the  gay 
and  amorous  kind  :  And  however  his  faults  may  diminish 
our  satisfaction,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it. 
Did  our  pleasure  really  arise  from  those  parts  of  his  poem, 
which  we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objection  to 
criticism  in  general :  It  would  only  be  an  objection  to 
those  particular  rules  of  criticism,  which  would  establish 
such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and  would  represent  them 
as  universally  blameable.  If  they  are  found  to  please,  they 
cannot  be  faults ;  let  the  pleasiure,  which  they  produce,  be 
ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine^ 
that,  on  every  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  con- 
formable to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of  the 
roind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  re- 
quire the  conciurence  of  many  favourable  circumstances 
to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exactness,  according 
to  their  general  and  established  principles.  The  least 
exterior  hindrance  to  such  small  springs,  or  the  least  in- 
ternal disorder,  disturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the 
operation  of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  would 
make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the 
force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with 
care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a 
suitable  situation  and  disposition.  A  perfect  serenity  of 
mind,  a  recollection  of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the 
object ;  if  any  of  these  circumstances  be  wanting,  our  ex- 
periment will  be  fallacious,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to 
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judge  of  the  catholic  and  universal  beauty.  The  relation^ 
which  nature  has  placed  between  the  form  and  the  senti- 
ment, will  at  least  be  more  obscure  i  and  it  will  require 
greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  discern  it.  We  shall  be  aUe 
to  ascertain  its  influence,  not  so  mudd  from  the  operation 
of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the  durable  admirationi 
which  attends  those  works,  that  have  survived  all  the  ca- 
prices of  mode  and  fashion,  all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance 
and  envy. 

The  same  Homer,  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.     All  the  changes  of  climate,  government,  rdi- 
gion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure  his  glory. 
Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogue  to  a 
bad  poet  or  orator  ;  but  liis  reputation  will  never  be  du- 
rable or  general.     When  his  compositions  are  examined 
by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  dissipa- 
ted, and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true  colours.     On  the 
contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure,  and 
the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the  more  sincere  is  the 
admiration  which  he  meets  with.     Envy  and  jealousy  have 
too  much  place  in  a  narrow  circle ;  and  even  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  his  person  may  diminish  the  applause  due 
to  his  performances :  But  when  these  obstructions  are  re- 
moved, the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite 
agreeable  sentiments,  inunediately  display  their  energy; 
wlule  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba^- 
tion  or  blame,  who^  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in 
all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular  forms  or 
qualities,  from  the  original  structure  of  the  internal  fa- 
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hriCf  are  calculated  to  please,  and  others  to  displease; 
and  if  they  (ail  of  their  effect  in  any  particular  instance> 
it  is  {rom  some  apparent  defect  or  imperfection  in  the 
organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  woiild  not  insist  on  his  palate 
as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavours  *,  nor  would  one^ 
affected  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdict 
with  regard  to  colours.  In  each  creature,  there  is  a  sound 
and  a  defective  state ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be  sup- 
posed to  afford  us  a  true  standard  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
Ifi  in  the  sound  state  of  the  organ,  there  be  an  entire  or 
a  considerable  uniformity  of  sentiment  among  men,  we 
may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfect  beauty ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  appearance  of  objects  in  day-light,  to  the 
eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real 
colour,  even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  phan- 
tasm of  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  inci- 
dents and  situations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  false 
light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying 
to  the  imagination  the  proper  sentiment  and  percep- 
tion. 

One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagi^ 
nation,  which  is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of  those 
finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to: 
Every  one  talks  of  it ;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of 
taste  or  sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our  intention 
in  this  essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the  understand- 
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or  feel  its  influence  :  He  must  conclude»  upon  the  whoki 
that  the  fault  lies  in  himself>  and  that  he  wants  the  deli- 
cacy, which  is  requbite  to  make  him  sensible  of  every 
^auty  and  evexy  blemishi  in  any  composition  or  dis- 
course. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
cur  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  most  minute  ob- 
jects, and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  observa- 
ticKi.  The  smaller  the  objects  are,  which  become  sensi- 
ble to  the  eye,  the  finer  b  that  organ,  and  the  more  ela- 
borate its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is  not 
tried  by  strong  flavours>  but  by  a  mixture  of  small  ingre- 
dients^  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  notwith- 
standing its  minuteness  and  its  confusion  with  the  rest. 
In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity  must  be  the  perfection  of  oiur  mental 
taute ;  nor  can  a  man  be  satbfied  with  himself  while  he 
suspects  that  any  excellence  or  blemish  in  a  discotu-se  has 
passed  him  unobserved.  In  this  case,  the  perfection  of 
the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sense  or  feeling,  are 
found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate  palate,  on  many 
occasions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  to  a  man 
himself  and  to  his  friends  :  But  a  delicate  taste  of  wit  or 
beauty  must  always  be  a  desirable  quality,  because  it  b 
the  source  of  all  the  finest  and  most  innocent  enjoyments 
of  which  human  nature  b  susceptible.  In  this  decbion 
the  sentiments  of  all  mankind  are  agreed.  Wherever 
you  can  ascertain  a  delicacy  of  taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet 
with  approbation ;  and  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it  b 
to  appeal  to  those  modeb  and  principles  which  have  been 
established  by  the  uniform  consent  and  experience  of  na- 
tions and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference  in 
point  of  delicacy  between  one  person  and  another,  nothing 
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tends  farther  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent,  than 
practice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  survey 
or  contemplation  of  a  particular  species  of  beauty. 
When  objects,  of  any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye 
or  imagination,  the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is 
obscure  and  confused  ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  excel* 
lencies  of  the  performance,  much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain  its 
quality  and  degree.  If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  gene- 
ral to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  expected  \  and  even  this  judgment,  a  person  so  un- 
practised will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hesitation  and 
reserve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in  those 
objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exact  and  nice :  He 
not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part, 
but  marks  the  distinguishing  species  of  each  quality, 
and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  blame.  A  clear  and 
distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole  sur- 
vey of  the  objects  ;  and  he  discerns  that  very  degree  and 
kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  wliich  each  part  is 
naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object :  The  organ 
acquires  greater  perfection  in  its  operations  \  and  can 
pronounce,  without  danger  or  mistake,  concerning  the 
merits  of  every  performance.  In  a  word,  the  same  ad- 
dress and  dexterity,  which  practice  gives  to  the  execution 
of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the  same  means,  in  the 
judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work 
of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  that  that  very 
individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perused  by  us, 
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and  be  surveyed  in  difierent  lights  with  attention  and 
deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought 
which  attends  the  first  perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which 
confounds  the  genuine  sentiment  of  beauty.  The  relation 
of  the  parts  is  not  discerned  :  The  true  characters  of  style 
are  little  distinguished.  The  several  perfections  and  de- 
fects seem  wrapped  up  in  a  species  of  confusion,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  indistinctly  to  the  imagination.  Not  to 
mention,  that  there  is  a  species  of  beauty,  which,  as  it  is 
florid  and  superficial,  pleases  at  first ;  but  being  found  in- 
compatible with  a  just  expression  either  of  reason  or  pas- 
sion, soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then  rejected  with 
disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
plating any   order  of  beauty,  without  being   frequently 
obligcvl  to  form  comparisons  between  the  several  species 
and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  propor- 
tion to  each  other.      A  man,  who  has  had  no  opportimi- 
ty  of  comparing  the  diflferent   kinds  of  beauty,   is  indeed 
totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  any  object  presented  to  him.     By  comparison  alone 
we  fix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to 
assign  the  due  degree  of  each.   The  coarsest  daubing  con- 
tains a  certain  lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  of  imita- 
tion, which  are  so  far  beauties,  and  would  affect  the  mind 
of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the  highest  admiration.     The 
most  vulgiU"  ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  harmony 
or  nature ;    and  none  but  a  person  familiarised  to  supe- 
rior beauties  would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or 
narration  uninteresting.     A  groat    inferiority   of  beauty 
gives  pain  to  a  person  conversant  in  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason    pronounced  a 
deformity  ;    As  the  most  finished  object  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
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pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
applause.  One  accustomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and 
weigh  the  several  performances,  admired  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work 
exhibited  to  his  view,  and  assign  its  proper  rank  among 
the  productions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  mivst  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prejudice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  considera- 
tion but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his  exar 
mination.  We  may  observe,  that  every  work  of  art, 
in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind,  must  be 
surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully 
relished  by  persons,  whose  situation,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  per- 
formance. An  orator  addresses  himself  to  a  particular 
audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to  their  particular  ge* 
nius,  interests,  opinions,  passions,  and  prejudices  ;  other-  . 
wise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  resolutions,  and 
inflame  their  affections.  Should  they  even  have  enter- 
tained some  prepossessions  against  him,  however  unrea- 
sonable, he  must  not  overlook  this  disadvantage;  but, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  subject,  must  endeavour  to 
conciliate  their  affection,  and  acquire  their  good  graces. 
A  critic  of  a  drfferent  age  or  nation,  who  should  peruse 
this  discourse,  must  have  all  these  circumstances  in  his 
eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  ora- 
tion. In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addressed  to 
the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship  or  enmity 
with  the  author,  1  must  depart  from  this  situation ;  and 
considering  myself  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  pos- 
sible, my  individual  being,  and  my  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces,     A  person  influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not 


rashly  condemns  what  seemed  admirable 
those  for  whom  alone  the  discourse  was 
the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he 
ently  enlarges  his  comprehension,  or  forg< 
as  a  friend  or  enemy,   as  a  rival  or  com 
this  means,  his  sentiments  arc  perverted  j 
same  beauties  and  blemishes  the  same   i 
him,  as  if  he  had  imposed  a  proper  violcn 
gination,  and  had  forgotten  himself  for  a 
far  his  taste  e^ndcntly  departs  from  the  true 
of  consequence  loses  all  credit  and  authorit 
It  is  well  kown,  that  in  all  questions  su 
understanding,   prejudice  is  destructive  of 
ment,  and  perverts  all   operations  of  the   : 
culties :  It  is  no   less   contrary   to   good  t 
it  less  influence  to  corrupt  our  sentiment  < 
belongs  to  good  setise  to  check  its  influence 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  oth 
not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  re 
operations  of  this  latter  faculty.     In  all  tl: 
ductions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  rek 
respondence  of  nnrt^ ;  nnr   ^o.%    /^;^k«-.   *i- 
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js  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  tbis  end.  The  object  of  . 
eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry 
to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  imagins^ion. 
These  ends  we  must  carry  constantly  in  our  view  when 
we  peruse  any  performance ;  and  we  must  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their 
respective  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  composition, 
even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  proposi- 
tions  and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest 
and  most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  Jiowever 
disguised  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  The  per- 
sons introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  must  be  ^ 
represented  as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding, 
and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  ^an  imder* 
taking.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  same  excellence  of 
faculties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason, 
the  same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of 
distinction,  the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  operations  of  true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible 
concomitants.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  that  a  man 
of  sense,  who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannoU udge  of 
its  beauty ;  and  it  is  no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound  understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  esta- 
blish their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  The 
organs  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to 
allow  the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce 
a  feeling  correspondent  to  those  principles.  Thf^  either 
labour  under  some  defect,  or  are  vitiated  by  some  disor- 
der i   and  by  that  means,  excite  a  sentiment,  which  may 
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be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  deli- 
cacy, he  judges  without  any  distinction,  and  is  only  affec- 
ted by  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  ob- 
ject :  The  finer  touches  pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 
Where  he  is  not  aided  by  practice^  his  verdict  is  attended 
with  confusion  and  hesitation.  Where  no  comparison  has 
been  employed,  the  most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather 
merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admira* 
tion.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  all 
his  natural  sentiments  are  perverted.  Where  good  sense 
is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  discern  the  beauties  of  de- 
sign and  reasoning,  which  are  the  highest  and  most  excel- 
lent. Under  some  or  other  of  these  imperfections,  the 
generality  of  men  labour ;  and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the 
finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during  the  most  polished  ages, 
to  be  so  rare  a  character  :  Strong  sense,  united  to  delicate 
sentiment,  improved  by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison, 
and  cleared  of  all  prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this 
valuable  character  •,  and  the  joint  verdict  of  such,  where- 
ever  they  are  to  be  found,  is  the  true  standard  of  taste  and 
beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what  marks 
are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them  from  pre- 
tenders ?  These  questions  are  embarrassing  ^  and  seem  to 
throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty,  from  which, 
during  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
extricate  oucselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  questions 
of  fact,  not  of  sentiment'  Whether  any  particular  per- 
son be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imagina- 
tion, free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry : 
But  that  such  a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will 
be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.     Where  these  doubts  occur, 
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men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  disputable  questions 
which  are  submitted  to  the  understanding :  They  must 
produce  the  best  arguments,*  that  their  invention  suggests 
to  them ;  they  must  acknowledge  a  true  and  decisive 
standard  to  exist  somewhere,  to  wit,  real  existence  and 
matter  of  fact  -,  and  they  must  have  indulgence  to  such  as 
differ  from  them  in  their  appeab  to  this  standard.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have  proved,  that 
the  taste  of  all  individuals  is  not  u^n  an  equal  footing, 
and  that  some  men  in  general,  however  difficult  to  be  par- 
ticularly pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by  universal 
tentiment  to  have  a  preference  above  others. 

But  in  reality,  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  particu* 
lars,  the  standard  of  taste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow 
a  certain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sentiment, 
the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to 
ascertain  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories 
of  abstract  philosophy,  systems  of  profound  theology, 
have  prevailed  during  one  age :  In  a  successive  period, 
these  have  been  universally  exploded:  Their  absurdity 
has  been  detected :  Other  theories  and  systems  have  sup- 
plied their  place,  which  again  gave  place  to  their  succes- 
sors :  And  nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to 
the  revolutions  of  chance  and  fashion  than  these  pretend- 
ed decisions  of  science.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with 
the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Just  expressions 
of  passion  and  nature  are  sure,  after  a  little  time,  to  gain 
public  applause,  which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Ari- 
stotle, and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Descartes,  may  suc- 
cessively yield  to  each  other:  But  Terence  and  Virgil 
maintain  an  universal,  undisputed  empire  over  the  minds 
of  men.    The  abstract  philosophy  of  Cicero  has  lost  its 
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credit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  still  the  object  of 
our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  are  easily  to 
be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of  their  tm- 
derstanding,  and  the  superiority  of  their  faculties  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.     The  ascendant,  vehich  they  acquire, 
gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  veith  which 
they  receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and  renders  it 
generally  predominant.     Many  men,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, have  but  a  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beauty, 
who  yet  are  capable  of  relishing  any  fine  stroke  which  is 
pointed  out  to  them.     Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of 
the  real  poet  or  orator  is  the  cause  of  some  new  coavtr' 
sion.     And  though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time, 
they  never  unite  in   celebrating  any   rival. to    the  true 
genius,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  force  of  nature  and  just 
sentiment.     Thus,  though  a  civilized  nation  may  easily  be 
mistaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philosopher,  they 
never  have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a 
favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions- 
of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation,  which 
are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce 
a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame. 
The  one  is  the  different  himiours  of  particular  men  ;  the 
other,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age* 
and   coimtry.     The  general  principles  of  taste  are  uni- 
form in  human  nature  :    Where  men  vary  in  their  judg- 
ments, some  defect  or   perversion  in  the  faculties  may 
commonly  be  remarked ;   proceeding  either  from  preju- 
dice, from  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delicacy :  and  there 
is  just  reason  for  approving  one  taste,  and  condenming  ano* 
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ther.  But  where  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  internal 
frame  or  external  situation  as  is  entirely  blameless  on  both 
sides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference  above 
the  other;  iii  that  case  a  certain  degree -of  diversity  in 
judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  stand- 
ard, by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  sentiments. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  more 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than 
a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
wise,  philosophical  reflections,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
life  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Otid 
may  be  the  favourite  author  5  Horace  at  forty  5  and  per- 
haps Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such  casest 
endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  di- 
vest ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are  natural  to 
us.  We  choose  our  favourite  author  as  we  do  our  friend, 
from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  disposition.  Mirth  or 
passion,  sentiment  or  reflection  ;  which  ever  of  these  most 
predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a  peculiar  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer  who  resembles  us. 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime ;  another 
with  the  tender  ;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor- 
rectness :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 
and  pardons  twenty  absiurdities  and  defects  for  one  ele» 
vated  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely 
turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ;  that  man  is 
delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expres- 
sion. Simplicity  is  affected  by  one ;  ornament  by  ano- 
ther. Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have  each  its  par- 
tizans,  who  prefer  tliat  particular  species  of  writing  to 
all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  con^ne 
his  approbation  to  one  species  or  style  of  writing,  and 
CQhdemn  all  the  rest.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
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feel  a  predilecdon  for  that  which  suits  our  particular  turn 
and  disposition.  Such  preferences  are  innocent  and  un- 
avoidable! and  can  never  reasonably  be  the  object  of  dis- 
pute^  because  there  is  no  standard  by  which  they  can  be 
decided. 

For  a  like  reason,  we  are  more  pleased>  in  the  course 
of  our  readingi  with  pictures  and  characters  that  resem- 
ble objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  country, 
than  with  those  which  describe  a  diflferent  set  of  cus- 
toms.    It  is  not  without  some  efibrt,  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  be- 
hold princesses    carrying  water  from  the  spring,   and 
kings  and  heroes  dressing  their  own  victuals.     We  may 
allow  in  general,  that  the  representation  of  such  manners 
is  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  deformity  in  the  piece ; 
but  we  are  not  so  sensibly  touched  with  them.     For  this 
reason,  comedy  is  not  easily  transferred  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  another.      A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Andria  of  Terence,  or  Clhia  of  Machiavelj 
where   the  fine  lady,  upon  whom   all   the  play   turns, 
never  once  appears  to  the  spectators,  but  is  always  kept 
behind  the  scenes,  suitably  to  the  reserved  humour  of 
the  ancient    Greeks  and  modem  Italians.      A    man  of 
learning  and  reflection  can  make   allowance   for   these 
peculiarities  of  manners ;    but  a  common  audience  can 
never  divest  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual  ideas  and 
sentiments,  as  to  relish  pictures  which  nowise  resemble 

them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy 
concerning  ancient  and  modem  learning ;  where  we  often 
find  the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity  in 
the  ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other 
refusing  to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admitting  it 
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cmly  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  perform- 
ance. *    In  my   opinion,  the   proper  boundaries  in  this* 
subject  have  seldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending 
parties.     Where   any  innocent   peculiarities  of  manners 
are  represented,  such  as   those  above  mentioned,  they 
ought  certainly  to   be   admitted  ;    and   a   man,  who  is 
shocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  false  deli- 
cacy and  refinement.     The  poet^s  monument  more  durable 
than  brassj  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick 
or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  continual 
revolutions  of  manners  and  customs,  and  would  admit  of 
nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors,  be- 
cause of  their  ruflfs   and  fardingales  ?      But   where  the 
ideas  of  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  ano- 
ther, and  where  vicious  manners  are  described,  without 
being  marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and 
disapprobation,  this   must   be  allowed   to   disfigure   the 
poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.     I  cannot,  nor  is  it 
proper  I  should,  enter  into  such  sentiments  j   and  how- 
ever I  may  excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of ' 
his  age,  I  never  can  relish  the  composition.     The  want  of 
humanity  and  of  decency,  so  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
drawn  by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  even  sometimes  by 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  consider- 
ably the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives  mo- 
dem authors  an  advantage  over  them.   •  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  fortunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough 
heroes  :    We  are  displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and 
virtue  so  much  confounded  5  and  whatever  indulgence  we 
may  give  to  the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices,  we 
cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or 
bear  an  afi^ection  to  characters,  which  we  plainly  discover 
td  be  blameable. 


The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  princi{des  as 
with  speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  These  arc  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  du- 
ferent  system  from  the  father.  Nay,  there  scarcely  is 
any  man,  who  can  boast  of  great  constancy  and  unifor- 
mity in  this  particular.  Whatever  speculative  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun* 
try,  they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  those  com* 
positions.  There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought  * 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions, 
which  then  prevailed,  and  relish  the  sentiments  or  con- 
clusions derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent  efEort 
is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatred, 
diflferent  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from  long  custom, 
has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is  confident 
of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard,  by  which  he 
judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  wilb  not  pervert  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaisance  to 
any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion 
are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius  ;  nor 
is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom 
of  any  people,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  gross- 
ness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles.  The 
same  good  sense,  that  directs  men  in  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  mat- 
ters, which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether  above 
the  cognisance  of  human  reason.  On  this  account,  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of  theology  must  be 
overlooked  by  every  critic^  who  would  pretend  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry  ;  and  our  posterity,  in 
their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to  their  fore- 
fathers.    No  religious   principles  can    ever   be  imputed 
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as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely  principles^ 
and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  heart,  as  to  lay 
hinv  under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  superstition. 
Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of 
morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue. 
They  are  therefore  eternal  blemishes,  according  to  the 
principle  above  mentioned;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and 
£ilse  opinions  of  the  age  sufficient  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  inspire 
a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to  represent 
all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the  objects  of 
Divine  wrath  and  vengeance.     Such  sentiments,  though 
they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are  considered  as  virtues 
by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  represented  in 
their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism. 
This  bigotry  has  disfigured  two    very  fine  tragedies  of 
the  French  theatre,  Polieucte  and  Athalia  ;  where  an 
intemperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off 
with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant 
character  of  the  heroes.     "  What  is  this,"   says  the  sublime 
JoAD  to  JosABET,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan 
the  priest  of  Baal,  «  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speak 
to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest 
these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What 
is  his  purpdse  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to 
poison  the   air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pre- 
sence  ?"  Such  sentiments  arc  received  with  great  applause 
on  the  theatre  of  Paris  j  but  at  London  the  spectators 
would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Aga- 
memnon, that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in 
his  heart  5  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drub- 
bing, if  she  will  not  be  quiet. 
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Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite  ccnn- 
position,  when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  intrude 
themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  from 
any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet, 
that  the  customs  of  his  country  had  burthened  life  with  so 
many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances,  that  no  part 
of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must  for  ever  be 
ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mbtress,  Laura,  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable 
libertine,  Boccace,  very  seriously  to  give  thanks  to  God 
Almightt  and  the  ladies,  for  their  assistance  in  defending 
him  against  his  enemies. 
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OF   COMMERCE. 

The  i^eater  part  of  mankind  may  be  xlivided  in 

cbsses ;   that  of  shallow  thinkers,  who  fall  short 

truth;  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  bey< 

The  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare ;  and,  I  ma 

by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable.    They  suggest 

at  least,  and  start  difficulties,  which  they  want,  pe 

skill  to  pursue;  but  which  may  produce  fine  disco 

when  handled  by  men  who  have  a  more  just  way  of 

ing.     At  worst,  what  they  say  is  uncommon;  anc 

should  cost  some  pains  to  comprehend  it,  one  has, 

ever,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  something  that  is  new. 

author  is  little  to  be  valued  who  tells  us  nothing  but 

we  can  learn  from  every  coffee-house  conversation. 

All  people  of  shallow  thought  are  apt  to  deer) 

those  of  solid  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinker^,  an< 

taphysicians,  and  refiners;  and  never  will  allow  any 

to  be  just  which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  concej 

There  are  some  cases,  I  own,  where  an  extraordina 

finement  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  falsehood 

where  n6  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what  is  n 
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and  easy.  When  a  man  deliberates  concerning  his  con- 
duct in  znj  particular  affair,  and  forms  schemes  in  politics, 
trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to 
draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain 
of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen, 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event 
different  from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason 
upon  general  subjectSf  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our 
speculations  can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they 
be  just;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common  man 
and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or 
depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  Ge- 
neral reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are 
general  5  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distin- 
guish, in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure 
and  unmixed,  from  the  other  superfluous  circumstances. 
Every  judgment  or  conclusion,  with  them,  is  particular. 
They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  those  universal  propo- 
sitions, which  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  nunxber 
of  individuals,  and  hiclude  a  whole  science  in  a  single 
theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  exten- 
sive prospect;  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even 
though  clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But 
however  intricate  they  may  seem,  it  is  certain,  that  gene- 
ral principles,  if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the 
general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular 
cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard 
the  general  course  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also 
the  chief  business  of  politicians;  especially  in  the  domestic 
government  of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  causes;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  ac- 
cidents and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons. 
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This  therefore  makes  the  difference  between  particulmr 
deliberations  and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtilty 
and  refinement  much  more  suitable  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former. 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol- 
lowing discourses  on  commerce^  money^  interest j  balance  of 
trade f  ^c*  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  principles 
which  are  imcommon,  and  which  may  seem  too  refined 
and  subtile  for  such  vulgar  subjects.  If  false,  let  them  be 
rejected :  But  no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against 
them,  merely  because  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, how  independent  soever  they  may  be  supposed  in 
some  respects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable 
with  regard  to  commerce;  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade  and 
riches,  firom  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public  be- 
comes powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  exten- 
sive commerce  of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in 
general ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it  may 
possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  establish 
it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.  There  may  be 
some  circumstances,  where  the  commerce,  and  riches,  and 
luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding  strength  to  the 
public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  diminish 
its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Man  is  a 
very  variable  being,  and  susceptible  of  many  different 
opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  conduct.  What  may  be 
true,  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be 
found  false,  when  he  has  embraced  an  opposite  set  of  man- 
ners and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  husband" 
men  and  manufacturers.  The  former  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  land ;    the  latter  works  up  the  mate- 
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rials  furnished  by  the  former,  into  all  the 
which  are  necessary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.  As 
soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  state,  where  they  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  fall  into  these 
two  classes ;  though  the  arts  c^  agriculture  employ  at 
first  the  most  numerous  part  of  ^the  society*.  Time  and 
experience  improve  so  much  these  arts,  that  the  land  may 
easily  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  men  than  those 
who  are  ipimediately  employed  in  its  culture,  or  who  fur- 
nish the  more  necessary  manufactures  to  such  as  are  so 
employed. 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the  finer 
arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts  of  luxuryy 
they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state ;  since  they  aflbrd 
to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoyments,  with 
which  tney  would  otherwise  have  been  unacquainted. 
But  may  not  another  scheme  be  proposed  for  the  em- 
ployment of  these  superfluous  hands  ?  May  not  the 
sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ  them  in  fleets 
and  armies,  to  increase  the  dominions  of  the  state  abroad, 
and  spread  its  fame  over  distant  nations  ?  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fewer  desires  and  wants  are  found  in  the  pro- 
prietors and  labourers  of  land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they 
employe  and  consequently,  the  superfluities  of  the  land^ 
instead  of  maintaining  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  may 
support  fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 


^  Mods.  Melon,  in  bis  political  essay  on  coinin<irre,  asserts,  that  even 
at  present,  if  you  divide  France  into  twenty  parts,  sixteen  are  labourers 
or  peasants  j  two  only  artizans ;  oue  belonging  to  the  law,  church,  and 
military ;  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois.  This  calcula- 
tion if  certainly  very  erroneous.  In  France,  England,  and  indeed  most 
parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities ;  and  even  of  tbos« 
who  live  in  the  country,  a  great  number  are  artizans,  perhaps  above  a 
ttiurd. 
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wkerft  a  gre?t  manf  arts  are  required  to  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  particular  persons.  Here  therefore  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  opposition  between  the  greatness  of  the 
state  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  A  state  is  never 
greater  than  when  all  its  superfluous  hands  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  ease  and  convenience 
of  private  persons  require^  that  these  hands  should  be 
employed  in  their  service.  The  one  can  never  be  satis- 
fied  but  at  the  eKpence  of  the  other.  As  the  ambition  of 
the  sovereign  must  entrench  on  the  luxury  of  individuals ; 
so  the  luxury  of  individuals  must  diminish  the  force>  and 
check  the  ambition,  of  the  sovereign. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  found* 
ed  on  history  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sparta 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the 
worldy  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people  ;  and  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury. 
The  Helotes  were  the  labourers;  the  Spaf^tans  were 
the  soldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident,  that  the  labour 
ef  the  Helotes  could  not  have  maintained  so  great  a 
number  of  Spartans,  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and 
delicacy,  and  given  employmcilt  to  a  great  variety  of 
trades  and  manufactures.  The  like  policy  may  be  re- 
ouu'ked  in  Rome.  And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient 
history,  it  is  observable,  that  the  smallest  republics  raised 
and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  states,  consisting 
of  triple  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  support 
at  present.  It  is  computed,  that  in  all  European  na- 
tions, the  proportion  between  soldiers  and  people  does 
not  exceed  one  to  a  hundred.  But  we  read,  that  the 
city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its  small  territory,  raised  and 
maintained,  in  early  times,  ten  legions  against  the  La- 
tins. Athens,  the  whole  of  whose  dominions  was  not 
larger  than   Yorkshire,   sent  to  the   expedition  against 
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Sicily  near  forty  thousand  men  *.  Dionysius  the  el- 
der, it  is  said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of  a  himdred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large 
fleet  of  four  hundred  sailf ;  though  his  territories  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a 
third  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  aud  some  sea-port  towns 
and  garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  It 
is  true,  the  ancient  armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much 
upon  plunder :  But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their 
turn  ?  which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax, 
than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  pro- 
bable reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the 
more  ancient  states  above  the  modern,  but  their  want 
of  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  artizans  were  maintained 
bv  the  labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  soldiers 
might  live  upon  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in  his  time, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that 
which,  in  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Gauls 
and  Latins  :|:.  Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for 
liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there  were,  in 
Augustus's  days,  musicians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and 
tailors ;  and  if  the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both 
periods,  it  could  certainly  maintain  equal  numbers  in  the 
one  profession  as  in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than 
in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns 
may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  and 

*  Thucydides,  lib.  vii. 

f  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  Tliis  nccount,  I  own,  is  somewhat  sutpicious,  not 
to  say  worse  ;  chic-fly  because  this  army  was  not  composed  of  citizens,  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

J  TiTi  Livii,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24..  "Adeo  iu  quae  laboramus,"  .says  he, 
**  soU  crcvimus,  divitias  luxuriamque.'* 
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consult  their  own  interest  in  this  respect>  more  than  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears  to 
me  ahnost  impossible ;  and  that  because  ancient  policy 
was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  usual 
course  of  things.  It  is  well  known  with  what  peculiar 
laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a  prodigy  that 
republic  is  justly  esteemed  by  every  one,  who  has  con- 
sidered human  nature,  as  it  has  displayed  itself  in  other 
nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  testimony  of  history 
less  positive  and  circumstantial,  such  a  government  would 
appear  a  mere  philosophical  whim  or  fiction,  and  impos- 
nUe  ever  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  And  though  the 
Roman  and  other  ancient  republics  were  supported  on 
principles  somewhat  more  natural,  yet  was  there  an  ex- 
traordinary concurrence  of  circumstances  to  make  them 
submit  to  such  grievous  burthens.  They  were  free  states  ; 
they  were  small  ones ;  and  the  age  being  martial,  all  their 
neighbours  were  continually  in  arms.  Freedom  naturally 
begets  public  spirit,  especially  in  small  states ;  and  this 
public  spirit,  this  amor  patria^  must  increase,  when  the 
public  is  almost  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged, 
every  moment,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers for  its  defence.  A  continual  succession  of  wars 
makes  every  citizen  a  soldier :  He  takes  the  field  in  his 
turn  :  And  during  his  service  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
himself.  This  service  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a  heavy 
tax ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who 
fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are  vm- 
acquainted  with  gain  and  industry,  as  well  as  pleasiure  •. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where  every 
field,  belonging  to   a  different  proprietor,  was  able  to 

'f  See  Note  [O.] 
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maintain  a  finnily,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  citizens 
very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and  manufactures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures,  among 
a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  human  afiairsi 
it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns  must 
take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
introduce  any  violent  change  in  their  principles  and 
ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of  time,  with  a  va- 
riety of  accidents  and  circumstances,  are  requisite  to 
produce  those  great  revolutions,  which  so  much  diver- 
sify the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  the  less  natural  any 
set  of  principles  are,  which  support  a  particulaf  society, 
the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator  meet  with  in  raising 
and  cultivating  them.  It  is  his  best  policy  to  comply 
with  the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the 
improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Now,  according 
to  the  most  natural  course  of  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and 
trade,  increase  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  the  subjects ;  and  that  policy  is  violent 
which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  individuals. 
This  will  easily  appear  from  a  few  considerations,  which 
will  present  to  us  the  consequences  of  sloth  and  bar- 
barity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cul- 
tivated, the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture ;  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase, 
there  must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labour, 
beyond  what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no 
temptation,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  indus*- 
try ;  since  they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for  any 
commodities,  which  may  serve  either  to  their  pleasure 
or    vanity.     A    habit  of  indolence  naturally    prevails. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is 
cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmost  £ot  want  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity in  the  farmers.  If  at  anytime  the  public  exigencies 
require  that  great  numbers  should  be  employed  in  the 
public  service,  the  labour  of  the  people  furnishes  now  no 
svperfluitiesj  by  which  these  numbers  can  be  maintained. 
The  labourers  cannot  increase  their  skill  and  industry  on 
a  sudden.  Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into 
tillage  for  some  years.  The  armies,  meanwhile,  must 
either  make  sudden  and  violent  conquests,  or  disband  for 
want  of  subsistence.  A  regular  attack  or  defence,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  people,  and  their 
sddiers  must  be  as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  their  farmers 
and  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour ;  and 
our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na- 
tion abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agricul- 
ture as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  atten- 
tion. The  superfluity,  which  arises  from  their  laboiur, 
is  not  lost;  but  is  exchanged  with  manufactures  for  those 
commodities  which  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet. 
By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  culti- 
vate it.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  super- 
fluity goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufactiu-es  and  the 
improvers  of  liberal  arts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  public 
to  convert  many  of  these  manufacturers  into  soldiers,  and 
maintain  them  by  that  superfluity  which  arises  from 
the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  governments.  When 
the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  re- 
trench what  is  least  necessary  to  their  subsistence.     Those 
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who  labour  in  such  commodities  must  either  enlist  in  the 
troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby 
oblige  some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want  of  business.  And 
to  consider  the  matter  a.bstractedly,  manufactures  increase 
the  power  of  the  state  only  as  they  store  up  so  much  la- 
bour, and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay 
claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  more  labotu*,  therefore,  is  employed  beyond  mere 
necessaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  state ;  since  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  labour  may  easily  be  converted  to 
the  public  service.  In  a  state  without  manufactures,  there 
may  be  the  same  number  of  hands ;  but  there  is  not  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  same  kind.  All  the 
labour  is  there  bestowed  upon  necessaries,  which  can 
admit  of  little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  measure  united,  with  regard 
to  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  violent  method,  and 
in  most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil, 
in  order,  to  raise  from  the  land  more  than  what  subsists 
himself  and  family.  Furnish  him  with  manufactures  and 
commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himself.  Afterwards 
you  will  find  it  easy  to  seize  some  part  of  his  superfluous 
labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  service,  without  giving 
him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accustomed  to  industry, 
he  will  think  this  less  grievous,  than  if,  at  once,  you 
obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labour  ^vithout  any 
reward.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  state.  The  greater  is  the  stock  of 
labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be  taken 
from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration 
in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  corn,  a  storehouse  of  cloth,  a 
magazine  of  arms  ;   all  these  must  be  allowed  real  riches 
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and  strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are  really 
nothing  but  a  stock  of  labour^  which,  in  times  of  peace 
aod  tranquillity,  is  employed  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction 
of  individuals;  but>  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  in  part 
be  turned  to  public  advantage.  Could  we  convert  a  city 
into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infuse  into  each  breast 
so  martial  a  genius,  and  such  a  passion  for  public  good, 
as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greatest 
hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  public^  these  affections 
might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a  sufficient 
spur  to  industry,  and  support  the  community.  It  would 
then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and 
luxury;  and,  by  restrictions  on  equipage  and  tables, 
make  the  provisions  and  forage  last  longer  than  if  the 
army  were  loaded  with  a  pumber  of  superfluous  re- 
tainers. But  as  these '  principles  are  too  disinterested, 
and  too  difficult  to  support,  it  is  requisite  to  govern  men 
by  other  passions,  and  animate  them  with  a  spirit  of  ava* 
rice  and  industry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this 
case,  lf>aded  with  a  superfluous  retinue,  but  the  provisions 
flow  in  proportionably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the 
whole  is  still  supported  ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the 
mind,  being  more  complied  with,  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  public,  find  their  account  in  the  observance  of  those 
maxims. 

Tlie  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the  ad« 
vantage  of  foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the 
subject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of  it  he  finds 
necessary  to  the  service  of  tjie  public.  Foreign  trade,  by 
its  imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new  manufactures; 
and,  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  com- 
modities, which  could  not  be  consumed  at  home.     In 


I  CAM        tAAW      >»« 

tiff  the  seDses  and  appetites.  And  the  pal 
gainer,  while  a  greater  stock  of  labour  is^  by 
stored  up  against  any  public  exigency:  that 
number  of  laborious  men  are  maintaincti,  t 
diverted  to  the  public  service,  without  robb 
of  the  necessaries,  or  even  the  chief  com 
life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that, 
tions,  foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinen- 
manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  h 
temptation  is  stronger  to  n:akc  use  of  forei; 
ties,  which  are   ready  for   use,  and  which 
new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvements  on 
commodity,  which  always  advance   by  slow 
never  affect  us  by  their  novelty.     The  profi 
great,   in  exporting   wliat  is  superfluous   a 
what  bears  no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  wh- 
mate  is  not  favrjurable  to  that  commodity 
become  accpiainted  with  \\\q  j^>ltiisurfs  of  lu 
/;r£^V/ J  of  commerce;  aiivl  their  tlclicacjj -jjiA 
ing  once  awakonetl,  carry  them  on  to  fai 

'*  ■ '"•  f^f  '^Wimostic  as    w 
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at  the  same  time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  se- 
cret of  this  importation  and  exportation^  make  great  pro- 
fits ;  and,  becoming  rivals  in  weahh  to  the  ancient  nobili- 
tjf  tempt  other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals  in  com- 
merce. Imitation  soon  diffuses  all  those  arts ;  while  do- 
mstic  manufactures  emulate  the  foreign  in  their  improve- 
ments, and  work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmost 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Their  own  steel  and 
iron,  in  such  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold 
and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  strangers 
will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  must 
oease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turn  them- 
sdves  towards  some  refinement  in  other  commodities^ 
which  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  must  always 
be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  person  in 
the  state,  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of 
home  commodities,  and  those  in  as  great  perfection,  as  he 
desires  :  which  can  never  possibly  happen.  China  is  re- 
presented as  one  of  the  mojt  flourishing  empires  in  the 
world  ;  though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own 
territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous  di- 
gression, if  I  here  observe,  that,  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  fall. 
A  too  great  disproportion  auiong  the  citizens  weakens 
any  state-  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
frpits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  such  an  cqualiiy  is  most  suitable  to  human 
nature,  and  diminislies  much  less  from  the  happiness  of  the 


burthen  feek  light  on  every  snouiuci ,  •«.«. ». 
not  a  very  sensible  difference  on  any  one*s  v 

Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  are  i 
these  mu-t  enjoy  iill  the  pov.  .r,  and  will  rc 
to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  rhj  poor,  M\d 
still  farther^  to  the  discour.;gement  of  all  i»»d 

In  this  circumstance   consi-its  tiu*   gre:»t 
England  above  axiv  nation  at  prej^ent  in  iho 
appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.     It  ii  i 
lish  feel  some  di>advantagcs  in  forci^rn  trad 
price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  eilect  c 
their  artizans,  as  well  as  of  ti.e  plenty  of  n 
foreign  trade  is  not  the  n\ost  material  circ 
not  to  be  put  in  compct.it ion  with  the  1 
many  millions.     And  if  there  were  no  mc 
them  that  free   government  under  which 
alone  were  sulhcicnt.      I'iie  poverty  of  th 
pie  It  a  natural,  if  n-'t  an  infallible  effect  ( 
narchy  j    though  I  doubt,  vr..'tlur  it  be 
the  other  hand,  tl'.a:  iheir  riches  are  an  ii 
liberty.     Liberty   niu>t  l-e  attended  will 
•i-..irc   iriii  a  certain  turn  of  thinking,  in  < 
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finr  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even  in  a  free  go-* 
vemment,  to  better  their  condition,  or  conspire  among 
themselves  to  heighten  their  wages.  But  even  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  plentiful  \vay  of  life,  it  is 
easy  for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conspire 
against  them^  and  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  the  taxes  on 
their  shoulders. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  pqverty  of  the 
common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  some 
.  measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and  hap- 
piness of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify 
this  paradox.     In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that  of  those 
more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  and  one 
man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  sea^ 
son,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  consi- 
derable rent  to  the  proprietor.     All  the  art,  which  the 
farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as 
soon  as  it  is  exhausted  ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone 
and  temperature  of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its 
fertility.     Such  poor  peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a 
simple  maintenance  for  their  labour.     They  have  no  stock 
or  riches,  which  claim  more ;   and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no 
leases,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill 
methods  of  cultivation.     In  England,  the  hnid  is  rich,  but 
coarse  ;   must  be  cultivated  at  a  great  cxponce  ;   and  pro- 
duces slender  crops,  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by 
a  method  which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course  of 
several  years.     A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have 
a  considerable  stock,  and  a  long  lease  *,    which  beget  pro- 
portional profits.     The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy, that  often  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds 
per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  have  scarcely 


muse  nave  proncs  pnqxiruonaoie  to  mei 
hazard.  Where  so  considerable  a  number  < 
poor,  as  the  peasants  and  farmers,  are  in  vi 
stances,  ;ill  the  rest  must  piirtake  of  their  pc 
the  government  of  that  nation  be  monarc 
lican. 

We  may  fonii  a  similar  remark  with 
general  history  of  mankind.  What  is  the 
people,  living  between  the  troj)ic.s,  could 
to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  po! 
vernment,  and  any  military  discipline  j  wJ 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  alto^ 
of  these  advantages  r  It  is  probable  that  oi 
phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  ol 
torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  hous 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  ii 
cessity,  which  is  the  great  spur  to  industry 
Cur  is  acuens  incrUiiia  c^rda.  Not  to  me 
fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  this  kind  an 
the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  wxht  amo 
the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled 
lar  authority,  to  protect  and  defend  thcr 
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OF  REFINEMENT  IN  THE  ARTS. 


I^xuRY  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  signification,  and  may 
-msKf-he  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In  ge* 
neralf  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the 
senses;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blame- 
able,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the 
person.  The  bounds  between  the  yirtue  and  the  vice 
cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than  in  other  moral 
subjects.  To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying  of  any  sense,  or 
the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  iii  meat,  drink,  or  apparel, 
is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head,  that  is  net 
disordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  I  have,  indeedt 
heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  his 
cell  opened  upon  a  noble  prospect,  made  a  coFoenant  wuitk 
his  eyes  never  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gnu 
tification.  And  such  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne 
or  Burgundy,  preferable  to  small  beer  or  porter.  These 
indulgences  are  only  vices,  when  they  are  pursued  at  the 
expence  of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like 
manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  forthem  a  man  ruins  his 
fortime,  and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary.   Where 


the  pleasures  of  ambitioni  study,  or  conv< 
of  stupidity,  and  is  incompatible  with  any 
or  genius.  To  confine  one's  ex  pence  < 
gratiiicacion^  wiihout  regard  to  tViend.-*  i: 
dication  of  a  heart  destitute  of  huin.ini:- 
But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient  for 
suits,  and  mcney  sufficient  for  all  giiie 
is  free  from  every  shadow  of  blame  or  re 
Since  luxury  may  be  considered  eith 
blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  tl 
opinions,  which  have  been  entertaine< 
while  men  of  Hbertine  principles  bcsto\ 
vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  hig 
to  society  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  mei 
blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions,  disor 
incident  to  civil  government.  We  shal 
to  correct  both  these  extremes,  by  provi 
ages  of  refinement  arc  botli  the  happi 
tuous ;  sec:,ndlxi^  that  wherever  luxury 
cent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  an 
decree  too  far,    is  a  quality  pernicious 
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be  mixed  in  difierent  proportions,  according  to  the  par- 
dollar  disposition  of  the  person  ;  yet  no  one  ingredient 
can  be  entirely  wanting^  without  destroying,  in  some 
measure,  the  relish  of  the  whole  composition.  Indolence 
or.  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of  itself  to  contribute  much 
to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  can- 
not support  an  uninterrupted  course  of  business  or  plea- 
sure. That  quick  march  of  the  spirits,  which  takes  a 
man  firom  himself,  and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in 
the  end  exhaust  the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of 
repose,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  destroy 
all  enjoyment.  Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  i, 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so  far  fa- 
vourable to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  industry 
and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupa- 
tion, and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as 
well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  la^- 
bour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  in^ 
dustry,  both  satifies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring 
up,  when  nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those 
arts  from  society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and 
of  pleasure  ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their 
place,  you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence,  which 
never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
recruits  the  spirits,  exhausted  by  too*  much  application  and 
fatigue. 

Another  advantage    of  industry  and  of  refinements 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
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sone  refinementf  in  the  liberal ;  nor  cm  one  be  carried 
to  perfection,  without  being  accompanied,  in  some  4^ 
gree»  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosopher!  and  poUtieian$,  renowned  generals  aad 
poets,  Qsuallf  abounds  with  skilful  Weavers  and  ship- 
carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  oar 
tion  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where  ethics  are 
neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  afl^ts  all  the  arts» 
and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused  firom  their  le- 
thargy, and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  thenuelves  on  all 
tides,  and  carry  improvema)ts  into  every  art  and  sciesioe. 
Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished,  and  men  eq^  the 
privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to 
cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body. 

The  more  these  refined  artp  advance,  the  more  sociable 
men  become  :  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when  enriched 
with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation, 
they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  live 
with  their  fellow^^itizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which 
if  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
flock  into  cities  i  love  to  receive  and  communicate  know- 
ledge ;  to  shew  their  wit  or  their  breeding  (  their  taste 
in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Cu^ 
riosity  allures  the  wise  ;  vanity  the  foolish ;  and  pleasure 
both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  every  where 
formed  :  Both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  man- 
ner ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour, 
/refine  apace.'  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which 
they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is 
impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
finom  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each   other's    pleasure  and   entertainment. 
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Thus  industry^  hmwledge^  and  humanity^  are  linked  to- 
gether by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  po- 
lishedj  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more 
luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine 
upon  pleasure,  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of 
any  kind ;  because  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
pleasure  than  such  excesses.  One  may  safely  aiHrm,  that 
the  Tartars  are  ofiener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when 
they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than  European  courtiers 
with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine 
love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  fre- 
quent in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a 
piece  of  gallantry ;  drunkenness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
less  common :  a  vice  more  pdious,  and  more  pernicious, 
both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I  would  ap- 
peal, not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Seneca 
or  a  Cato.  We  know,  that  Caesar,  during  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, being  necessitated  to  put  into  Cato's  hands  a  billet^ 
douxy  which  discovered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's 
own  sister,  that  stern  philosoplier  tlu-ew  it  back  to  him 
with  indignation  ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave 
him  the  appellation  of*  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  oppro- 
In'ious  than  that  \rith  which  he  could  more  justly  have  re- 
proached him. 

But  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  diffuse  their  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  public ^  and  render  the  government 
as  great  and^  flourishing  as  they  make  individuals  happy 
and  prosperous.  The  increase  and  consumption  of  all 
the  commodities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  plea- 
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sure  of  life,  are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  multiply  those  imiocent  gratifications 
to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  $torthouse  o£  labour, 
which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned  to  the 
public  service.  In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for 
such  superfluities,  men  sink  into  indolence,  lose  all  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  are  useless  to  the  public,  which  cannot 
maintain  or  support  its  fleets  and  armies  from  the  industry 
of  such  slothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  pre- 
sent, nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago : 
But  what  a  difierence  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  those  kingdoms?  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about 
20,000  men ;  yet  this  armament  so  exhausted  the  na- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  some  years  it 
was  not  able  to  make  so  great  an  effort.  The  late  king 
of  France,  in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  4-00,000 
men  * ;  though  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that  lasted  near  thirty 
years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge 
inseparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement  •,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws, 
order,  police,  discipline ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to 
^  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  refined 
itself  by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vul- 
gar arts,  at  least,  of  commerce  and  manufactiu*e.  Can 
we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well-modelled  by 
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a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  spinhlng  wheel>  or 
to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  all 
ignorant  ages  are  infested  with  superstition,  wiiich  throws 
the  government  oS*  its  bias,  and  disturbs  men  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  interest  and  happiness. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
mildness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity, 
which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  oflF  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well 
as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which 
dbtinguishes  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance.  Factions  are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions 
less  tragical,  authority  less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fre- 
quent. Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and 
after  the  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel 
men  against  compassion,  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants 
divest  themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  coimtry  or  their  liberty. 
The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either  the 
mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their  insepa- 
rable attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  some- 
what of  its  asperity,  by  politeness  and  refinement ;  a 
sense  of  honour,  which  is  a  stronger,  more  constant,  and 
more  governable  principle,  acquires  fresh  vigour, by  that 
elevation  of  genius  which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a 
good  education.  Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither 
have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accom- 
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panied  with  discipline  and  martial  skilli  which  are  sel- 
dom found  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients 
remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Ro- 
mans marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said 
with  surprise,  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline  !  It  is  observable,  that,  as  the  old  Romans, 
T>y  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were  almost  the 
only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  possessed  military  dis- 
cipline \  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  peo- 
jde,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a 
martial  spirit.  Those  who  would  ascribe  this  effeminacy 
of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,  need  but  consider  the  French  and  English, 
whose  bravery  is  as  uncontestable,  as  their  love  for  the 
arts,  and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  this  degene- 
racy of  their  countrymen.  They  show  us  how  the  sword 
was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  sovereigns  ;  while 
the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its  subjects,  the 
Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entirely  to  commerce ; 
Rome  was  governed  by  priestSi  and  Naples*  by  women. 
War  then  became  the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  spared  one  another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a 
battle,  and  retiwn  at  night  to  their  camp,  without  the  least 
bloodshed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  declaim 
against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  .which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  vir- 
tue and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty  *,  but,  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered  provinces   the    Asiatic   luxury,   fell    into   every 
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kiod  of  corruption  ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars, 
attended  at  last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the 
Latin  classics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of 
these  sentiments,  and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their 
state  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East :  Inso- 
much that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice, 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popular 
were  these  sentiments,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the  old  rigid 
Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most  egregious  instance 
of  modem  luxury  and  corruption  ;  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  most  elegant  writer 
in  the  world  ;  nay,  employs  preposterous  digressions  and 
declamations  to  this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and* 
correctness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  diese  writers  mis- 
took the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  con- 
venieitcies  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality 
and  corruption.  The  value  which  all  men  put  upon  any 
particular  pleasure,  depends  on  comparison  and  experience } 
nor  Is  a  porter  less  greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on 
bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  purchases  cham- 
paign and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men  ;  because  tliey  always  purchase  pleasures,  such 
as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire  :  Nor  can  any  thing" 
restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all 
times,  will  naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of  knowledge 
and  refinement. 

Of  all   European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
defective  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace^'  mechanical 
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as  well  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  cot- 
ruption  do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  pre- 
served tlieir  crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose,  than  re- 
gularly to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  almost 
the  only  species  of  commerce  with  wliich  that  people  are 
acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourished  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  established  liberty,  when  our  princes  have 
found  the  impossibility  of  governing  without  parliaments, 
or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  preroga- 
tive. Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality 
prevails  much  more  among  the  electors  than  the  elected  5 
and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  any  refinements 
in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall 
find,  that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preser^'e,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government.  In  rude  unpolished  nations, 
where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  whole  society 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their 
vassals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necessarily  dependent, 
and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  especially  where 
they  possess  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for  their  know- 
ledge in  agriculture  ;  as  must  always  be  the  case  where 
the  arts  are  neglected.  The  former  naturally  erect 
themselves  into  petty  tyrants  j  and  must  either  submit  to 
an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order  ;  or 
if  they  will  preserve  their  independency,  like  the  an- 
cient barons,  they  must  fall  into  feuds  and  contests 
among   themselves,   and   throw   the  whole  society  into 
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such  confusion,  as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most  des- 
potic government.  But  where  luxury  nourishes  com* 
merce  and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  become  rich  and  independent :  while  the 
tiradesmen  and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the  property, 
and  draw  authority  and  consideration  to  that  middling 
rank  of  men,  who  are  the  best  and  firmest  basis  of  public 
liberty.  These  submit  not  to  slavery,  like  the  peasants, 
firom  poverty  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  and  having  no 
hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like  thej^  barons,  they 
are  not  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification,  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign.  They  covet 
equal  laws,  which  may  secure  their  property,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  monarchical,  as  well  as  aristocratical 
tyranny. 

The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  go- 
vernment I  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase  of 
commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconsistent,  then,  is  it 
to  blame  so  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  re- 
present it  as  the  bane  of  hberty  and  public  spirit ! 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature  :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  civiKzed  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  posterity, 
hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judge- 
ments pronounced  against  luxury,  and  even  science; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  as- 
sent to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceived,  by 
comparing  different  nations  that  are  contemporaries ; 
where  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better 
set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted.    Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most 
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pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem  peculiar  to 
uncivilized  ages  i  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Ro-^ 
mansi  were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which 
surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore,  have 
presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated, 
possessed  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior 
to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in  taste 
and  science.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly 
extolled  :  But  I  beUeve  every  man  would  think  his  life 
or  fortune  much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or 
Tartar,  than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentleman,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilized  in  the  most  civilized 
nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  strond  position  which  we  pro- 
posed to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury,  or  a 
refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  puBlic  \  so  wherever  luxury  ceases  to 
be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when 
carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality  pernicious, 
though  perhaps,  not  the  most  pernicious,  to  political 
society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
vicious.  A  gratification  is  only  vicious,  when  it  en- 
grosses all  a  man's  expence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
such  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by  his 
situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct  the  vice, 
and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  in  relieving 
the  poor ;  would  any  prejudice  result  to  society  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  would  arise;  and 
that  labour,  which,  at  present,  is  employed  only  in  pro- 
ducing a  slender  gratification  to  one  man,  would  relieve 
the   necessitous,   and   bestow  satisfaction   on   hundreds. 
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The  jgame  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  of  pease  at 
C3u'istmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family  during 
six  months.  To  say,  that,  withour  a  vicious  luxury,  the 
labour  would  not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to 
say,  that  there  is  some  other  defect  in  human  nature, 
such  as  indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for 
which  luxury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a  remedy ;  as 
one  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue, 
like  wholesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however 
corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men,  that  are  at  present 
in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate  $  I  ask, 
is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  most 
perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by  the 
greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  work 
in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert,  that  they 
cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the  land  is 
able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  inhabitants, 
ibey  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state,  feel  any 
other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily  sickness: 
and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries.  All  other 
ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ; 
and  even  many  of  our  diseases  proceed  from  the  same 
origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  Tou 
must  only  take  care  to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you 
remove  part,  you  may  render  the  matter  worse.  By 
banishing  vicious  luxury,  without  curing  sloth  and  an 
indifference  to  others,  you  only  diminish  industry  in 
the  state,  and  add  nothing  to  men's  charity  or  their  ge- 
nerosity. Let  us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  assert- 
ing, that  two  opposite  vices  in  a  state  may  be  more, 
advantageous  than  either  of  them  alone;  but  let  us 
never  pronounce  vice  in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  not 
very  inconsistent  fbr  an  author  to  assert  in  one  page, 
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that  moral  distinctions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public*  ?  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
system  of  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  talk  of  a  vice,  which  is  in  general  beneficial  to  society. 
I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been 
much  disputed  in  England.     I  call  it  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion, not  a  political  one.     For  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  miraculous  transformation  of  mankind,  as 
would  endow  them  with  every  species  of  virtue,  and  free 
them  from  every  species  of  vice  \  this  concerns  not  the 
magistrate,  who  aims  only  at  possibilities.     He  cannot  cure 
every  vice  by  substituting  a  virtue  in  its  place.     Very  often 
he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another  \  and  in  that  case, 
he  ought  to  prefer  what   is   least   pernicious  to  society. 
Luxury,  when  excessive,  is  the  source  of  many  ills  ;  but  is 
in  general  preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  pbce,  and  are  more  hurtful  both 
to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.     When  sloth  reigns, 
a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongst  indivi- 
duals, without  society,  without  enjoyment.     And  if  the 
sovereign,  in  such  a  situation,  demands  the  service  of  his 
subjects,  the  labour  of  the  state  suffices  only  to  furnish 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can    afford 
nothing  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

*  Fable  of  tho  l>cc5. 
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Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subject^ 
of  commerce  ;  but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have 
agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.     It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade  :  It  is  the 
oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth 
and  easy.     If  we  consider  any  one  kingdom  by  itself,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of  money  is  of  no 
consequence  ;  since  the  prices  of  commodities  are  always 
proportioned   to  the  plenty  of  money,   and  a  crown  in 
Harry  VII.'s  time  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  pound  does 
at  present.     It  is  only  the  public  which  draws  any  advan- 
tage from  the  greater  plenty  of  money  ;  and  that  only  in 
its  wars  and  negociations  witii  foreign  states.     And  this 
is  the  reason  why  all  rich  and  trading  countries,  from 
Carthage  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland, have  employed  mer- 
cenary troops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours.   Were  they  to  make  use  of  their  native  subjects, 
they  would  find  less  advantage  from  their  superior  riches, 
and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  since  the 
pay  of  all  their  servants  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
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public  opulence.  Our  small  army  of  20,000  men  is 
maintained  at  as  great  expence  as  a  French  army  twice 
as  numerous.  The  English  fleet,  during  the  late  war, 
required  as  much  money  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman 
legions,  which  kept  the  whole  world  in  subjection,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors  *. 

The  great  number  of  people,  and  their  greater  industry, 
are  serviceable  in  all  cases ;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plenty  of  money  is  very 
limitckl  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  hu- 
man affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and  riches, 
and  hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely  to  one 
people ;  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded  from  the 
advantages  of  an  established  commerce.  Where  one  na- 
tion has  gotten  the  start  of  another  in  trade,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  the  groimd  it  has  lost ;  be- 
cause of  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of  the  former,  and 
the  greater  stocks,  of  which  its  merchants  are  possessed, 
and  which  enable  them  to  trade  on  so  much  smaller  profits. 
But  these  advantages  are  compensated,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation  which  has  not 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold 
and  silver.  Manufactures,  therefore,  gradually  shift  their 
places,  leaving  those^  countries  and  provinces  which  they 
have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to  others,  whither  they 
are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labour  ;  till 
they  have  enriched  these  also,  and  are  again  banished  by 
the  same  causes.  And  in  general  we  may  observe,  that 
the  deamess  of  every  thing,  from  plenty  of  money,  is  a 
disadvantage,   which  attends  an    established  commerce, 

*  See  Note  [P.] 
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and  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the 
poorer  states  to  undersel  the  richer  in  ail  foreign  markets. 
This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the 
benefit  of  banks  and  paper  credit^  which  are  so  generally 
esteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.     That  provisions 
and  labour  should  become  dear  by  the  increase  of  trade 
and  money,  is,  iA  many  respects,  an  inconvenience  j  but 
an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  efiect  of 
that  public  wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  the  end  of 
all  our  wishes.     It  is  compensated   by  the   advantages 
which  we  reap  from  the  possession  of  these  precious 
metals,  and  the  weight  which  they  give  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  wars  and  negotiations.     But  there  appears  no  rea- 
son for  increasing  that  inconvenience  by  a  counterfeit  mo- 
ney, which  foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment, 
and  which  any  great  disorder  in  the  state  will  reduce  to 
nothing.     There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people   in  every 
rich  state,  who  having  large  sums  of  money,  would  prefer 
paper  with  good  security  ;  as  being  of  more  easy  transport 
and  more  safe  custody.     If  the  public  provide  not  a  bank, 
private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
as  the  goldsmiths  formerly  did  in  London,  or  as  the 
bankers  do  at    present  in  Dublin:  And  therefore  it  is 
better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  company  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper-credit,  which  always  will 
have  place  in  every  opulent  kingdom.     But  to  endeavour 
artificially  to  increase  such  a  credit,  can  never  be  the  in- 
terest of  any  trading  nation ;  but  must  lay  them  under 
disadvantages,  by  increasing  money  beyond  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  labour  and  commodities,  and  thereby  height* 
ening   their   price   to   the  merch;int  and  manufacturer. 
And  in  this  view,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could 
be  more  advantageous  than  such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the 
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money  it  received  *,  and  never  augmented  the  circulating 
coin,  as  b  usual,  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  com- 
merce. A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  oflF 
much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers; 
and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  salaries  to  the  di- 
rectors and  tellers  of  this  bank  (for,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding supposition,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  deal- 
ings), the  national  advantage,  resulting  from  the  low  price 
of  labour  and  the  destruction  of  paper  credit,  would  be  a 
sufficient  compensation.  Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  a 
sum,  lying  ready  at  command,  would  be  a  convenience  in 
times  of  great  public  danger  and  distress  ;  and  what  part 
of  it  was  used  might  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace 
and  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  essay  on  money, 
by  proposing  and  explaining  two  observations,  which  may 
perhaps,  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  speculative 
politicians. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsis  f  the 
Scythian,  who  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  coun- 
try, that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithme- 
tic. It  is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  serves 
only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them.  Where 
coin  is  in  greater  plenty,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
required  to  represent  the  same  quantity  of  goods  ;  it  can 
have  no  eflfect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within 
itself;  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a 
merchant's  books,   if,   instead   of  the    Arabian   method 

*  This  is  the  casti  uiUi  the  bruik  of  Anistrrd.iin. 

{-    Pint,  iluoph^o  >jui.\  tU'ji  piof'crtus  in  t',1  futt:  senfi'f  jM'Siit. 
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of  notation,  which  reqmres  few  characters,  he  should 
make  use  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many. 
Nay,   the  greater   quantity  of  money,  like   the  Roman 
characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires   greater 
trouble  both  to  keep    and  transport   it.     But  notwith- 
standing this  conclusion,  which  must  be  allowed  just,  it 
is  certain,  that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Ame- 
rica, industry  has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
except  in  the  *  possessors  of  those  mines  ;    and  this  may 
justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  increase 
of  gold  and  silver.     Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  every 
kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to   flow  in   greater 
abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face : 
labour  and  industry  gain  life;    the   merchant    becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and 
skilful,  and   even   the   farmer   follows  his  plough   with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention.     This  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  if  we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a 
greater  abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by 
heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every 
one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow   or 
white  pieces  for  every  thing  he  purchases.     And  as  to 
foreign  trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is 
rather  disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind 
of  labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase  ;  but 
some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulat-es  through 
the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of 
people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  perceived  j  by  degrees 
the  price  rises,  first  of  one  commodity,  then  of  another  ; 
till  the  whole  at  last  reaches  a  just  proportion  with  the 
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ri\:\\  ijjnr/ity  of  specie  which  is  in  the  kingdom.     In  my 
oj  li  ...  li,  it  »s  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  shtts- 
t.v/m  Laivrccn  the  acquisition  of  money  and  rise  of  pricesj 
tli.i-    tiv*  jncic^.ving  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  £ivoiir- 
AoW  ro  iiKiiistry.     When  any  quantity  of  money  is  iror 
por:(.<l    Into   a  nation,  it  is   not  at   first   dispersed   into 
m;tny  hands  j    but  is  confined  to  the  coffers  of  a  few 
persons,  who  immediately  seek  to  employ  it  to  advan- 
tage.    Here  are  a  set  of  manufacturers  or  merchantSi  we 
sh^all  suppose,  who  have  received  returns  of  gokl  and 
silver  for  goods  which  they  sent  to  Cadiz.     They  are 
thereby   enabled   to  employ   more  workmen  than   for^ 
merly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages, 
but  are  glad  of  employment  from  such  good  paymasters. 
If  workmen  become  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  liigher 
wages,  but  at  first  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;    and 
this  is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who   can 
now  cat  and  drii\k  better,  to  compensate  his  additional 
toil  and  fatigue.     He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where 
he  finds  every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but 
returns  with  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  his  family      The  farmer  and  gardener,  finding 
that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  off,  apply  themselves 
with  alacrity  to  the  raising  more  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
can    afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes  firom  their 
tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  their 
industry  only  whetted  by  so  much  new  gain.     It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress  through  the  whole  com- 
monwealth ;  where  we  shall  tind,  that  it  must  first  quicken 
the  diligciure  of  every  individual,  before  it  increase  the 
price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  mav  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
other   instances,    from   the   frequent   operations   of  the 
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French   king  on  the  money;    where    it    was    always 
foundi  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numcrary  value  did 
not  produce  a  proportional   rise   of  the   prices,  at   least 
for  some  time.     In  the  last  year  of    Louis  XIV.  money 
was  raised  three  sevenths,   but  prices  augmented  only 
one.  Com  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price,  or  for 
the  same  number  of  livres,  it  was  in  1683;  though  silver  was 
then  at  30  livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at  50  *.     Not  to 
mention  the  great   addition  of  gold   and   silver,   which 
may  have  come  into  that  kingdom  since  the  former  period. 
From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,  \vith  regard  to 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity.     The  good  policy  of  the  ma- 
gistrate consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  in- 
creasing ",  because  by  that  means,  he  J^eeps  alive  a  spi- 
rit of  industry  in  the  nation,  aricl  increases  the  stock  of 
labour,  in  which  consists  all  real  power  and  riches.     A 
nation,  whose  money  decreases,  is  actually  at  that  time 
weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which 
possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand. 
Tliis  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  ihe 
alterations  in  the  quantity  oP  money,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  propor- 
tionable alterations  in  the  price  of  commodiiies.     There  is 
always  an  interval   before   meters    be   adjusted   to   their 
new  situation ;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  indus- 
try, when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous when  these  metals  arc  increasing.     The  workman 
has  not  the  same  employment  from  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant ;  though  he  pays  the  same  price  for  every  thing 
in  the  market.     The  farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  com  and 
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cattlei  though  he  must  pay  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord. 
The  povertyi  and  beggary,  and  sloth,  which  must  ensuci 
are  easily  foreseen. 

II.  The  second  obser\'ation  which  I  proposed  to  make 
with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many 
provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the 
same  condition),  where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  land- 
lord can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants,  but  is  obliged 
to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  himself, 
or  transport  it  to  places  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In 
those  countries,  the  prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but 
in  the  same  manner  ;  and  as  he  will  receive  small  benefit 
from  impositions  so  paid,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom 
has  little  force  even  at  home,  and  cannot  maintain  fleets 
and  armies  to  the  same  extent  as  if  every  part  of  it 
abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  There  is  surely  a  greater  dis- 
proportion between  the  force  of  Germany,  at  present, 
and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago  *,  than  there  is  in  its 
industry,  people,  and  manufactures.  The  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  empire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and 
well  cultivated,  and  arc  of  great  extent,  but  have  not 
a  proportionable  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe : 
proceeding,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  the  scarcity 
of  money.  How  do  all  these  facts  agree  with  that  princi- 
ple of  reason,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  it- 
self altogether  indifferent  ?  According  to  that  principle, 
wherever  a  sovereign  has  numbers  of  subjects,  and  these 
have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  should  of  course  be  great 
and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of 


*  Tlio  Italians  ^:ave  to  tin?  ciiip'Tor  ]M;ixiaiilian  the  ni'^knamo  of  Poccf* 
Danar  I.  None  of  the  ontcrprizes  '^f  that  piitu-o  ever  *5ucccc<ird,  for  wain 
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tUe  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of  the  precious  metals. 
These  admit  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  to  a  great  ex- 
tent \  and  where  the  pieces  might  become  so  small  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  it  is  easy  to  mix  the  gold  or 
silver  with  a  baser  metal,  as  is  practised  in  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  by  that  means  raise  the  pieces  to  a 
bulk  n^ore  sensible  and  convenient.  They  still  serve  the 
same  purposes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  number  may 
be>  or  whatever  colour  tbey  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

To  these  difficulties  I  answer,  that  the  effect,  here  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  mis- 
take^  as  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  effect  for  a  cause.  The 
coatradiction  is  only  apparent;  but  it  requires  some  thought 
aud  reflection  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  we  can 
reconcile  reason  to  exper'utice. 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices  of 
every  thing  depend  onthe  proportion  between  commodities 
and  money,  andthat  any  considerable  alteration  on  either  has 
the  same  effect,  cither  of  heightening  or  lowering  the  price- 
Increase  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper  \  increase 
the  money,  they  rise  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much  de- 
pend on  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  that 
of  money  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  com- 
modities which  come  or  may  come  to  market,  and  of  the 
money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in 
chests,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  it 
were  annihilated  j  if  the  commodities  be  hoarded  in  ma- 
gazines and  granaries,  a  like  effect  follows.  As  the  money 
and  commodities,  in  these  cases,  never  meet,  they  cannot 
affect  each  otlier.     Were  we,  at  any  time,  to  form  con- 
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jectures  concerning  the  price  of  provisions,  the  com, 
which  the  farmer  must  reserve  forseed,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family,  ought  never  to  enter  into 
the  estimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  compared  t«  the 
demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  must  consider,  that  in 
the  first  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  state,  ere  fancy 
has  confounded  ber  wants  with  those  of  nature,  men, 
content  with  the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  or  with 
those  rude  improvements  which  they  themselves  can  work 
upon  them,  have  little  occasion  for  exchange,  at  least  for 
money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  common  measure  of 
exchange.  The  wool  of  the  farmer's  own  flock,  spun  in 
his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a  neighbouring  weaver, 
who  receives  his  payment  in  com  or  wool,  sufiSces  for  fur- 
niture and  clothing.  The  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  ma- 
son, the  tailor,  are  retained  by  wages  of  a  like  nature  ;  and 
the  landlord  himself,  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the  commodities  raised  by 
the  farmer.  The  greater  part  of  these  he  consumes  at 
home,  in  rustic  hospitality :  The  rest,  perhaps,  he  dis- 
poses of  for  money  to  the  neighlwuring  town,  whence  he 
draws  the  few  materials  of  his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what 
can  be  raised  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more 
exchange  ^nd  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money 
enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will  not  be 
paid  in  corn,  because  they  want  something  more  than 
barely  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own  parish 
for  the  commodities  he  purcliases,  and  cannot  always 
carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him 
The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  silver,  which  can  easily 
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be  transported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  ma- 
nufacturers,  and  merchants,  arise  in  every  commodity  j  and 
these  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  specie. 
And  consequently,  in  this  situation  of  society,  the  coin  en- 
ters into  many  more  contracts,  and  by  that  means  is  much 
more  employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  necessary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
crease not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  miist  become  much 
cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude 
uncultivated  ages.     It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culating  money,  and   the  commodities  in   the    market, 
which  determines  the  prices.     Goods,  that  are  consumed 
at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, never  come  to  market ;  they  affect  not  in  the  least 
the  current  specie  ;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally 
annihilated  ;  and  consequently  this  method  of  using  them, 
sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the  commodities,  and 
increases  the  prices.     But  after  money  enters  into  all  con- 
tracts and  sales,  and  is  everywhere  the  measure  of  exchange, 
the  same  national  cash  has  a  much  greater  task  to  perform; 
all  commodities  are  then  in  the  market ;  the  sphere  of 
circulation  is  enlarged ;  it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that 
individual  sum   were  to  ser^'e   a  larger   kingdom ;  and 
therefore,  the  proportion  being  here  lessened  on  the  side 
of  the  money,  every  thing  must  become  cheaper,  and  the 
prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  most  exact  computations,  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomina- 
tion, it  is  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only 
risen  three,  or,  at  most,  four  times  since  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  assert^  that 
there  is  not  much  more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Eu- 
ropei  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  centuryi  and  the  centu- 
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ries  preceding  it  ?  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  firom 
their  mines,  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  by  their 
African  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the  West  Indicsi 
bring  home  about  six  millions  a-year,  of  which  not  above 
a  third  goes  to  the  East  Indies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten 
years,  would  probably  double  the  ancient  stock  of  money 
in  Europe.  And  no  other  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
given,  why  aU  prices  have  not  risen  to  a  much  more  ex- 
orbitant height,  except  that  which  is  derived  from  a  change 
of  customs  and  manners.  Besides  that  more  commodities 
are  produced  by  additional  industry,  the  same  commodities 
come  more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from  their  an- 
cient simplicity  of  manners.  And  though  this  increase 
has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has,  however,  been 
considerable,  and  has  preserved  the  proportion  between 
coin  and  commodities  nearer  the  ancient  standara. 

AVore  the  question  proposed,  Which  of  these  methods 
of  living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  state  or  public  ?  I  should,  without 
much  scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at 
least ',  and  should  produce  this  as  an  additional  reason  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

Willie  men  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manner,  and  sup- 
ply all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or  from 
the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  taxes  in 
money  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  ;  and  if  he 
will  impose  on  them  any  burthens,  he  must  take  payment 
in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound  ;  a  method 
attended  with  such  great  and  obvious  inconvenicncies,  that 
they  need  not  here  be  insisted  on.  All  the  money  he  can 
pretend  to  raise,  must  be  from  his  principal  cities,  where 
alone  it  circulates ;  and  these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  afford 
him  so  much  as  the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver 
circulate  throughout  the  whole.     But  besides  this  ob\-ioiis 
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diminution  of  the  revenue^  there  is  anotlier  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  the  public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the 
sovereign  receives  less  money,  but  the  same  money  goes 
not  so  far  as  in  times  of  industry  and  general  commerce. 
Every  thing  is  dearer,  where  the  gold  and  silver  are  sup- 
posed equal  ^  and  that  because  fewer  commodities  come 
to  market,  and  the  whole  coin  bears  a  higher  proportion 
to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ;  whence  alone  the  prices 
of  every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in  common 
conversation,  that  any  particular  state  is  weak,  though 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  because  it 
wants  money.  It  appears,  that  the  want  of  money  can 
never  injure  any  state  within  itself:  For  men  and  com- 
modites  are  the  real  strength  of  any  conununity.  It  is 
the  simple  manner  of  living  which  here  hurts  the  public, 
by  confining  the  gold  and  silver  to  few  hands,  and  pre- 
venting its  universal  diffusion  and  circulation.  On  the 
contrary,  industry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  whole  state,  however  small  its  quantity 
may  be  :  They  digest  it  into  every  vein,  so  to  speak ;  and 
make  it  enter  into  every  transaction  and  contract.  No 
hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  every 
thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  sovereign  has  a  double  advan- 
tage :  He  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from  every  part 
of  Ae  state ;  and  what  he  receives,  goes  farther  in  every 
purchase  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that  money 
is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three 
centuries  ago :  But  what  immense  power  is  that  empire 
possessed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military 
establishment  maintained  by  it  ?     Polybius  *  tells  us,  that 

*  Lib.  iu  cap.  1^. 
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in  every  entertainment,  whichf  as  foreign  ni 
received,  they  still  observed  the  same  plate  at 
The  absolute  qu^riiry  of  the  precxus  merals 
!E;rcat  indifference.  Then  i,rc  •  :.:y  :v.o  •...- 
any  imponance,  namely,  their  t.-:- .•.!ii..l  incre 
thorough  conccctir.n  -nu  i!rci:'.i:;''n  thrci: 
and  the  influence  if  bc-ili  ;h'  ve  circun'-i-.a 
been  explained. 

In  the  foliotring  e^-riv  \\2  ^haH  --.v  ?.n  in. 
falbcy  as  that  abc.\e  n.cr.ti'.neJ  *,  where  a  < 
IS  taken  for  a  Cuuse,  and  where  a  cor.^cqiii 
to  the  plenty  uf  money  ;  though  i:  be  re: 
change  in  the  manners  and  cuitonis  of  the 
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OF   INTEREST. 

Nothing  is  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  any  nation  than  the  loifness  of  interest : 
And  with  reason ;  though  I  believe  the  cause  is  somewhat 
different  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  Lowness 
of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But 
money}  however  plentiful,  has  no  other  effect,  if  fixei^ 
than  to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common 
than  gold  \  and  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  the  same  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  in- 
terest for  it  ?  Interest  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10 
fir  ant,  in  Portugal  at  6 ;  though  these  places,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in . 
gold  and  silver  than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and 
one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every 
guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower  \ 
No,  surely :  We  should  only  use  silver  instead  of  gold. 
Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver,  and  silver  as 
common  as  copper  ;  would  money  be  more  plentifol  or 
interest  lower  ?   We  may  assuredly  give  the  same  answer. 


all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of 
fifteen  times  makes  no  diSerencei  mud 
doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmcntati* 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour 
ties  9  and  even  this  variation  is  little  iv.on 
name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  cha 
mentation  may  have  some  influence,  by  ex< 
but  after  the  prices  are  settled,  suitably  tc 
dance  of  gold  and  silver,  it  has  no  mannei 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion 
Prices  have  risen  near  four  times  since  tl 
the  Indies ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  si 
plied  much  more  :  But  interest  has  not  fa 
half.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  i 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  mctab. 

Money  having  chietiy  a  fictitious  value,  t 
plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we 
within  itself*,  and  the  quanity  of  specie, 
though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effet 
every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number 
bits  of  metal,  for  clothes,  furniture,  or  eqi 
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ration  arise^  from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or 
colour,  either  upon  their  real  value  or  their  interest.  The 
same  interest,  in  all  cases,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
sum.  And  if  you  lent  me  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
commodities  ;  by  receiving  five  ptr  cent,  you  always  re- 
ceive proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however  re- 
presented, whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a 
pound  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  three  circumstances  :  A  great 
demand  for  borrowing ;  little  riches  to  supply  that  de- 
mand \  and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce :  And 
the  circumstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance 
of  commerce,  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
from  the  tliree  opposite  circumstances  :  A  small  demand 
for  borrowing  \  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand ;  and 
small  profits  arising  from  commerce  :  And  these  circum- 
stances are  all  connected  together,  and  proceed  fi-om  the 
increase  of  industry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  silver. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  these  points  ;  and  shall  be- 
gin with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  de- 
mand for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a  savage 
state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond  the  orig^ 
nal  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an  inequality 
of  property ;  and  while  some  possess  large  tracts  of  land, 
others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  some  are  en- 
tirely without  any  landed  property.  Those  who  possesB 
more  land  than  they  can  labour,  employ  those  who  pos- 
sess none,  and  agree  to  receive  a  determinate  part  of  the 
product.  Thus  the  landed  interest  is  immediately  esta- 
Uished ;  nor  is  there  any  settled  government,  howevor 
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rude*  in  which  afiairs  are  not  on  this  footing.  Of  these 
proprietors  of  land,  some  must  presently  discover  them- 
selves to  be  of  different  tempers  from  others ;  and  while 
one  would  willingly  store  up  the  produce  of  his  land  for 
futurityi  another  desires  to  consume  at  present  what  should 
suffice  for  many  years.  But  as  the  spending  of  a  settled 
revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation  ;  men 
have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them} 
that  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  landholders,  and  tlie  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers.  In 
a  state,  therefore,  where  tliere  is  nothing  but  a  landed  in- 
terest, as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must  be 
very  numerous,  and  the  rati*  of  interest  must  hold  propor- 
tion to  it.  The  difference  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  pre\Tiil.  By 
this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increased  or  di- 
minished. Were  money  so  plentiflil  as  to  make  an  egg 
be  sold  for  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there  are  only  landed 
gentry  and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be 
numerous,  and  interest  high.  The  rent  for  the  same  farm 
would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky  :  But  the  same  idleness 
of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities,  would 
dissipate  it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  case  difierent  witli  regard  to  the  second 
circumstance  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  n2miely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  li\ingof  the  people, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have, 
in  any  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient nor  requisite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite,  that  the  property 
or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  state,  whe- 
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It  or  small,  should  be  collected  in  particular 
>  as  to  form  considerable  sums,  or  compose  a 
nied  interest.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders, 
I  the  race  of  usury :  and  this,  I  shall  venture  to 
spends  not  on  the  quantity  of  specie,  but  on  par- 
lanners  and  customs,  which  make  the  specie 
ito   separate   sums   or  masses    of   considerable 

ippose  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great 
iiould  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  in 
: ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
hat  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  there 
5t  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
nor  any  variatiop  in  the  interest.  And  were 
thing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
jy,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
nd  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of 
ng,  without  any  farther  consequence.  The  pro- 
Uord  dissipates  it,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it;  and 
irly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambi- 
btaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus 
t'ers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still  the 
sre  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest.  That 
upon  another  principle ;  and  must  proceed 
increase  of  industry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and 

thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore, 
?  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land j  be  another 
nen,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the  rude 
work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain 
beir  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the  infancy  of 
tiese  contracts  between  the  artizans  and  the  pea- 
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santSy  and  between  one  species  of  artizans  and  another, 
are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the  perions 
themselves,  who  being  neighbours,  are  easUy  acquainted 
with  each  other's  necessities,  and  can  lend  their  mutual 
assistance  to  supply  them.     But  when  men's  industry  in- 
creases, and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is  found,  that  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  state  can  assist  each  other  as  well  as 
the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  intercourse  of  good 
offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  and  intri- 
cacy.    Hence  the  origin  of  merchants^  one  of  the  most 
useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as  agents  between  those 
parts  of  the  state,  that  are  wholly  unacquainted,  and  are 
ignorant  of  each  other's  necessities.     Here  are  in  a  city 
fifty  workmen  in  silk  and  line^,  and  a  thousand  custom- 
ers ;  and  these  two  ranks  of  men,  so  necessary  to  each 
other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one  man  erects  a  shop, 
to  which  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  customers  repair. 
In  this  province,  grass  rises  in  abundance :    The  inhabi- 
tants abound  in  cheese,  and  butter,  and  cattle ;  but  want 
bread  and  com,  which,  in  a  neighbouring  province,  are  in 
too  great  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  inliabitants.     One 
man  discovers  this.     He  brings  corn  from  the  one  pro- 
vince, and  returns  with  cattle  ;  and,  supplying  the  wants 
of  both,  he  is,  so  far,  a  common  benefactor.     As  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  difficulty  of  their 
intercourse  increases  :  The  business  of  the  agency  or  mer- 
chandize becomes  more  intricate ;  and  divides,  subdivides, 
compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety.     In  all  these 
transactions  it  is  necessary,  and  reasonable,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  belong  to 
the    merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  they  are 
owing.     And  these  commodities  he  will  sometimes  pre- 
serve in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money« 
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ffiiich  is  their  common  repreientatiQD.  If  gold  and  silver 
have  increased  in  the  state  together  with  the  induatrj,  it 
will  require  a  great  quantity  of  these  metals  to  represent 
a  great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour.  If  industry 
alone  has  increased,  the  prices  of  every  thing  must  sink, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  specie  will  serve  as  a  representa- 
tion. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  constant  and  insatiable  than  that  for  exercise  and 
employment;  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundation  of 
most  of  our  passions  and  pursuits.  Deprive  a  man  of  all 
business  and  serious  occupation,  he  runs  restless  firom 
one  amusement  to  another  ;  and  the  weight  and  oppres- 
sion, which  he  feels  from  idleness,  is  so  great,  that  he 
forgets  the  ruin  which  must  follow  him  from  his  immo- 
derate expences.  Give  him  a  more  harmless  way  of 
employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels  no 
longer  that  insatiable  thirst  after  pleasure.  But  if  the 
employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the 
profit  be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  industry, 
he  has  gain  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  de- 
grees, a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  such  pleasure  as 
that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune.  And  tlus 
is  the  reason  why  trade  increases  frugality,  and  why, 
among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overplus  of  misers 
above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  possessors  of  land,  there  is 
the  contrary. 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases  fru- 
gality, by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  affection, 
and  remove  all  relish  for  pleasure  and  expence.  It  is 
an  infallible  consequence   of  all   industrious  professions 
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a  beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  prevail 
nrer  the  love  of  pleasure.  Among  lawyers  and  physi- 
ians  who  have  any  practice,  there  are  many  more  who 
ive  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live 
ip  to  it.  But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget  no  industry ; 
ind  it  is  even  at  the  expence  of  others  they  acquire  their 
iches ;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  possessions 
>f  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  fast  as  they  increase 
heir  own.  Merchants,  on  the  contrary,  beget  industry, 
>y  serving  as  canals  to  convey  it  through  every  comer  of 
he  state :  And  at  the  same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they 
icquire  great  power  over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large 
)roperty  in  the  labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are 
he  chief  instruments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other 
)rofession,  therefore,  except  merchandize,  which  can 
nake  the  monied  interest  considerable,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  increase  industry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality, 
jive  a  great  command  of  tliat  industry  to  particular  mem- 
)ers  of  the  society.  Without  commerce,  the  state  must 
lonsist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and 
jxpence  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrowing  ;  and  of 
>easants,  who  have  no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.  The 
noney  never  gathers  into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can 
)e  lent  at  interest.  It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands, 
vho  either  squander  it  m  idle  shew  and  magnificence,  or 
jmploy  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
ife.  Commerce  alone  assembles  it  into  considerable 
;ums ;  and  this  effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry 
vhich  it  begets,  and  the  frugality  which  it  inspires,  inde- 
)endent  of  that  particular  quantity  of  precious  metal 
vhich  may  circulate  in  the  state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
juence,   raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
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Hieans  produces  Icxwness  of  interest.  We  must  now 
connder  how  fiar  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes 
the  profits  arising  from  that  profession,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  third  circumstance  requisite  to  produce  lowness  of 
interest. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low 
interest  and  low  profits  of  merchandize,  are  two  events 
that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  origi- 
nally derived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which  pro- 
duces opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied  inte- 
rest considerable.  Where  merchants  possess  great  stocks, 
whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it 
must  frequently  happen,  that,  when  they  either  become 
tired  of  business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  en- 
gage in  commerce,  a  great  proportion  of  these  riches 
naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  revenue.  The 
plenty  diminishes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders  ac- 
cept of  a  low  interest.  This  consideration  obliges  many 
to  keep  their  stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be 
content  with  low  profits,  than  dispose  of  their  money  at 
an  undervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  commexe 
has  become  extensive,  and  employs  large  stocks,  there 
must  arise  rivalships  among  the  merchants,  which  dimi- 
nish the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
crease the  trade  itself.  The  low  profits  of  merchan- 
dize induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more  willingly  of 
Si  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and  begin 
to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  inquire  w.hich  of  these  circum- 
stances,  to  wit,  low  interesty  or  low  profits^  is  the  cause^ 
and  which  the  effect  :  They  both  arise  from  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 
No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where  he  can  have 
high  interest  -,  and  no  man  will  accept   of  low  interest, 
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where  he  can  have  high  "profits.     An  extensiTe  com- 
merce, by  producing  large  stocks,  diminishes  both  inte- 
rest and  profits;   and  is  always  assisted,  in  its  dimimi- 
tion  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the  other. 
I  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arise  from  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  industry,  they  serve  in  their  turn  to 
its  farther  increase,  by  rendering  the  commodities  cheap- 
er, encoiuraging  the  consumption,  and  heightening  the 
industry.     And  thus,  if  we  consider  the  whole  connection 
of  causes  and  effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state, 
and  its  lowness  is  a  sign  almost  infallible  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition   of  a  people.     It   proves  the  increase  of 
industry,  and  its  prompt  circulation,  through  the  whole 
state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.       And  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impossible  but  a  sudden  and  a 
great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momentary  effect 
of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so  many  stocks  out  of 
trade  ;  it  must  be  attended  with  such  misery  and  want  of 
employment  to  the  poor,  that,  besides  its  short  duration, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  mistake  the  one  case  for  the 
other. 

Those  who  bave  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a  col- 
lateral effect  for  a  cause ;  since  the  same  industry,  which 
sinks  the  interest,  commonly  acquires  great  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  variety  of  fine  manufactures, 
with  vigilant  enterprising  merchants,  will  soon  draw 
money  to  a  state,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  same  cause,  by  multiplying  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  increasing  industry,  collects  great 
riches  into  the  hands  of  persons,  who  are  not  proprie- 
tors of  land,  and  produces,  by  that  means,  a  lowness 
of  interest.  But  though  both  these  effects,  plenty  of 
money  and  low  interest,  naturally  arise  from  commerce 
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and  industry,  they  are  altogether  independent  of  each 
other.  For  suppose  a  nation  removed  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge 
of  navigation  :  Suppose,  that  this  nation  possesses  always 
the  same  stock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  increasing  in  its 
numbers  and  industry :  It  is  evident,  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  must  gradually  diminish  in  that  king- 
dom ;  since  it  is  the  proportion  between  money  and' any 
species  of  goods  which  fixes  their  mutual  value  :  and,  upon 
the  present  supposition,  the  conveniences  of  life  become 
every  day  more  abundant,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
ciurent  specie.  A  less  quantity  of  money,  therefore, 
among  this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man,  during  the  times 
of  industry,  than  would  suffice  to  that  purpose,  in  igno- 
rant and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will  build  a  house, 
portion  a  slaughter,  buy  an  estate,  support  a  manufactory, 
or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.  These  are  the  uses 
for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the  great- 
er or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  influence  on  the 
interest.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  less  stock 
o*  labour  and  commodities  must  have  a  great  intitience ; 
since  we  really  and  in  effect  borrow  these,  when  we  take, 
money  upon  interest.  It  is  true,  when  commerce  is  ex- 
tended all  over  the  globe,  the  most  industrious  nations  al- 
ways abound  most  with  the  precious  metals :  So  that  low 
interest  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost  insepara- 
ble. But  still  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  rhe  pnnciple 
whence  any  phenomenon  arises,  and  to  distinguish  between 
a  cause  and  a  concomitant  effect.  Besides  tliat  the  specu- 
htion  is  curious,  it  may  iVequently  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  At  least,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve,  by  practice, 
the  method  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  which  of  all 
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others  are  the  most  important ;  though  they  are  common- 
ly treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  careless  manner. 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  low  interest^  seems  to  be  the  instance  of  nosat 
nations ;  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money,  or 
of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  conquest,  the 
interest  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but  in  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  money  was  dispersed, 
and  had  insinuated  itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  inter- 
est In  Spain  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega :  And  it  has  been  ever  nnce  gradually  sinking  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Interest  in  Rome,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn 
from  Dion  *. 

The  causes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upon  such  an 
event,  seem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the 
neighbouring  states ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we  justly 
ascribe  that  effect  merely  to  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands, 
and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a  secure  re- 
venue, either  by  the  purchase  of  land,  or  by  interest ;  and 
consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as 
if  there  had  been  a  great  accession  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  increase  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  sinks 
the  interest ;  and  so  much  the  faster,  if  those,  who  have 
acquired  those  large  sums,  find  no  industry  or  commerce 
in  the  state,  and  no  method  of  Employing  their  money  but 
by  lending  it  at  interest.    But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold 
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and  silver  has  been  digested^  and  has  circulated  through 
the  whole  state^  afiairs  will  soon  return  to  their  former 
situation;  while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders^ 
living  idly,  squander  above  their  income ;  and  the  former 
daily  contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock 
till  its  final  extinction.  The  whole  money  may  still  be  in 
the  state,  and  make  itself  felt  by  the  increase  of  prices : 
But  not  being  now  collected  into  any  large  masses  or 
stocks,  the  disproportion  between  the  borrowers  and  len- 
ders is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  consequently  the  high 
interest  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that,  so  early  as  Ti- 
berius's  time,  interest  had  again  mounted  to  6* per  cent. 
though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the  empire  of 
money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages  in 
Italy,  bore  6/ifr  fiMf/.f ;  on  common  securities  in  Bithy- 
nia,  12%.  And  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not  risen  to  its  old 
pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  the  continuance 
of  the  same  cause  that  sunk  it,  to  wit,  the  large  fortunes 
continually  made  in  the  Indies,  which  come  over  to  Spain 
firom  time  to  time,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  borrow- 
ers. By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  cause,  more  money 
b  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected  in- 
to large  sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state, 
where  there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  which  has  foUowed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  thdt 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;  and  has  not  proceed- 
ed firom  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely  in  it- 
self \  but.  firom  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  former  increase,  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the 
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s  of  labour  and  provisickns.  For  to  return  to  the 
[oing  supposition ;  if  the  industry  of  England  had 
as*muchirom  other  causes  (and  that  rise  might  easily 
happened,  though  the  stock  of  money  had  itemained 
ame),  must  not  all  the  same  consequences  have  fbl-> 
d,  which  we  observe  at  present  i  The  same  people 
d  in  that  case,  be  found  in  the  Uagdofn,  the  same 
nodities,  the  same  uidustry,  manufiurtures,  and  com- 
e  'y  and  consequently  rfae  same  merchants,  with  the 
!  stocks,  thtft  is,  with  the  "same  command  over  labour 
commodities,  only  represented  by  a  smaller  number 
bite  or  yellow  pieces^  which,  being  a  droonatailoe  of 
lomeiit,  would  only  affect  ithe  waggoner,^  -porter,  and 
ic-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures,  arts,  in- 
■y,  frugality,  flourishing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is  evi- 
y  that  interest  must  also  have  been  as  low  ;  since  that 
e  necessary  result  of  all  these  circumstances,  so  far  as 
determine  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  propor- 
between  the  borrowers  and  lenders  in  any  state. 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce,  to' prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities,  and  to 
preserve  among  themiselves  whatever  they  think  valuable 
and  useful.  They  do  not  consider,  that,  in  this  prohibition, 
they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that  the 
more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be 
raised  at  home,  of  which  they  themselves  will  always  have 
the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal  \  that 
being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica,  that 
the  Athtnians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate  of  any 
foreigner.  And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they  were 
so  much  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence  called 
sycopliatits  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify ^g^x  and  discoverer  *.  There  are  proofs  in  many  old 
acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  in  the  nature  of 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  UL  And 
to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  com  is  almost 
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always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  fa- 
mines ;  though  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes  more 
(o  the  frequent  fiamines,  which  so  much  distress  that  fertile 
country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  also 
prevailed  among  several  nations;  and  it  required  both 
reason  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  these 
prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  the  ex- 
change against  them,  and  produce  a  stiU  greater  exporta-  * 
tion. 

/rhese  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable :  But 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  'well  acquainted  with 
commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  silver  may  be  leav- 
ing them.  This  seems  to  me,  almost  in  every  case,  a 
groundless  apprehension ;  and  I  should  as  soon  dread, 
that  all  our  springs  and  rivers  should  be  exhausted,  as  that 
money  should  abandon  a  kingdom  where  there  are  people 
and  industry.  Let  us  carefully  preserve  these  latter  ad- 
vantages i  and  we  need  never  be  apprehensive  of  Josing 
the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  all  calculations  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  facts  and 
suppositions.  The  custom-house  books  are  allowed  to  be 
an  insuflicicnt  ground  of  reasoning;  nor  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change much  better  ;  unless  we  consider  it  with  all  nations, 
and  know  also  the  proportion  of  the  several  sums  remit- 
ted ;  which  one  may  safely  pronounce  impossible.  Every 
man,  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  subject,  has  always  pro- 
ved his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calculations,  . 
and  bv  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all 
foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an 
imiversal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstratedi 
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t  a  detail  of  pardculars,  tliat  the  tmlvice  was  againtt 
theni  for  so  considenbie  a  sum  as  must  leave  them  with- 
out a  single  shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But  luckily, 
twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  with  an  expensive 
foreign  war ;  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed,  (hat  money  is 
still  more  plentiful  among  us  than  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  tliis  head  than 
Vr.  Swift}  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mis- 
takes and  absurdities  of  Others.  He  says,  in  hi  sShsrt 
Vitv)  of  tlu  State  of  Inland,  that  the  whole  cash  of  tliat 
kingdom  formerly  amounted  but  to  jff.500,00<) ;  that  out 
of  this  the  Irish  remitied  every  year  a  neat  million  to 
England,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  source  from  which 
they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  little  other  foreign 
trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for  which 
they  paid  ready  money.     The  consequence  of  this  situ.1- 

^'in,  which  must  be  owned  to  be  disadi'antageous,  was, 
■t,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  the  current  money  of  Ire- 
lid,  from  j6.500,no0,  was  reduced  to  less  ihan  two. 
nd  at  present,  1  suppose,  in  a  course  of  30  years,  it  is  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Yet  I  know  not  how  that  opinion  of 
the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland,  which  gjve  the  Doctor 
so  much  indignation,  seems  still  to  continue,  and  gain 
ground  with  every  body. 
In  short,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
tde,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself, 
erever  one  ts  out  of  himiour  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
i  low  spirits  -,  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  4  par- 
mbr  detail  of  all  the  expons  wliich  counterba- 
e  the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  ge- 
i  argnment,  that  may  prove  the  impossibility  of  this 
nt*  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  people  and  our  indui- 
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Suppose  fbur-fiftht  of  all  .the  money  in  Great 
tsm  to  be  asnihilated  inoae  n^ht,  and  the  nation  rednced 
to  the  same  condition,  wkh  regard  to  specie,  as  m  the 
reigns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  thecoii> 
sequence  i  Must  not  the 'price  of  all  labour  and  conunodi- 
ties  sink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  sold  as  cheap 
as  they  were  in  those  ages  ?  What  nation  could  then  dis- 
pute with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate 
or  to  sell  manu&ctures  at  the  same  price,  which  to  uS 
would  afibrd  sufficient  profit  i  In  how  little  time,  there- 
fore, must  this  bring  back  the  money  which  he  had  lost, 
and  raise  us  to  the  ievel  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ? 
Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  immediately  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  commodities^ 
and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money  is  stopped  by  our 
folness  and  repletion. 

Again,  suppose,  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  contrary 
efiect  follow  ?  Must  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rise 
tx>  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations 
could  afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  commodities,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  comparatively  so  cheap,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  would 
be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow  out ;  till  we  fall 
to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and  lose  that  great  superiority 
of  riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  such  disadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  happen 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neigh- 
bouring nations,  preserve  money  nearily  proportionable 
to  the  art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  where- 
ever  it  communicates,  remains  alwajrs  at  a  level.  Ask 
naturalists  the  reason  5  they  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be 
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rnsed  im  any  one  place,  the  superior  gnmty  of  that  part 
not  being  balanced,  must  depress  k,  till  it  meetsi  a  ccmn- 
torpoise ;  »k1  that  the  same  cause,  which  redresses  the 
inequality  wiien  it  h:q>pens,  must  for  ever  prevent  it,  with- 
out some  vident  external  operation  *. 

Can  cue  imagine,  that  it  had  everbeen  possible,  by  any 
laws,  >or  even  by  any  art  of  industry,  to  have  kept  aU  the 
money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought  from 
*die  Indies  ?  Or  that  all  commodities  could  be  sold  in 
France  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they  would  yield 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  without  finding  their 
way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  immense  treasure  i 
What  other  reason,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at 
present,  gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but 
because  it  is  impossible  to  heap  ijq>  money,  more  than  any 
fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  i  The  sovereigns  of  these 
countries  have  shown,  diat  they  wanted  not  inclination  to 
keep  their  gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in 
any  degree  practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  surpaMOdding  eleKDent,  if  the  former  has  no  commMai- 
cation  with  the  latter ;  so  in  snoney  if  the  communi- 
cation be  cut  off,  by  any  mdbxiai  or  phyrsical  iixq>ediment 
(fer  all  laws  alone  are  inefiectnal),  diere  may,  in  socfa  a 
case,  be  a -very  great  ineqnafity  of  money.  Thus  the  im- 
floense  distance  of  China,  irogether  with  the  monopolies  of 
our  India  companies,  obstructihg  the  cdmmunicatioB^  pre* 
eerve  in  Europe  the  gold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter, 

♦  There  is  auother  cause,  thoiiijli  more  limitc<l  in  its  operation,  which 
checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  partictilar'natioil  to  nhich  Ibe 
kingcloai  tnKies.  When  we  import  more  f^ods  than  we  export,  the'eadiniipe 
Uuns  against  ut,  and  this  becomes  a  new  epcwragenMmt  to  eipoct^  as  mach 
as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money  which  becomes  du# 
would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  never  rise  but  a  little  higher  than 
the  sum. 


vwchk  W0  TCOttvn  fitm  AmcncSf  vioMy 
in  Xoropef  .and  rise  in  China,  till  it  came 

in  both  places.  Nor  can  any  reasonable 
that  industrious  nation,  were  they  as  nea: 
Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overph 
and  draw  to  themselves  a  larger  share  oi 
treasures.  We  need  not  have  recourse 
traction,  in  order  to  explain  the  necessi 
tion.  There  is  a  moral  attraction,  arisin 
ests  and  passions  of  men,  which  is  full 
fidlible. 

How  b  the  balance  kept  in  the  pr 
kingdom  among  themselves,  but  by  t 
principle,  which  makes  it  impossible  fc 
its  level,  and  either  to  rise  or  sink  beyoi 
of  the  labour  and  commodities  which 
vince?  Did  not  long  experience  mak 
this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  refl^ 
cnladons  afibrd  to  a  melancholy  Yor 
he  computed  and  magnified  the  sura 
dcm  by  taxes,  absentees,   commodities 
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they  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed  all  commerce,  by 
a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution.  Since  the  union  has 
removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and  England, 
which  of  these  nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free 
commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any 
increase  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by 
any  thing  but  the  increase  of  its  art  and  industry  ?  Jt 
was  a  common  apprehension  in  England, .  before  the 
Union,  as  we  learn  from  L'Abbe  du  Bois  *,  that  Scotland 
would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an  open 
trade  allowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  con- 
trary apprehension  prevailed :  With  what  justice  in  both 
time  has  shown. 

What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legisbture ;  as  much 
as  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  seve* 
ral  parishes  of  each  county.  And  any  man  who  travek 
over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  x^oney,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
princes  and  states,  has  brought  itself  nearly  to  a  level ; 
and  that  the  difference  between  one  kingdom  and  another 
ii^not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it  is  often  between  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men  naturally 
flock  to  capital  cities,  sea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers. 
There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry,  more  commodi- 
ties, and  consequently  more  money ;  but  still  the  latter 
difference  holds  proportion  with  the  former,  and  the  level 
is  preserved  f . 

♦  Lei  latere  J  (PAnglelerre  mal'entendus* 
tSeeNoTi[R.] 
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Our  jealousy  and  ouc  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds ;  and  the  former  sentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged reasonable  and  well-grounded.  These  pas« 
aons  have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruc- 
tions upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being 
commonly  the  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our  woci* 
kn  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  wine 
to  Sps^in  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a 
higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would 
not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were  French 
wines  sold  in  England  so  cheap  and  in  such  abundance  as 
to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  all  ale  and  home-brewed 
liquors  :  But  would  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent, 
perhaps  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted 
in  France,  in  order  to  supply  England  with  wine,  would 
make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  the  produce  of 
an  English  acre,  sown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  sub- 
sist themselves  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  should  thereby 
get  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  those 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up  :  So  sensible 
are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  superior  value  of  corn 
above  every  other  product. 

Mareschal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reason, 
of  the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines 
of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  southern  provin- 
ces, that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinces 
could  preserve  their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  ojien 
commerce   which  he    recommends.     And   it  is  evident, 
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that  a  few  leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would 
make  no  diSerence ;  or  (^  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike 
on  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  sink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  money  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ;  but  these  cases, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  general 
theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below 
its  level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks>  funds,  and  pa- 
per credit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kingdom. 
These  render   paper   equivalent   to  money,   circulate  it 
throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  raise  proportionably  the  price  of  labour 
and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banish  a  great 
part  of  those  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther 
increase.     What   can  be  more  short-sighted  than   our 
reasonings  on  this  head  i    We  fancy,  because  an  indivi- 
dual would  be  much  richer,  were  his  stock  of  money 
doubled,  that  the  same  good  effect  would  follow  were 
the  money  of  every  one  increased  *,    not  considering  that 
this  would  raise  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity, 
and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  same  condition  as 
before.      It  is  only  in  our  public  negociations  and  trans- 
actions with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  stock  of  money  is 
advantageous ;    and  as  our  paj^r  is  there  absolutely  in- 
significant, we  feel,   by  its  means,  all  the  effeas  arising 
from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without  reaping  any  of 
the  advantages  *. 

♦  We  observed  iu  Kssay  fll.  that  money,  when  increasing,  gives  en- 
couragement to  industry,  during  the  iHtLrvaU  beti^eenthe  increase  of  mo- 
ney and  rise  of  the  jtriees.  A  goo<l  effect  of  this  nature  m»y  foUow  too 
fruai  paper  credit ;  but  it  is  ilangerouM  to  precipitate  matters,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  all  by  the  failing  of  that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent 
^hock  in  public  affairs. 
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Suppose  that  there  are  12  milions  of  paper, 
circulate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  vfe  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that 
shape),  and  suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
18  miilicms :  Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  experience 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  stock  of  SO  millions.  I  say>  if  it,  be 
able  to  hold  it,  it  must  of  necessity  have  acquired  it  in 
'gold  and  silver,  had  we  not  obstructed  the  entrance  of 
these  metab  by  this  new  invention  of  paper.  Whence 
nvould  it  have  acquired  that  sum  ?  From  all  the  >r|t>grJ4^nn 
of  the  world.  But  why  ?  Because,  if  you  remove  these 
12  millions,  money  in  this  state  is  below  its  level,  com- 
pared with  our  neighbours ;  and  we  must  immediately 
draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  saturate,  so  to 
speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  present  politics,  we 
are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation  with  this- fine  commodity 
of  bank-bills  and  chequer  notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of 
being  overburthened  with  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion 
in  France  is,-  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want  ef 
paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks:  Merchant's 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us  :  Usury,  or  lending 
on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted  \  so  that  many  have 
large  sums  in  their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are 
used  in  private  houses  ;  and  all  the  churches  are  full  of  it. 
By  this  means,  provisions  and  labour  still  remain  cheaper 
among  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  so  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  of  this  situation,  in  point 
of  trade,  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too 
evident  to  be  disputed. 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa, 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using 
services  of  China-ware  instead  of  plate  ;  but  the  senate, 
forseeing  the   consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that 
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brittle  eoitimodity  beyond  a  eertttn  extern ;  wMe  tbe  use 
of  liflvc^plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  I  su{>p69e)  in  their 
kltt  distresses)  they  felt  the  good  efi^  of  this  ordinance. 
Our  tax  oh  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  somewhat  im- 
pofitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colo- 
nies, tKey  had  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  drcula- 
tion.  Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity,  the  least 
inconveniency  that  has  folbwed  is  the  total  banishment 
of  the  precious  metals.  And  after  the  abolition  of  paper, 
can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  return,  while  these  colo- 
nies possess  manufactures  and  commodities,  the  only  thing 
valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  whose  sake  alone  all  men 
desire  money  ? 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  ivaper-^redit, 
when  he  ^^ranted  to  bani^  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta  ! 
It  would  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  use  of  as  money;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers, 
as  being  of  so  much  less  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  must,   however,    be  confessed,    that,   as  all  these 
questions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated, 
there   are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
placed,  so  as  to  represent  the  advantages  of  paper-credit  and 
banks  to  be  superior  to  their  disadvantages.     That  they 
banish  specie  and  bullion  from  a  state,  is  imdoubtedly  true ; 
and   whoever  loooks  no  farther  than  this  circumstance, 
does  well  to  condemn  them  j  but  specie  and  bullion  are 
not  of  so  great  consequence   as  not  to  admit  of  a  com- 
pensation, and  even  an  overbalance  from  the   increase 
of  industry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by 
the  right   use  of  paper-money.      It  is  well  known  of 
what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be  able  to  dis^ 
count  his  bills  upon  occasion:  and  every  thing  that  fj» 
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vencion  oi  uiu  Kinuf  wiaiu&  w«a  amavu 
ago  by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh;    anc 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  ideas  that  h 

in   commerccy  has   also  been   thought 
Scotland.        It   is  there  called  a  Ban] 
of  this  nature.     A  man  goes  to  the  bai 
ty  to   the   amount,   we   shall  suppose 
pounds.      This   money,   or  any  part 
liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pU 
only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while 
He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  dis 
very  day  of  the  repayment.     The  adi 
from  this  contrivance,  are  manifold. 
find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  ! 
his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  read; 
chant  does  hereby   in   a   manner  coii 
household-furniture,  the  goods  in  his  ' 
reign  debts  due  to  him,  his  ships  at  se 
occasion,  employ  them  in  all  payment 
the  current  money  of  the  country.     I 
thousand  pounds  from  a  private  hand 
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invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  supporting  each 
odier's  credit,  which  is  a  considerable  security  against  bank- 
ruptcies. A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhaust- 
ed, goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  same 
condition  ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at 
his  convenience. 

After    this    practice  had   taken   place    during  some 
years  at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants  at 
Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther.       They  associated 
themselves  into  different  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low 
as  ten  shillings,  which  they  used  in  all   payments   for 
goods,  manufactures,  tradesmen's  labour  of  all    kinds  \ 
and  these  notes,  from  the  established  credit  of  the  com- 
panies, passed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the 
country.     By  this  means,  a  stock  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  able  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  if  it  were 
six  or  seven ;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to 
trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  less  profit  in  all 
their  transactions.       But  whatever  other  advantages  re- 
sult from  these  inventions,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that, 
besides  giving  too  great  facility  to  credit^  which  is  dan- 
gerous, they   banish  the  precious  metals;    and  nothing 
can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  par* 
ticular.     It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after 
the  union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  specie  in  that 
country :     But    notwithstanding   the   great    increase    of 
riches,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought  that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by   England,   the    current    specie   will   not   now 
amount  to  a  third  of  th;it  sum. 

But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient,  by  whicli  we  can  sink  money  below  its  level ; 
so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
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raise  money  above  it^  is  a  practice  which  we  should  att 
exclaim  against  as  destsoctiTei  namely,  the  gathering  ef 
large  sums  into  a  public  treasure}  locking  them  up,  and 
absolutely  preventing  their  circulation.  The  fluid,  not 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  element,  may,  Iq^ 
such  an  artifice,  be  raused  to  what  height  we  please.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  first  supposition, 
of  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  cash  i  where 
we  found,  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  an  event 
would  be  the.  attraction  of  an  equat  sum  from  all  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
necessary  bounds  set,  by  the  nature  of  thiagSt  to  this 
practice  of  hoardbg.  A  .small  city,  like  Geneva,  coo* 
tinuing  this  policy  for  ages,  might  engross  nine-tenths 
of  the  money  in  Europe.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  man,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  that  immense 
growth  of  riches.  A  weak  state,  with  an  enormous  trear 
sure,  will  soon  become  a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but 
more  powerful  neighbours.  A  great  state  would  dissipate 
its  wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects  i  and 
probably  destroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valuable,  the 
industry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people.  The  fluid, 
in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a  height,  bursts  and  de- 
stroys the  vessel  that  contains  it ;  and  mixing  itself  with 
the  surrounding  elements,  soon  falls  to  its  proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event,  as  the  immense  treasure 
amassed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to 
2,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  reject  tlieir  concurring 
testimony,  than  admit  of  a  fact,  which  agrees  so  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this 
sum  might  be  three-fourtlis  of  all  the  money  in  Eng* 
l:ind.     But  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  such 
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a  nun  might  be  amassed  in  twenty  yearS)  by  a  cunning, 
rapacious,  frugal,  and  ahnost  absolute  monarch  ?  Nor  is  it 
irobable,  that  the  diminution  of  circulating  money  was 
ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did  them  any 
prejudice.  The  sinking  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
would  immediately  re^^ace  it,  by  giving  England  the  ad- 
vantage  in  its  commerce  with  the  neighboiuing  kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  between 
the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a  sum  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  Vll.  ?  For  all  the  Greek 
historians  *  and  orators  f  agree,  that  the  Athenians  collect- 
ed  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000  talents,  which  they 
afterwards  dissipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  rash  and  im- 
pradent  enterprizes.  But  when  ^his  money  was  set  a 
running,  and  began  to  communicate  with  the  surrounding 
fluid  ;  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it  remain  in  the 
state  P  No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  cetuus  men* 
tioned  by  Demosthenes:):  and  Polybius$,  thati  in  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic, 
*  comprehending  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves,  and 
money,  was  less  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to  col* 
lect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conquests, 
a  sum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  themselves,  and 
which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the  riches  of  every 
individual !  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  numbers  and 
private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  ancient  writers, 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo* 

*  Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  and  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 

f  lid.  ^schinis  et  Drmosthenis  Epitt, 

I  Hifi  Jkv^fu^imt.  §  Lib.  il.  cap.  6*2. 

I  3 


.ZEmilius  brought  to  Rome  about  1 ,700|00C 
Pliny  says,  2,400,000  ]:.     And  that  was  bi 
Macedonian  treasure.     The  rest  was  dissip 
*    sistance  and  flight  of  Perseus  §, 

Wc  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  c; 
had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  anc 
times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Pi  ere 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  jH>unds  SurJingy  w 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate 
state  'f  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the 
or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  • 
more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a  country 
soil,  and  situation.  On  the  contrary,  tl 
any  inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  1 
many,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  ti 
though  that  canton  has  vastly  increased  it: 
1714,  the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his  ju 
of  Switzerland  !|. 

The  account  given  by  Appiiinf  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cann 
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and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says^  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For  this 
saving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must  necessa- 
rily have  checked  the  firugality  of  the  Egyptian  mcmarchs^ 
according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The  sui^  he  mentions 
is  740,000  talents>  or  1^1»166,666' pounds  IS  shillings 
and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  computation. 
And  yet  Appian  says,  that  he  extracted  his  account  from 
the  public  rec<»ds ;  and  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment  we 
ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstructions,  and 
imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than 
England,  have  put  upon  trade  ;  from  an  exorbitant  desire 
of  amassing  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  its 
level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an  ill-grotmded  appre- 
hension of  losing  their  specie,  which  never  will  sink  be- 
low it.  Could  any  thing  scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be 
such  impolitic  contrivances.  But  this  general  ill  effect, 
however,  results  from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  that  free  communication  and  exchange  which 
the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them 
soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nishing money,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  reject  the 
only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding ;  and 
they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  iio 
purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves  and 
our  neighbours  of  the  conunon  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above-mentioned.  A 
tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and 


the  mafim  of  Dr.  Swift,  Tfaat,  in  tbt  vii 

GittUxns,  two  and  two  make  not  {bur»  but  o 

one.    It  can  scarcely  be  dottbtedy  but  if  the 

were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield 

the  government  than  at  present :  Our  peop 

by  aflbrd  to  drink  commonly  a  better  an< 

some  liquor;  and  no  prejudice  would  en 

lance  of  trade^  of  which  wo  are  so  jealou 

facture  of  ale  beyond  the  agriculture  is  but 

and  gives  employment  to  few  hands.     Ti 

wine  and  corn  would  not  be  much  inferioi 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  y 

states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerl; 

lent,  and  arc  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Ha 

left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abour 

If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and  peo 

expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver :  Fc 

metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  for 

When  I^isbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the 

from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  also  got 

money  which  arose  from  it.     Where  the 
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people  and  industry.  But  where  these  reinain»  and  the 
dram  is  not  continued,  the  money  always  finds  its  way 
back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  no- 
tion or  suspicion.  What  immense  treasives  have  been 
spent,  by  so  many  nations,  in  Flanders,  since  the  revolu« 
tion,  in  the  course  of  three  long  vrars  ?  More  money  per- 
haps than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in  Europe.  But 
what  has  now  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Austrian  provinces  ?  No,  surely :  It  has  most 
of  it  returned  to  the  several  countries  whence  it  came^ 
and  has  followed  that  art  and  industry,  by  which  at  firsi 
it  was  acquired.  For  above  a  thousand  years,  the  money 
of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sen- 
sible current ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by  many  secret  and 
insensible  canals :  And  the  want  of  industry  and  commerce 
renders  at  present  the  papal  dominions  the  poorest  terri* 
tory  in  all  Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money,  it 
may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  without 
fear  or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this  latter 
circumstance,  it  ought  only  to  be  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
former. 


ESSAY  VI. 


OF  THE  JEaLoUST  OF  TRADE.  ^ 

Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-founded 
jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  commercial  nations, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another,  which  seenls 
equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states 
which  have  made  some  advances  in  commerce,  than  to 
look  on  the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspici- 
ous eye,  to  consider  all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish, 
but  at  their  expence.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  in^ 
crease  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead 
of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  conunercc 
of  all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  cany 
its  trade  and  industry  very  far,  where  all  the  surroimding 
states  are  buried  in  ignoi*ance,  sloth,  and  barbarism* 

It  is  obvious,  that  ^e  domestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest,  prosperity  of  their  neighs 
bours  V  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  i$ -undoubtedly 
the  ;most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are 
IP  fiu*  reipoved  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.    But  I  go 


pravemmti  iiluch  we  have  sinte  ttlide» 
our  imitatioli  of  fiMeigners  y  and  we  ouj 

teem  it  happji  that  they  had  previously  r 
arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this  intercourse 
our  advantage  :  Notwithstanding  the  adva 
manu£ictures»  we  daily  adopt,  in  every 
tions  and  improvements  of  our  neighbour: 
dfty  is  first  imported  from  abroad,  to  our 
wUle  we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  oui 
wards,  the  art  itself  is  gradually  importe 
advantage :  Yet  we  continue  still  to  repin< 
hours  should  possess  any  art,  industry, 
forgetting  that,  had  they  not  first  instruct 
have  been  at  present  barbarians-,  and  did  i 
dnne  their  insdnctions,  the  arts  must  fall  i 
gooTi  and  lose  diat  emulation  and  novelty ' 
so  much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  i 
foreign  commerce.  "Wliere  a  great  mim 
ties  are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  hoir 
will  always  be  found  some  which  can  b 
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cztfis^  my  riches,  what«^«  professtdn  I  tMy  fofibmr. 
They  ^oninime  the  produce  of  my  industry,  and  affbxid  me 
the  flrodttce  of  theirs  in  recorn. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensionsi  that  dieir 
neig^lbours  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
msmtlfacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them.  Nattire, 
by  giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and  soils  td 
different  nations^  has  secured  their  mutual  intercourse  and 
commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  industrious  and  ci- 
vilized. Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increase  in  any  state,  the 
morel  will  he  its  demands  from  its  industrious  neighbours. 
The  inhabitants,  havirtg  become  opulent  and  skilful,  desire 
i^have  every  commodity  in  the  utmost  perfection :  and  as 
they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they 
make  large  importations  from  every  foreign  country.  The 
industry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they  import,  receives 
encouragement :  Their  own  is  also  incre^ed,  by  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such  as 
the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  Engbnd  f  Must  not  the 
interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture  be  a  loss 
to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is  denominated 
the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that  this  kingdom 
has  some  peculiar  and  natural  advantages  for  raising  the 
commodity;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they 
lose  such  a  manufacture,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own 
idleness,  or  bad  government,  not  the  industry  of  their 
neighboiu^.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the 
increase  of  industry  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
consumption  of  every  particular  species  of  commodity  is 
also  increased ;  and  though  foreign  manufactures  interfere 
with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  their  product 
may  still  continue,  or  even  increase.  And  should  it  di- 
minish, ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemeJ  ^o  f.  - 
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If  the  spirit  of  industry  be  preserved)  it  may  easily  be  di- 
verted from  one  branch  to  another  i  and  the  manu£u:tor- 
ers  of  wool)  for  instance,  be  employed  in  linen,  silk,  iron, 
or  any  other  commodities  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
demand.  We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objects 
of  industry  will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers, 
while  they  remain  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our 
neighbours,  will  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  The 
emulation  among  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep  indus- 
try dive  in  all  of  them  :  And  any  people  is  happier  who 
possess  a  variety  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed 
one  single  great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  em- 
ployed. Their  situation  is  less  precarious  j  and  they  will 
feel  less  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to 
which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be 
exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the  im- 
provements and  industry  of  their  neighbours,  is  such  a 
one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor 
possessing  any  number  of  native  commodities,  flourish 
only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  factors,  and  carriers 
of  othefs.     Such  a  people  may  naturally  apprehend,  that 
as  soon  as  the  neighbouring  states  come  to  know  and  pur- 
sue their  interest,  they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
management  of  their  aflFairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of 
that  profit  which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.     But 
though  this  consequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is 
very  long  before  it  takes  place  ;  and  by  art  and  industry 
it  may  be  warded  off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly 
eluded.     The  advantage  of  superior  stocks  and  correspon- 
dence is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  easily  overcome  ;<ind  as  all 
the  transactions  increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in  the 
neighbouring  states^  even  a  people  whose  commerce  stand^ 
on  this  precarious  basis,  may  at  first  reap  a  considerable 
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profit  firom  the  flourishing  condition  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Dutchj  having  mortgaged  all  their  revenues^  make 
not  such  a  figure  in  political  transactions  as  formerly  ^  but 
their  commerce  is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  reckoned  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
success,  we  should  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations  to 
the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Mo- 
rocco and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities :  Tbey 
could  take  none  from  us  :  Our  domestic  commerce  itself 
would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example,  and  in- 
struction :  And  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the 
same  abject  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them. 
I  shall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourish- 
ing commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France 
itself.  I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all 
those  nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns 
and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments towards  each  othen 
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OF  THB  BALANCK  OP  POWER. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  o£.power 
be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or  whether  the  phrase 
only  has  been  invented  in  the  later  ages  ?  It  is  certain 
that  Xenophon*,  in  his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  represents 
the  combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arisen  firoma 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; 
and  though  that  elegant  composition  should  be  supposed 
altogether  a  romance,  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  Eastern  princes,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  pre* 
vailing  notion  of  ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.  Thucydidesf 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedeinonians  disputed  for  sove* 
reignty,  we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 

♦  Lib,  i.  f  Lib.  i. 
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republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  support- 
ed Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  ;  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquer- 
ors *- 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this 
principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatist.  And  upon  the  first  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  discovered  the 
danger,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at 
last  assembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Chaeronca. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  historians 
as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics  *,  and  each 
state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing the  rest,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  sieges  in  those  times, 
and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  discipline  of  every 
freeman  among  that  noble  people ;  we  shall  conclude,  that 
the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itself,  sufficiently  secured  in 
Greece,  and  need  not  to  have  been  guarded  with  that 
caution  which  may  be  requisite  in  other  ages.  But  whe- 
ther we  ascribe  the  shifting  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  re- 
publics to  jealous  emulation  or  cautious  politics j  the  efi*ects 
were  alike,  and  every  prevailing  power  Avas  sure  to  meet 
with  a  confederacy  against  it,  and  that  often  composed  of 
its  former  friends  and  allies. 

♦  Xtnopb.  Hist,  Graec.  lib,  vi.  and.  vii. 
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The  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  Petalism  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  fame  or  power 
overtopped  the  rest  5  the  same  principle,  I  say,  naturally 
discovered  itself  to  foreign  politics,  and  soon  raised  ene- 
mies to  the  leading  state,  however  moderate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty 
prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics  \  and  therefore 
it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more  than  from 
emulation,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quarrels,  and  to 
support  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest.  This  was  the 
advice  given  by  Alcibiadcs  to  Tissaphernes  *,  and  it  pro- 
longed, near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Persian  empire  *, 
till  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  arpiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty 
and  frail  ediiice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
there  are  few  instances  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy  of 
the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  several 
ages  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that  famous 
conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Aniigonusf 
threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  monarchy;  but 
their  combination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsus,  saved  them* 
And  in  subsequent  times,  we  find,' that,  as  the  Eastern 
princes  considered  the  ( 'reeks  and  Macedonians  as  the  only 
real  military  force  wl.l»  ^vhom  they  had  any  intercourse, 
they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye  over  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Ptolemies,  in  particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and 
the  Achxansy  and  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from 
no  other  view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian 

^  'I'lni  y.l.  lib.  vi;i.  f  D!«>.1.  Sir.  lib.  \x. 
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monarchs.     For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  politics  *. 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  power ^  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Grecian ; 
and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  more 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our  conclusions. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any 
such  general  combination  or  confederacy  against  them,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  for  their  rapid  con- 
quests and  declared  ambition,  but  were  allowed  peaceably 
to  subdue  their  neighbours,  one  after  another,  till  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  whole  known  world.     Not 
to  mention  the  fabulous  history  of  their  Italic  wars,  there 
was,  upon  HannibaUs  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  re- 
markable crisis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  atten- 
tion of  all  civilized  nations.     It  appeared  afterwards  (nor 
was  it  difficult  to  be  observed  at  the  time)f  that  this 
was  a  contest  for  universal  empire ;  yet  no  prince  or  state 
seems  to  have  been   in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event 
or  issue  of  the  quarrel.     Philip  of  Macedon  remained 
neuter,  till  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  then 
most  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror, 
upon  terms  still  more  imprudent.     He  stipulated,  that  he 
was  to  assist  the  Carthaginian  state  in  their  conquest  of 
Italy  J  after  which  they  engaged  to  send  over  forces  into 
Greece,  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  Grecian  common- 
wealth J. 

*  f.ib.  ii.  cnp.  M. 

•f-  It  was  obsen'ed  by  gome,  as  appears  by  the  speech  of  Agesilaus  ut 
Naupactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.  See  Polyb.  lib.  v.  cap. 
104. 

X  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  33. 
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Tlie  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may  be 
esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not 
generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  author  has 
remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures,  nor  has  even 
blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above-mentioned|  made  by 
Phihp  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and  statesmen,  in 
all  ages,  may,  beforehand,  be  blinded  in  their  reasonings 
with  regard  to  events :  But  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  historians,  afterwards,  should  not  form  a  sounder 
judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attains,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  private 
passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected,  that  they 
were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanced  the 
conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement 
between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  much  re- 
quired by  mutual  interest,  barred  the  Romans  from  all 
entrance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war 
of  the  auxiliaries  -,  «  Esteeming  it  requisite,"  says  Poly- 
bius  *,  "  botli  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily, 
«  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage 
» *<  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power 
**  should  be  able,  without  contrast  or  opposition,  to  exe- 
«  cute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.     And  here   he 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
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power  is  founded  so  much  on  common 
▼ious  reasoningi  that  it  is  impossible  it  c 
have  escaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  i 
culars,  so  many  marks  of  deep  penetratio 
ment.  If  it  was  not  so  generally  known  ar 
ed  as  at  present,  it  had  at  Iciibt  an  influ< 
wiser  and  more  experienced  princes  and  po 
indeed,  even  at  present,  liowever  genera 
acknowledged  among  speculative  reasoner 
practice,  an  authority  much  more  extensi^ 
who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  i 
vernment,  established  by  the  northern  cc 
pacitated  them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  fx 
and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  pre 
But  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militi 
ed,  mankind  were  anew  ah^rmed  by  the 
versal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  so  i 
and  principalities  in  the  person  of  the  E 
But  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austr 
extensive  but  divided  dominicnis ;  and  th< 
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to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  possessing  all  the  advantages 
€f  the  fbrmer,  and  labouring  under  hone  of  its  defects, 
except  a  share  of  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
with  which  the  house  of  Austria  was  so  long,  and  still  is 
so  much  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power.  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she  still 
maintains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of  riches 
and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such  a  national 
spirit,  and  are  so  fiilly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their 
government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  vdll 
languish  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their  passionate  ar- 
dour seems  rather  to  require  some  moderation ;  and  they 
have  oftener  erred  from  a  laudable  excess  than  from  a 
blameable  deficiency. 

In  the  first  place^  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  po- 
litics. Our  wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have  al- . 
ways  been  too  far  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion* 
The  same  peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys- 
wick  in  1697,  was  offered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two  s  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruyten- 
berg  in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at 
Frankfort,  in  1743,  the  salne  terms  which  we  were 
glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-la-ChapcUe  in  the  year  forty-  • 
eight.  Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars 
with  France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more  to 
our  own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of 
•HI*  neighbours. 
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In  the  second  place»  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  French  power>  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our  al- 
liesj  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  thdr 
own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  expence,  re- 
fuse all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation.  Habent  sub- 
jectosj  tanquam  suos ;  vilesj  ut  alienos.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  the  factious  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  parliament,  with  the  professed  humour 
of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of  Hungary  inflexible  in 
her  terms,  and  prevented  that  agreement  with  Prussia, 
which  would  immediately  have  restored  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Eiu-ope. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that, 
when  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  annoy 
the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so  deep  a 
rate  in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries,  was  surely 
the  most  fatal  delusion,  that  a  nation,  which  had  any 
pretensions  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  been 
guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  remedy, 
and  not  rather  a  |X)ison,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  reserv- 
ed to  the  last  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the  greatest  and 
most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  so  danger- 
ous an  expedient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still 
more  prejudicial  another  ^'ay,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual, 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless 
and  supme  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The 
Atheni«ins,  from  the  most  bustling,  intriguing,  warlike, 
people  of  Greece,  fmding  their  error  in  thrusting  them- 
selves into  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  fo- 
reign affairs ;  and  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  eidier 
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side,  except  by  thdr  flatteries  and  complaisance  to  the 
Tictor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are,  probably,  destructive  to  hu- 
man nature ;  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance  *,  and 
even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  distant  from 
their  establishment.  The  military  genius,  which  aggran- 
dized the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital, 
and  the  centre  of  such  a  government :  while  the  wars  are 
carried  on  at  a  'great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a  part 
of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility,  whose  affections  attach 
them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  court ;  and  never  will- 
accept  of  military  employments,  which  would  carry  them 
to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are  distant 
both  from  their  pleasures  and  their  fortune.  The  arms 
of  the  state  must  therefore  be  entrusted  to  mercenary 
strangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without 
honour  ;  ready  on  every  occasion  to  turn  them  against  the 
prince,  and  join  each  desperate  malcontent  who  ofiers  pay 
and  plunder.  This  is  the  necessary  progress  of  human 
aflairs  :  Thus  human  nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  ele- 
vation :  Thus  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  destruction 
of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  of  every  thing  near 
and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support 
of  their  brave,  faithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation.  These, 
while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war  ;  but  never  would  submit  to  lan- 
guish in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at 
court,  and  sacriliced  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or 
mistress  who  approaches  the  prince.      The  troops   are 

*  If  the  Roman  empire  vas  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed  from 
this,  that  mankind  were  g^noraliy  in  a  very  disorderly,  uncivilized  con- 
itition,  before  it?  establishment 
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filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hiuian  and  Cossacs,  in- 

« 

termingled,  perhapsf  with  a  few  soldiers  of  fortune  firom 
the  better  provinces :  And  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  the  same  cause,  is  renewed  over 
and  over  again,  till  the  final  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 


ESSAY  vni. 


OF   TAXES. 


1  HERE  IS  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners> 
tJuit  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  abilitt/  in  the  subject  to  bear 
'  fV,  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases  propor^ 
tionably  the  industrt^  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused  ;  and  is  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied  : 
but  it  must  be  owiftd,  when  kept  within  certain  boirnds, 
to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con- 
sumed bj  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some- 
thing from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  rich. 
But  there  is  a  third  consequence,  which  often  follows  upon 
taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  per- 
form more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  mo- 
derate, are  laid  on  gradually  and  affect'not  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to  excitCLthe  industry  of 
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a  people>  and  render  them  more  opulent  and  laborioosy 
than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advantages.  For  we 
may  observe,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  the  most  commer- 
cial nations  have  not  always  possessed  the  greatest  extent 
of  fertile  land  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  la^ 
boured  under  many  natural  disadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens, 
Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  strong 
examples  to  this  purpose.  And  in  all  history,  we  find 
only  three  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  which 
have  possessed  much  trade ;  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  France.  The  two  former  seem  to  have  been  allured 
by  the  advantages  of  their  maritime  situation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports, 
in  order  to  procure  what  their  own  climate  refused  them. 
And  as  to  France,  trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  obser- 
vation in  an  ingenious  andenterprizing  people,  who  remark- 
ed the  riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
as  cultivated  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero*,  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colchos, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum,  Coos.  All 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  small  islands,  or 
narrow  territories.  And  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  its  situation. 

Since  therefore  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvanta- 
ges may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may  not 
artificial  burdens  have  the  same  effect  ?  Sir  William 
Temple  f ,  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natural 

*  Epist.  atl  Att  lib.  ix.  ep.  1 1. 

+  AccouDt  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 
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disadvantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  striking 
comparison  with  Ireland ;  "  where  "  says  he,  "  by  the 
largeness  and  plenty  of  the  soil,  and  scarcity  of  people^  all. 
things  necessary  to  life  are  so  cheap,  that  an  industrious  man, 
by  two  days  labour,  may  gain  enough  to  feed  him  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Which  I  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of  the 
laziness  attributed  to  the  people.  For  men  naturally  pre- 
fer ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can 
live  idle  \  though  when*  by  necessity,  they  have  been  in- 
ured to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  custom 
necessary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment. 
Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from  constant  ease  to 
labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to  ease.''  After  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  by  enumer- 
ating, as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  most  flourished 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  j  and  which  are  commonly 
observed  to  be  such  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget 
a  necessity  for  industry. 

The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tions, especially  those  of  luxiuy ;  because  suchtaxesare  least 
felt  by  the  people.  They  seem,  in  some  measure,  volun- 
tary ;  since  a  man  may  chuse  how  far  he  will  use  the 
commodity  which  is  taxed  :  They  are  paid  gradually  and 
insensibly  :  They  naturally  produce  sobriety  and  frugali- 
ty, if  judiciously  imposed  :  And  being  confounded  with  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarcely  perceiv- 
ed by  the  consumers.  Their  only  disadvantage  is,  that 
they  are  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied   without   expence: 
but  have  every  other  disadvantage.    Most  states,  howevefy' 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  sopfdy 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management^ 


and  a  little  xnore,  to  thesiim  demandcdy  i 
are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppresshre  aiid  i 
the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities 
and  a  prince  will  soon  find,  that  an  increas' 
is  no  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  c 
for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  sw 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chi( 
destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  al 
Constantine  introduced  into  the  ilnances, 
an  universal  poll  tax,  in  licuof  almost  all  the 
and  excises,  which  formerly  composed  the 
empire.     The  people,  in  all  the  provinces,  \ 
and  oppressed  by  the  publicans^  that  the 
take  rciiige  under  the  conquering  arms  of 
whose  dominion,  as  they  had  fewer  nec< 
art,  was  found  preferable  to  the  refined 
Romans. 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealously  promoted  by 
writers,  that,  since  all  taxes,  as  they  preten 
ly  upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  c 
and  abolish  every  duty  upon  consumptions 
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dty,  the  weaver  either  consumes  less  or  laboiirs  more^  or 
employs  both  these  expedients  of  frugality  and  industry, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
but  just  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, if  they  deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  him  protection.  By  what  contrivance  can  he 
raise  the  price  of  his  labour  ?  The  manufacturer  who  emr 
ploys  him,  will  not  give  him  more  :  Neither  can  he,  be*> 
cause  the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth,  cannot  raise  its 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  fo- 
reign markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of  push- 
ing off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is  im- 
posed, and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  But  as  every  man  has 
the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defensive  ;  no  set  of 
men  can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this  contest. 
And  why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be  the  victim 
of  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself, 
as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.  All  trades- 
men, indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide 
him  among  them,  if  they  could  :  But  this  inclination  they 
always  have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied  ^  and  the  same 
methods  by  which  he  guards  against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  burden  with  him.  They  must  be 
very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously  leviedt 
which  the  artizan  will  not,  of  himself,  be  enabled  to  pay 
by  superior  industry  and  frugality,  without  raising  the 
price  of  his  labour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  frequent- 
ly happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  consequenceif 
of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  ex* 
pect  on  the  first  appearance.  It  is  regarded  as  a  fimda* 
mental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government^  that  the  Grand 
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StgnwTf  though  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax : 
and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt, 
either  has  been  obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  perseverance.      One  would  imagine,  that 
this  prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  bar- 
rier in  the  world  against  oppression  :  yet  it  is  certain  that 
its  effect  is  quite  contrary.     The  emperor,  having  no  re- 
gular method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaw^  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects : 
And  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from  their  go- 
vernment.     Whereas,  if  he  could  impose   a  new  tax, 
like  our  European  princes,  his  interest  would  so  far  be 
united  with  that  of  his  people,  that  he  would  immediately 
feel  the  bad  effects  of  these  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and 
would  find,  that  a  pound,  raised  by  a  general  impositioD, 
would  have  less  pernicious  effects  than  a  shilling  taken 'in 
so  unequal  and  arbitrary  a  mannner. 
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OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  antiqui* 
tj,  to  make  provision,  during  peace,  for  the  necessities  of 
war»  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  before-hand  as  the  instru* 
ments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without  trusting  to 
extraordinary  impositionSf  much  less  to  borrowing  in  times 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides  the  immense  sums 
above  mentioned*,  which  were  amassed  by  Athens,  and  by 
the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors  of  Alexander;  we 
learn  from  Plato  f ,  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  al- 
so collected  a  great  treasure }  and  Arrian  X  and  Plutarch  y 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession 
of  on  the  conquest  of  SusaandEcbatana,  and  which  were  re- 
served, some  of  them^from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember 
right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  o{  Hezekiah 
and  the  Jewish  princes  ;  as  profane  history  does  that  of 
Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.    The  ancient  re- 

♦  Emy  V.  t  Acib.  1.  J  Lib.  fii. 

I  Pliit  in  viia  Alex.    He  makes  these  treasures  amout  to  80,000  talentf , 
pr  aboiit  15  millions  Sterling.     Quintiu  Cnrtiui  (lib.  ▼.  cap.  3.)  lays^  that 
Alexander  found  inSusa  above  50,000  talents. 
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publics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  reseire  *• 
Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by  Julius 
Caesar,  during  the  civil  wars :  and  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  wiser  emperors,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus, 
&c.  always  discovered  the  prudent  foresight,  of  saving 
great  sums  against  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has  be- 
come very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  pubUc  revenues,  and 
to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  con- 
tracted by  their  ancestors :    And  they,   having  before 
their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  fathers,  have 
the  same  prudent  reliance  on  their  posterity ;  who,  at  last, 
firom  necessity  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the 
same  confidence  in  a  new  posterity.     But   not   to  waste 
time  in  declaiming  against  a  practice  which  appears  ruin- 
ous, beyond  all  controversy  5  it  seems  pretty  apparent, 
that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  pru- 
dent than  the  modern  ;  even  though  the  latter  had  been 
confined  within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  inany 
instance,  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  ofpeace, 
as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war.  For 
why  should  the  case  be  so  different  between  the  public  and 
an  Individual,  as  to  make  us  establish  different  maxims  of 
conduct  for  each  ?     If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater, 
its  necessary  expences  are  proportionably  larger ;  if  its 
resources  be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite  *,  and  as 
its  frame  should  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  the  date  of  a  single  life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  should 
eihbrace'maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous^  agreeably  to 
the  supposed  extent  of  its  existence.     To  frust  to  chances 
and  temporary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necessity 
of  human  affairs  frequently  renders  unavoidable;  but  who- 
ever voluntarily  depend  on  such  resources,  have  not  ne- 

+  SMa'jo,  lib.  iv. 
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cessity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes, 
when  any  such  befal  them. 

.  If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en- 
gaging the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it  neglect 
military  discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches  ;  the  abuses 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty, 
impotence,  and  subjection  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern    policy,  war   is  attended  with 
every  destructive  circumstance  *,  loss  of  men,  increase  of 

* 

taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money,  devasta- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the 
opening  of  the  public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncom- 
mon affluence  of  gold  and  silver,  served  as  a  temporary  en- 
couragement to  industry,  ahd  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  ex- 
pedient, as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during  his 
administration,  without  overburthening  the  people  with 
taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  against  him- 
self. The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt,  will 
almost  infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government.  It 
would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son 
a  credit  in  every  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  em- 
power a  statesman  to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  pos- 
terity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous, 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  them ;  and, 
that  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser 
expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to 
create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ? 
Reasonings,  such  as  these,  might  naturally  have  passed 
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for  triab  of  wit  among  rhetoricians^  like  the  panegjrks  on 
folly  and  a  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  seen  soch 
absurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  ministers,  and  by  a 
whole  party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  both  in 
our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on  commerce 
and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  by  theor  ef- 
fect on  wars  and  negotiations. 

Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
ney, and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gcdd  or 
silver.    Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  it- 
self, how  expensive  soever,  there  are  never  wanting  hands 
enow  to  embrace  it  y  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sems  in 
the  public  stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  most  exten- 
sive trade  ^  since  he  is  possessed  of  funds,  which  will 
answer  the  most  sudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon 
him.      No   merchant  thinks   it   necessary    to   keep  by 
him  any  considerable  cash.     Bank-stock,  or  India-bonds, 
especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same  purposes  ;  because 
he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
'  not  idle,  even  when  in  his  scrutoire,  but  bring  him  in  a 
constant  revenue.      In  short  our  national  debts  furnish 
merchants   with  a  species  of  money  that  is  continuaUy 
multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces  sure  gain,  be- 
sides the  profits  of  their  commerce.     This  must  enable 
them  to  trade  upon  less  profit.     The  small  profit  of  the 
merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  causes  a  great- 
er consumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  industry  throughout  the 
whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England,  and 
in  all    states  which  have  both  commerce  and  puUic 
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debts,  a  set  of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stock- 
holdersy  and  may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small 
profits  ;  because  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole 
support,  and  their  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  sure  re* 
source  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Were  there  no 
fimds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  reali- 
zing or  securing  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by  making 
purchases  of  land  ;  and  land  has  many  disadvantages  in 
comparison  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  inspec- 
tion, it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant 
upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade^ 
it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money ;  and  as  it  attracts 
too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleasures  it  afibrds, 
and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  soon  converts  the  citizen  into 
die  country  gentleman.  More  men,  therefore,  with  large 
stocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts ;  and  this,  it 
nmst  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  commerce,  by 
diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and  en- 
couraging  industry. 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favourable  circum- 
stances, perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the 
many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in 
the  whole  interior  economy  of  the  state  :  You  will  find  no 
comparison  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  result  firom 
them. 

Firsti  It  b  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mig^ity 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  men- 
tioned, which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital 
above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  question  is.  Whether, 
m  our  case,  it  be  for  the  puUic  interest,  that  so  many 
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privileges  should  be  conferred  on-  Londoiiy  which,  hai 
already  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  size»  and  seems  fdU 
increasing  ?  Some  men  are  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences* For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  forbear  tfainking, 
•  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  large  far  the 
body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  happily  situated,  that  its 
excessive  bulk  causes  less  inconvenience  than  even  a 
smaDer  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom.  There  is  more 
difimnce  between  the  prices  of  all  provisions  in  Paris 
^nd  Jianguedoc,  than  ^between  those  in  London  .and 
Yorkshire.  The  inunense  greatness,  indeed,  of  Lon- 
don, under  a  government  which,  admits  not  -^  discre^ 
tionary  power,  renders  the  people  factious,  mntinonsi 
seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to  this  evil 
the  national  debts  themselves  tend  to  provide  a  reme* 
dy.  The  £rst  visible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  dan- 
ger of  public  disorders,  must  alarm  all  the  stockhold- 
ers, whose  property  is  the  most  precarious  of  any ; 
and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  support  of  government, 
whether  menaced  bv  Jacobitish  violence,  or  democratical 
frenzy. 

Srcondfyi  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit, 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  species  of  mo- 
ney.  They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  con- 
sidj^ble  commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to  com- 
mon circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  provisions 
and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise  they  would  be. 

Tfnrdfyy  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terests of  these  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer 
sort. 

Fourthiyy  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  our 
Tiational  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner. 
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tributary  to  them>  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  transport 
of  our  people  and  our  industry. 

Fifthly  J  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being  al- 
ways in  the  hands  of  idle  people>  who  live  on  their  reve- 
nue, our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encouragement 
to  an  useless  and  inactive  life. . 

But  though  the  injury,  that  arises  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry from  our  public  funds,  will*  appear,  upon  balancing 
the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial,  in  comparison 
of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  the  state  considered  as  a 
body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in  the  society  of 
nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  other  states  in 
wars  and  negociations.  The  ill  there,  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, without  any  favourable  circumstance  to  atone  for  it ; 
and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly 
due  among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  mo- 
ney from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the 
person  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such 
loose  reasonings  and  specious  comparisons  will  always 
pass  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask.  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  na- 
tion with  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  resides  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  seems  extravagant ;  since  it  is 
requisite,  in  every  community,  that  there  be  a  certain 
proportion  observed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle 
part  of  it.  But  if  all  our  present  taxes  be  mortgaged, 
must  we  not  invent  new  ones  ?  And  may  not  this  mat- 
ter be  carried  to  a  length  that  .b  ruinous  and  destmc- 
live?  ^ 


are  not  lo  absolutely  necesaiy  to  life*  as 
of  their  price  would  very  nrach  afiect  t 

These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  trhat  di 
new  ones !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the 

Duties  upon,  consumptions  are  more  < 
than  those  upon  possessions.  What  a  los 
that  the  former  are  all  exhausted,  and 
have  recourse  to  the  more  grievous  met 
taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only 
public,  must  not  necessity  force  them  to 
arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards ;  wh< 
or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  thei 
inquiry? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bou 
to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  th 
be  no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillin 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present  c 
cbcs.  There  is  something,  therefore,  in  ; 
the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  t 
another.     In  five  hundred  years,  the  po 
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suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eightven  or  nmeteen  shil- 
lingf  in  the  pound;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  wboUt 
twenty  1  suppose  all  the  excises  and  cmiotns  to  be 
up  to  the  utmost  wliich  the  nation  can  bear,  without 
drely  losing  its  commerce  and  indusliy ;  and  suppose  that 
all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
invention  and  wit  of  all  our  projectors  can  find  no  new 
imposition,  which  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
loan  ;  and  let  us  consider  the  necessary  consequences  of 
this  situation.  Though  the  imperfect  state  of  our  poli- 
tical knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make 
it  difficult  to  fortel  the  effects  which  will  result  from  any 
untried  measure,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with 
such  profusion  as  not  to  escape  llie  eye  of  the  most  careless 
^ofe«Tv«r. 

^^■db    this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons, 
^Hk  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  eSccts  of 
^^Befa-  industry,  are  the  stock- holders,  who  draw  almost 
all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  hooses,  besides  the  produce 
of  all   the  customs   and    excises.     These  are  men    »riM> 
have  no  connexions  with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their 
revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  chuse 
to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  ca- 
pital, or  in  great  cities,  and  who  will  sank  into  the  lethar- 
gy of  a  stupid  and  pampered  luxury,  without  spirit,  am- 
^^Utioo,  or  enjoyment.      Adieu  to  all  ideas  of  Dobility,  gen- 
^^B^  and  lamily.     The  stocks  can  be  transferred  in  an  in- 
^^H^  i  and  being  in  such  a  fluctuating  state,  will  seldom  be 
^^hnsmjtted  during  three  generaiions  from  father  to  son. 
Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  £tmily,  they 
convey  no  heredit.iry  authority  ot  credit  to  tlw  jussessort 
uid  hy  this  means  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  fbnn 
a  kind  of  independent  inagiitracy  in  a  state,  instituted  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  lost ;  and  every  man  in 
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«n  Ail-   ^^^^^B 
wboUt  ^^^^^^1 

Bcreweitf'^^^^^H 
lout  en-  ^^H 


aiit]iont]p$'aHnw  bis  inBumcc-  frons  thftcontinitMOft  mboot 
of  the  sovereigiL  No  ezpecfiem  remaiiis  for  preventnig 
6r.  snppreinag  jntairectioiB  hot  mercenarj  ^wmicfl  x  No 
expedient  at  all  remains  for  -  resisting  tTranny:  tle^ 
tioDs  are  swayed  by  bribery  and  corropdopi  akmes  Atd 
tbe  middle  poirer  between  king  and  people  beinglolaOy 
lemovedy  a  griefous  despotism  must  infalliWy  prvtaiL 
Tbe  lahdhoMerSf  despised  for  tbrir  poverty^  and  bated  for 
tbeir  oppiessions»  will  be  ntteriy  tmable  to  make  mof-JOff^ 
sition  toit« 

Tboog^  a  resohition  dumU  be  formed  by  Ae  lijgitls 
tore  never  to  impose  any  tax  wbicb  hurts  cxmuneiciB  anil 
discoorages  industry^'  it  will  be  impossible  for  men»  ia 
subjects  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as 
never  to  be  mistaken,  or  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent, 
never  to  be  seduced  from  their  resolution.  The  continual 
fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations  in 
the  nature  of  the  taxes ;  which  exposes  the  le^slature 
every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  and  invo- 
luntary error.  And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade, 
whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidents, 
throws  the  whole  system  of  government   into  confii- 


But  vdiat  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  coodi^ 
tion,  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises, 
and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allies  ?  1  do  not  ask  bow  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a 
prodigious  power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late 
wars;  where,  we  have  so  nmch  exceeded,  not  only  our 
own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires. This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  complained  ofy 
as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  to.  which  we  are  at  pre* 
sent.exposed.    But  since  we  must  still  suppose  great  com- 
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merce  and  opulence  to  rtoain,  even  after  every  fund  is 
mortgaged;  these  riches  must  be  defended  by  propor- 
tional power ;  and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the 
revenue  which  supports  it  ?  It  must  plainly  be  from  a 
continual  taxation  of  the  annuities,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing)  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  exigency,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  making  them  con* 
tribute  ^to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of  the  nation* 
But  the  difficulties  attending  this  system  of  policy  will 
easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the  king  to  have  be- 
come absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  controuled  by  national 
councils,  in  which  the  annuitants  themselves  must  necessa- 
rily bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  thb  situation  of  afiairs,  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants,  which 
amount  only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own  hands, 
that  this  species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  cre- 
dit, and  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the 
state  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign :  A 
degree  of  despotism,  which  no  oriental  monarch  has  ever 
yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  an- 
nuitants be  requisite  for  every  taxation,  they  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  even  to  the  support 
of  government ;  as  the  diminution  of  their  revenue  must 
in  that  case  be  very  sensible,  would  not  be  disguised  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and 
would  not  be  shared  by  any  other  order  of  the  state,  who 
are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  There 
are  instances,  in  some  republics,  of  a  hundredth  pennyy 
and  sometimes  of  the  fiftieth,  being  given  to  the  support 
of  the  state ;  but  this  is  always  an  extraordinary  exertion 
pf  power,  and  can  never  become  the  foundation  of  a  ^oq^ 
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stant  naticmal  defence.  We  hsre  always  found,  yAun 
a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues)  that  it  rncea- 
sarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  tuigucnr,  inactivity,  and  impo* 
tence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies,  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  this  skoation,  to  wiiich  Great  Britain  is  visi- 
bly tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  inconve- 
niencies,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  whidi  must  resak 
from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making  the  puUic 
the  chief  or  sde  proprietor  of  land,  besides  investing  it 
with  every  branch  of  customs  and  exdse,  which  the  ftr- 
tile  imagination  of  ministers  and  projectors  have  been  able 
to  invent. 

I  must  confess,  that  there  is  a  strange  supineness,  from 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We 
all  own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope, 
either  that  this  or  any  future  ministry  will  be  possessed  of 
such  rigid  and  steady  frugality,  as  to  make  a  considerable 
progress,  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  sitoa* 
rion  of  foragn  affairs  will,  f<H*  any  long  time,  allow  them 
leisure  and  tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking.  W/ut 
then  is  to  become  ofus^  Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians, 
and  ever  so  resigned  to  providence  \  this,  methinks,  were 
a  curious  question,  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one, 
and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form 
some  conjectural  solution  of.  The  events  here  will  de- 
pend little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negociations, 
'  intrigueSy  and  factions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
gress of  things,  which  may  guide  our  reasoning.  As  it 
would  have  required  but  a  moderate  share  of  prudence, 
when  we  first  began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have 
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CorvtoUl,  from  the  mtare  of  men  and  of  minuten,  that 
things  would  oecessarily  be  carried  to  tlie  longth  we  see ; 
so  DOW,  ihat  they  have  at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  majr 
not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the  consequences.  Itmust, in- 
deed, be  one  of  these  two  events ;  either  the  nation  mu5t 
destroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the 
oatioo.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  both  subsist,  sficr 
the  manner  they  have  been  hithcno  managed,  in  this^  at 
well  as  in  some  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr. 
Hntchinion,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
lik«ly  to  take  effect.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fatlacy 
in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  for  tlut 
really  every  individual  owed  a  proportioiul  shiire  of  i(, 
and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportioful  share  of  the  inte- 
rest, beside  the  expWKC  of  levyiog  these  taxes.  Had  we 
not  better,  theti,  says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt 
amoug  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  coittribute  a  sum  suit- 
^le  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once 
all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  i  He  seems  not  to 
have  considered  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  consumptions, 
though  tliey  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional 
part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to  mention,  that  property 
n  money  and  stock  in  trade  might  easily  be  concealed  or 
,  and  that  visible  property  in  lands  and  Itouses 
'would  really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole :  An  inequality 
and  oppression,  which  never  would  be  submitted  to.  But 
though  ilus  project  is  not  likely  to  take  place }  it  is  uot 
I  ^together  improbable,  that,  when  the  nation  becomes 
Khcartity  ikk  of  tlieir  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by 
diem,  SMne  daring  projector  may  arise   with  visionary 
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schemes- for  their  discharge.  And  as  public  credit  wi& 
begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  firail^  the  least  touch  will 
destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency; 
and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor. 

But  it  b  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
£uth*  will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  mis» 
fortimes,    and    public   calamities,    or   even   perhaps  of 
victories   and  conquests.     I  must  confess^  when  I  see 
princes  and  states  fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidst  their 
debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to 
my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  Ckuia 
shop.     How  can  it  be  expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare 
a  species  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  so  little  compassion  on 
lives  and  properties,  that  are  useful  to  both  ?    Let  the 
time  come  (and  surely  it  will  come)  when  the  new  funds, 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  subscribed 
to,  and  raise  not  the  money  projected.     Suppose,  either 
that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;    or  that  our 
faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins  to  fail  us. 
Suppose,  that,  in  this  distress,  the  nation  is  threatened 
with  an  invasion  ;  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or  broken  out 
at  home  \    a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of 
pay,  victuals,  or  repairs  ;  or  even  a  foreign  subsidy  can- 
not   be  advanced.       What   must  a    prince  or   minister 
do  in  such  an  emergence  ?    The  right  of  self-preser\*a- 
tion  is  unalienable  in   every  individual,  much  more  in 
every   community.      And   the    foily  of    our   statesmen 
must  then  be  greater  tlian  the  folly  of  those  who  first 
contracted  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who 
trusted,  or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  states- 
•    men  have  the  means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do  not 
employ  them.     The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will 
by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  for 
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the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation :  Mcmey  is  perhaps 
lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the 
quarterly  interest :  necessity  calls,  fear  urges,  reason 
exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims :  The  money  will 
immediately'^be  seized  for  the  current  service,  under  the 
most  solemn  protestations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately 
replaced.  But  no  more  is  requisite.  The  whole  fabric, 
already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thou- 
sands in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the 
natural  death  of  public  credit :  For  to  this  period  it  tends 
as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  to  its  dissolution  and  de- 
struction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that, 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion,  it 
would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  re- 
vive in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  .  The  present 
king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money 
at  a  lower  interest  than  ever  his  grandfather  did  ;   and  as 
low  as   the   British  parliament,   comparing   the   natural 
rate  of  interest  in  both  kingdoms.     And  though  men  are 
commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  seen,  than 
by  what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty ;    yet  pro- 
mises, protestations,  fair  appearances,  with   the   allure* 
•  ments  of  present  interest,  have  such  powerful  influence 
as  few  are  able  to  resist.     Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught 
by  the  same  baits  :  The  same  tricks,  played  over  and  over 
again,  still  trepan  them.     The  heights  of  popubrity  and 
patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny ; 
flattery,  to  treachery  ;    standing  armies  to  arbitrary  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  interest 
of  tlie  clergy.     The  fear  of  an  everlasting  destruction  of 
credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.     A 
prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public 
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immedatdj  after  wt  had  taken  a  spmige  to  our  debts, 
than  at  preKnt;  as  nuich  as  an  opulent  knave«  even 
though  one  couU  not  finrce  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable 
debtor  to  an  honest  bankmpt :  For  the  Harmer,  ia  order 
toxrarrj  on  business,  may  find  it  his  intarest  to  dasdavge 
his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  btter  Ins 
it  not  in  his  power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus  *»  as  it  is 
eternally  true,  is  very  appticaUe  to  oor  present  case.  8id 
vulgus  md  magmSudinem  ben^cwrum  ader  at :  Stukissmmt 
gtgisqae  pecumis  mercidwtur :  Afud  safuntes  cmssa  AaMoh- 
f fir,  qu£  neque  dart  nequi  accipi^  salva  npuUicOf  pUira$^ 
The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay. 
llie  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  iqx>n  her,  is  the 
interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  interest,  which  may 
easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult 
and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  supposing  that  credit 
irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  present  necessity 
often  forces  states  into  measures,  which  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, against  their  interest. 

These  two  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous,  but 
not  the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  thereby  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  without 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that 
millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety 
of  thousands  f.  Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will 
render  it  difiicult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy. And  though  the  house  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  house  of  Com- 
mons chiefly  \  and  consequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  fiinds :  Yet  the 
connections  of  the  members  may  be  so  great  with  the 

♦  HiJ.  lib.  ii  t  See  Note  [S.] 
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proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious*  of  public 
£uth,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  justice,  strictly 
speaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign  ene- 
mies may  be  so  politic  as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies 
in  despair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  show  the  dangery 
open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and 
we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  preserved  with- 
out our  attention  and  assistance.  But  oiA*  children,  weary 
of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  sit 
down  secure,  and  see  their  neighbours  oppressed  and  con- 
quered 'f  till,  at  last,  they  themselves  and  their  creditors 
lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  And  this  may 
properly  enough^e  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our 
public  credit. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was 
requisite,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver 
such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary  than  mere- 
ly to  be  in  one's  senses,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular 
madness  and  delusion. 
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OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  CUSTOMS. 

I  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  three  cele- 
brated govermnents ;  and  shall  conclude  from  the  whole> 
that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be  established 
with  great  caution  ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary 
appearances  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we  can 
better  account  for,  after  they  happen,  tram  springs  and 
principles,  of  which  every  one  has,  within  himself,  or  frcm 
observation,  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction :  But 
it  is  often  fully  as  impossible  for  human  prudence,  before- 
hand, to  foresee  and  foretel  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  comi* 
dl  or  assembly,  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of  speedl 
should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 'motions 
or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend 
to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  One  would  con- 
dude,  with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  modon  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly 
in  which  the  legislative  power  is  lodged^  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  exempted  from  future 
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trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  political  maxim  can,  at  first  sights 
appear  more  undisputable,  than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be 
secured  from  all  inferior  jurisdiction ;  and  that  nothing 
less  than  the  same  supreme  legislative  assembly,  in  their 
subsequent  meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those 
motions  and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given 
-^  their  approbation.  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefira- 
gable  they  may  appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment, from  causes  and  principles  too,  which  appear 
almost  inevitable. 

By  the  y^m^  ^m^uittn,  or  indictment  of  illegality ^  (though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators) 
any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  conunon  court  of 
judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  passed  upon  his  motion, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the 
court  unjust,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  ^Fhus  Demos- 
thenes, finding  that  ship-mppey  was  levied  irregularly,  and 
that  the  poor  bore  the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  eqqip- 
ping  the  gallies,  corrected  this  inequality  by  a  very  useful 
law,  which  proportioned  the  cxp.ence  to  the  revenue  and 
income  of  each  individual.  He  iDoyed  for  thi^  law  in  the 
assembly  \  he  proved  its  advantages  *  j  he  convinced  the 
people,  the  only  legislature  in  Athens  \  the  law  passed, 
and  was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was  he  tried  in  a 
criminal  court  for  that  law,  upon  the  coipplaint  of  the  ridb^ 
who  resented  the  alteration  that  he  had  introduced  into 
the  fiuanccs  f  •  He  was  indeed  acquitted,  upon  proving 
anew  the  usefulness  of  his  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  assembly  oif  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  should  hp  conferred  on  Demosthen^ 
as  on  a  s^itizen  aiTe^tionate  and  useful  to  the  conunoiw 

*  His  harangue  for  U  is  ^iU  ^xiaut ;  Hp^  Xvftf^tftmt. 
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The  ptofile,  cfirtvincetl  of  this  troth,  Voted  tYiose 
honours :  Tet  *a4  etcsrphon  tricdby  the  >(./-  r*(.«^.  It 
rf»>a!*!erre<1,  ammig  other  topics,  that  Dfemosthencs  was 
good  citizen,  not  affectionate  to  the  commomi'ealth  : 
Ami  (he  orator  was  called  upon  to  defenil  hia  friend,  and 
cMMi^ntl^  IlinKclf ;  whJch  Be  executed  by  tlwt  subliAie 
pifce  of  elo<iiieM^,  thiit  has  eret  shi'ce  been  the  adhtira^n 
tSl  maiii^nd. 

After  the  battle  of  Ch:cronea,  a  law  was  passed  upon 
the  iflotion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  slaYes,  and  in- 
friling  thein  in  the  troops  •.  tti  account  of  this  law, 
die  OratW  was  rftefWards  nried  by  the  indictment  above 
ilieniHHied,  and  defended  himself,  among  other  to(MC3, 
by  that  stroke  Celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  Jt 
*»/  «/  /,  said  he,  ifiaf  tm/Wii  for  <hh  Imu:  It  war  1^ 
tierfuirifs  (f  ivnr ;  it  ivat  tlu  baHit  of  Chsr^ia.  The  ora- 
cjens  of  J>emosU«ne"e  abound  with  niany  instuntes  of  trials 
af  diis  nature,  and  prow  clcarhr,  that  nothing  was  more 
commonly  practised'. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  stKh  a  tumultuous 
lovemmcnt  as  wc  can  scarcely  form  a  ntjtion  of  in  the 
pf«ent  age  of  ih«  world.  The  fcliole  collective  body 
<rf  the  people  voted  in  eVery  law,  without  any  limitation 
«f  property,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  without 
controttl  from  any  magiitracy  or  senate  fi  and  consc- 
quetKly  without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  soon  becanu  sensible  of  the  miichiefs 


*  Plutarchua  at  fifn  drrni  taalmani.     DtnioKlnntS  gTivei  a  different 

MCxnlM  of  thiK  1>».  Cuflini  Ai»U>gitiin.  wnt.  IL    lie  S4f  >>  Ilial  !!■  pufjiotl 

nfc  ki  nu  J*r  tiicr  Mvw  •""^■■' ■"' <v  i'™'"'"  t)^  P^i*"""!*  o"'**'^g  ^* 

^  MB  In  Uraw  alio  had  bcni  declared  i(iMiiil>lv.     Pertuipi  time  wen  boUi 

■IkUKi  DfUif  Mini:  U», 

f  1110  *eiutu  of  Uiu  Biwa  *js  unt;  a  Utt  uiiineruo*  mob.  uIiomd  bf  Int 

iapMi|ilCi  ■uilllivir  atithutiiy  amit  oMcr'tT. 
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iniuU  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  thaty  m 
or  neglected,  it  were  impoisibk  for  the 
subsist*. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  conseqQ( 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ; 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries, 
from  among  the  people.     And  they  jw 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pu 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came 
reason,  not  only  to  retract  and  controul 
been  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guai 
sores  which  they  had  embraced  by  his  pei 
same  law  had  place  in  Thebes  f,  and  for  tt 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  praci 
on  the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed 
popular,  to  prohibit  tor  ever  its  abrogatic 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all 
venues  to  the  support  of  shows  and  spect: 
criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal 
Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  onl 
the  immunities  formerly  granted,  but  tc 
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people  for  the  future  of  the  p 


if  gnintinf!  any  more  *. 
Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  f  were  forbid,  or  lawa  dut  zSect- 
ed  one  Atheniitn,  without  cxieading  to  the  wboie  com- 
monwe^th.  These  absurd  clauses,  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture vainly  attempied  to  bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded 
fix)m  an  universal  sense  in  die  people  of  their  own  levity 
and  inconstancy. 

IL  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in 
the  German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shafte»- 
bury  i  as  an  absurdity  tn  politics ;  I3m  what  must  we 
say  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  same  politi- 
cal machine,  without  any  mutu^tl  check,  controul,  or  sub> 
ordination  ;  und  yet  preserve  the  greatest  harmony  and 
concord  i'  To  establish  two  distinct  legislutures,  each  of 
which  possesses  full  and  absolute  aiKhority  within  itself, 
and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  otlier's  axsislaiicc,  in  order 
to  give  validity  to  its  acts  ;  this  may  Appear,  before-buul, 
altogether  impracticable,  as  long  m  men  are  actuated  by 
the  passions  of  ambictoo,  emulation,  and  avarice,  which 
have  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing  principles. 
And  should  I  assert,  tliai  the  state  !  have  in  my  eye  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  Actions,  each  of  which  prcdo* 
minated  in  a  distinct  legislative,  and  yet  produced  no 
dashing  in  these  iuilependeni  powers ;  the  supposition 
may  appear  incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the  para- 
dox, I  should  affirm,  thnt  tlui  disjointcl,  irregular  go- 
Yemment,  was  the  most^  active,  triumphant,  and  illus- 
trious cnmmonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared  ;  I  should 
censinly  be  told,  that..sych  a  political  chimera  was  as 
absurd  3%  any  vision  of  piietts  or  poets.     But  there  b  no 

•  Deintwl.  eoMra  Jj^yi. 
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tint  when  the  first  dan  was  onanhnimsj  ttwuigh 

i<iiiMl»^  it  -^1  ixihcrt 'the,  whole  I  an^  withilM' anthii 
tflqr  «I^Ae  «Hittii&  estaUiiheira  ]aw«  htibrnhmartemtf 
ipMe>waa-«4Dil|  itt(t^«sih»  •uthoekf  oidMsantewH 
liiii  then'TitfiiMtgt  the  kmer  ppoj^  eatv^  fmaiW^ 
ifcil yiwliwit  t» At  wiMile  stateb  !■  ill  |mij  jjiiiiit 
at  ftrtt  btewee»  the  PMiicians  and  Plebeians^  aftsp* 
wards  hetweeti  the  nobiee'aad  the  people,  the  intenst 
df^4te  arirtecrscy  was  predoaunant  in  the  first  IegiBfai» 
tnt^i  ibat  of  the  demoaracf  in  the  secotid:  The  eint 
<Mlii  akrays  deitroy  wtot  the  other  had  established: 
Niiiy,  the  efie^  by  a  sodden  aad  vniereseen  motion,  mif^ 
take  the  staiEt  of  the  ether,  and  totally  annihilate  its  cifal^ 
bf  a  vote»  which,  fiofn  the  nature  of  the  constitutioe^ 
had  th^  fhV  Authority  of  »  hw.  Bat  no  mdk  cenMt 
i»  observed  in  the  history  of  Rome:  No  instann 
of  a  qnarrel  between  these  two  legisbtnres :  thoagh 
many  between  the  parties  that  governed  in  each. 
Whence  arose  this  concord,  which  may  seem  so  eztrap 
ordinary  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  Rome^  by  the  aothoiity 
of  Servius  Tuliius,  was  the  tomitut  utUurmia^  whk^ 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  govenUr 
ment  for  some  time  very  ari^ocraticaL  But  the  peofde, 
having  numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  ehted 
with  firequent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  foragn 
wars,  always  prevailed  when  pushed  to  extremity,  and 
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fini  ntuned  firom  the  scauu  the  Doaniatracy  of  tlK  tri^ 
btmeSf  and  next  the  IcguUiivc  power  of  tl>e  tmulia  tribute 
k  then  bcboved  tbe  nobles  to  be  more  careful  than  ever 
mtt  to  provoke  tlw  peopic.  For  beside  die  force  which 
tbe  lalter  wert  alwajrs  possessed  of,  tbef  had  Dow  pjt 
possession  of  1^^  authority,  mkI  could  iiutanily  break  in 
pieces  any  order  or  itiatiiution  wliich  directty  c^otnl  i 
tbem.  by  intrigue,  by  in^uence,  by  moneyi  by  coiiibina^4 
tion,  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their  character,  tbe  itoblfll 
tni^t  often  prcv-ail,  and  direct  tlwj  whole  madxine  of  g 
nramsnr  :  Bnt  had  thej  opesly  set  their  Lamii'hx  eenti^ 
riata  m  opposition  to  the  triiula,  tbey  liad  soon  lost 
the  advantage  of  ihiiit  institution,  together  with  their  con- 
luU,  prxiors,  eihJea,  and  »ll  the  magistrates  elected  by  ii. 
But  the  cxmili*  uAvta^  not  having  the  same  reason  for 
rmpcctin^  the  cei^ime/a,  fre^acDtXy  repealed  laws  favour- 
able to  the  aristocracy  :  They  Uiniied  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  protected  tlw  people  rromoppression,  and  controul- 
od  t±ie  .-uTtiona  of  the  senate  and  magistxacy.  The  cinlw 
t  found  it  couvenieiit  ;dwdjr4  to  nubntit  i  and  ihougJi 
Btharity,  yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durst  never 
tly  gn/e  my  shock  to  the  other  legislature,  cither  by 
iding  its  bws,  or  establishing  laws  which  k  foresaw 
would  soon  be  rejiealcd  by  it. 

No  inst:u)ce  i^  fnund  of  any  opposition  or  stnjg^le  b^ 
cweeo  these  i^tni/ia,  except  one  slight  attempt  of  thk  kind, 
mentioned  by  Appian  in  ihe  third  book  of  liis  civil  wars. 
Mark  Anthony,  resolving  to  deprive  Oecinius  Bniius  of 
the  gOTerameni  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in  tbe  FfruiBt 
and  calicd  one  of  the  comiiia,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ukeeting  of  rbe  other,  which  had  beea  ordered  by  the 
t  art^iiTS  were  then  fallen  into  su<:h  confusion, 
>man  i:u:i«itutioti  was  so  near  its  final  dissolu- 
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Arm  dna  pirtj.  It  m  d»  MUte  vlw  adcral  fte 
mhMi  trihom,  dMdiflf  iiu|^olMinict  the  mMtiof  cfiliiw 
MMMTMtei  wUcht  hythr  mmrinirian,  atrnt  kiit  fcfrfrf 
tbe  govMMMflt,  could  alone  diipoie  offtowiuue^ 

Goero  WW  recalled  by  die  AeAlie  mAmtm^  thoej^ 
banulMd  bf  die  ^rOate,  that  i%  bf  a  ^AMritam. 
hb  hmMnnrntj  ve  maj  obacr  fC)  netei 
a  legal  daedy ''arbing  fimn  the  free  cho 
of  *tlie  poeple.    ft  <«nM  alwaja  aitiaied  to  t 
aloae  of  Clodiafy  apd  l^  tfie  dponlen  introdi 
imo  the  goferuniaMl* 

IIL  The  MrJ  ciMMta»  triiich  m  pdrpoae 
regards  En^and;   and 'though  it  be  not  so  important  ai 
those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome)  it 
no  less  singular  and  unexpected.    It  is  a  maxim  in  poli- 
tics, which  we  readQy  admit  as  undisputed  and  unirenaly 
that  a  power^  however  great,  when  granted  by  law  to  2D, 
eminent  magistrate,  b  not  so  dangerous  to  libertj,  as  aa 
authority,  however  inconsiderable,  which  he  acquires  firom 
vkdence  and  usurpation,    For,  besides  that  the  law  always 
limits  every  power  which  it  bestows,  die  very  receiving  it 
as  a  concession  establishes  the  authority  whence  it  b  de* 
rived,  and  preserves  the  harmony  of  the  constitutioa. 
By  the  same  right  that  one  prerogatives  assumed  without 
hw,  another  may  also  be  claimed,  and  another,  with  stiD 
greater  facility ;  while  the  first  usurpations  both  serve  as 
precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain 
them.     Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct,  yAo 
sustained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  prosecution,  rather 
than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  not  imposed  by  parliap 
ment  %  hence  the  care  of  all  the  English  patriots  to  guard 
against  the  first  encroachments  of  the  crown ;   and 
alone  the  existence,  at  thb  day,  of  English  liberty. 
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There  is,  however,  one  occasion,  where  the  pariiament 
has  departed  from  this  maxim  i  and  that  is,  in  thepreS' 
*i^g  of  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irregular  power  is  here 
tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown;  and  though  it  has  frequently 
been  under  deliberation,  how  that  power  nught  be  ren- 
dered legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the 
sovereign,  no  safe  expedient  could  ever  be  proposed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared  greater 
from  law  than  from  usurpation.  When  this  power  is  exer- 
cised to  no  other  end,  than  to  man  the  navy,  men  willingly 
submit  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  necessity ;  and  the 
sailors,  who  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find  no  body  to  sup- 
pent  them,  in  claiming  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
law  grants,  without  distinction,  to  all  English  subjects. 
But  were  this  power,  on  any  occasion,  made  an  instrument 
of  faction  or  ministerial  tyranny,  the  opposite  faction,  and 
indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country,  would  immediately  take 
the  alarm,  and  support  the  injured  party ;  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen  would  be  asserted  \  juries  would  be  impb- 
cable;  and  the  took  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and 
equity,  wouild  meet  with  the  severest  vengeance.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  such  an  authori- 
ty, they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  these  two  incon- 
veniencies  :  They  would  either  bestow  it  under  so  many 
restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose  its  effect,  by  cramping 
the  authority  of  the  crown  \  or  they  would  render  it  so 
large  and  comprehensive,  as  might  give  occasion  to  great 
abuses,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  case,  have  no  remedy. 
The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice,  at  present,  prevents 
its  abuses,  by  all  cr ding  so  easy  a  remedy  against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  .without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 
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BQQI  prapOBRI*      HlllBr  ulBI  JMi^H  VIT  Vl^BGC  IDQMnD 

^^^^i^^^A^jS    ^^^  ^^^^^^^^1-^  ^^^^^^^i^^^j  ^^^^^^^^^^ai  ^|A^^^^^^^  j^j^j^^M 

ttis  ifllacobiMnDHb  .  AiwbiriMJ^if  m  tittleb  Ok  foB  infeBriln 

|Klit    SBKT  CTHCOII^  0  SniieCE  wyHnW  llw*      n  XOBDOOBa 

tkhcooc  flr  pcnmma  nf  uw  cn/wiif  wiiw  me  ffnsRHt 
jcMOigy  mg  wucniuiiiPiir  in  mcpBopigf  iBy^'pNOBCOiBK 
voni  fiioic  Tdiy  pniici|iiev:  jlauhiji^iii  s  oouiicfy  or  idb 
mipiex  uudiyf  V  mc  cuuieij^  co  rv  own CRVcnoc^  wRDODI 
My  cotniiigMUDyop  yrutBiiiup  ?  ine  wnciBnRicQK  nsnnv 
il'icMlvtMf  m  OIK  ditad  MMt  cMEiM['s6cSrwS  HitUtKI^ 

HtldT  'Ann  ^t9A  Yfcwciittf  ittn  iBwidtf'  im 
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ESSAY  XL 


OF  THE  POPULOUSNESS  OF  ANCIBNT  NATIONS. 

There  is  very  little  groynd,  either  from    reaioo  or 
observationi  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incomip-t 
tiUe.    The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  tht 
violent  revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated^ 
the  changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces 
as  well  as  tradition  of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general 
c^vulsion  of  the  elements  ^   all  these  prove  strongly 
t)ie  mortality  of  this  fabric  of  th^  world,  and  its  pas- 
sage, by  comiptioa  or  dissolution,  from  one  state  or  ordttr 
to  another.     It  must  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual 
form  which  it  contains,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhoodi 
and  old  age ;   and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  these  variv 
tionsi  man,  equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  «i^ 
partake.     In  the  flourishing  age  of  the  worlds  it  may  h^ 
expected,  that  the  human  species  ^ould  possess  greatoc 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  more  prosperous  hesddit 
higher  spirits,  longer  life,  and  a  stronger  inrliftation  and 
power  of  generation.   But  if  the  general  system  of  things^ 
and  human  society  of  course,  have  any  such  gradual  revo- 
lutions, they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short 
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period  which  is  comprehended  by  history  and 
Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  courage 
and  extent  of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally, 
in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed 
in  another  :  But  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  time  whoi 
they  rose  to  greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  and  though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age^ 
yet  in  a  succeeding  generation  they  again  revived,  and 
difiused  themselves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
observation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  diflfereoce  dis- 
cernible in  the  human  species ;  and  though  it  were  al- 
lowed, that  the  universe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natu- 
ral progress  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  yet  as  it  must  still 
be  uncertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  its 
point  of  perfection,  or  declining  firom  it,  we  cannot  thence 
presuppose  any  decay  in  human  nature  *.  To  prove, 
therefore,  or  account  for  that  superior  populousness  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  commonly  supposed,  by  the  imaginary 
youth  or  vigour  of  the  world,  will  scarcely  be  admitted  by 
any  just  reasoner.  These  general  physical  causes  ought  en- 
tirely to  be  excluded  from  this  question. 

There  are  indeed  some  more  particular  pty steal  causes 
of  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity, 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  modem  medicine;  and 
nesv  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history.  In  thb 
particular  we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
disadvantage  b  much  on  the  side  of  the  modems.  Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment ;    the  small-pox 
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mil  sath  ravagesi  as  vould  almost  alone  account  for 
the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The  tenth 
or  the  twelfth  part  of  mankind,  destroyed  every  generation, 
shoold  make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be  thought,  in 
the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when  joined  to  vencrcil 
dbtemperS)  a  new  plague  diffiised  every  where,  this  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  constant  operation,  to 
the  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence,  and 
funine.  Were  it  cert^n,  therefore,  th.it  ancient  tioaei 
were  more  populous  than  the  present,  and  could  no  moral 
ciuses  be  assigned  for  so  great  a  change  ;  itiese  pliysical 
causes  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  us  satisfaction  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  tliat  antiquity  vns  so  much  mart 
pt^ulous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vw- 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genms  and  discermnent  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  man- 
kind, which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  *.  It 
may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  companson,  in  this  case, 
must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scene  of  ancient  history  ;  Europe,  and  the  nationi 
round  ihe  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exactly 
the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city, 
at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of 
ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left  us 
such  imperfect  traces  .'  For  my  pan,  the  matter  appesrt 
to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  together 
some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle  the  in- 
quiry concerning  caujrj  with  that  concerning  faett  t 
which  ought  never  to  be  adtnitted,  where  the  facts  can 
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be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  shallf 
firsts  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that 
antiquity  must  have  been  more  populous  \  secondiy^  whe- 
ther in  reality  it  was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the 
conclusion  is  not  so  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  £avour  of  an- 
tiquity, it  is  all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  kingdoms, 
implies  important  consequences,  and  commonly  determines 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their 
manners,  and  the  constitution  of  their  government.  For 
as  there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female,  a  desire  and 
power  of  generation,  more  active  than  is  ever  universally 
exerted,  the  restraints,  which  they  lie  under,  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  difficulties  in  their  situation,  which  It  be- 
longs to  a  wise  legislature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove. 
Almost  every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  fanuly, 
will  have  one ;  and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, would  more  than  double  every  generation. 
How  fast  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new 
settlement  \  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a 
family  -,  and  where  men  are  no  wise  straitened  or  confined 
as  in  long  established  governments  ?  History  tells  us  fre- 
quently of  plagues,  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  a  people :  Yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  des- 
truction was  not  perceived ;  and  the  society  had  again  ac- 
quired their  former  number.  The  lands  which  were  cul- 
tivated, the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the  rich- 
es acquired,  enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  immediately 
to  marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
those  who  had  perished  *.     And,  for  a  like  reason,  every 

♦  This  too  is  a  good  reason  why  the  small-pox  does  not  depopoUte  coun* 
tiies  so  much  as  may  at  iirst  sight  be  imagined.     Where  there  is  room  ivr 
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nbef  just,  and  mild  goyomment,  by  rendering  the  condition 
of  its  subjects  easy  and  secure,  will  always  abound  most  in 
people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  country, 
indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  pa- 
turally  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  com 
oiUy>  and  that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only 
fitted  for  pasturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegeta- 
tion- more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But 
if  every  thing  else  be  equ^l,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that, 
wherever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the 
wisest  institutions,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im- 
portance, it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  some 
determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and  political 
situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
fiicts  by  their  moral  causes  ;  which  is  the  first  view  in 
which  we  proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  consists  in  the 
practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partizans  of  civil 
liberty  (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are,  both  of  them^ 
in  the  main,  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inse- 
parable), cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  whibt  they  brand  all  submission  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh  doiomination 

more  people,  they  will  always  arise,  even  without  the  assistance  of  nata- 
ralization  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustariz,  that  the 
proriuces  of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indites,  are  most  popu- 
lous ;  which  proceeds  from  tlieir  superior  riches. 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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ofshverfytktj-iimddgbdljrrediiCje  tliegrerter  pttt  cl^ 
nuuMdnd  to  realitepary  and  tobjection.  Bat  to  one  ldl•^ 
oonsiden  eodly  on  the  sabfect»  it  will  appear^  thatlm* 
inm  natorCf  m  genenly  rtsUy  cnjouv  movo  Ubaly  at 
pmenty  in  tne  most  ailxtcwy .  jjofcijftiocnt  of  Enropi^ . 
than  it  eita  did  during  the  most  flouriahiog  period  of  aftv 
debt  times.  As  modi  as  submisnon  to  a  pettf  prino^ 
whose  dominions  extend  not  bejonda  sin^^  dty^  is  man 
grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great  .monarch;  so  nrach 
is  domestic  skmy  more  crael  and  oppressive  dian  aof  ; 
civil  sotjection  whatsoever.  The  more  the  master  is  }  * 
removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the  greater  libertj 
we  enjoys  the  less  are  our  actions  inq)ected  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  compsurison  becomes 
between  our  own  subjection^  and  the  freedomi  and  even 
dominion  of  another.  The  remains  which  are  found  of 
domestic  slavery,  in  the  American  colonies,  and  among 
some  European  nations,  would  never  surely  create  a  de- 
sire of  rendering  it  more  universal.  The  little  humanity, 
commonly  observed  in  persons,  accustomed,  from  their 
infancy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their  fellow* 
creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  do- 
minion. Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned 
for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  barbarous  manners  of  ancient 
times,  than  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by  which 
every  man  of  rank  was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  edu- 
cated amidst  the  flattery,  submission,  and  low  debasement 
of  his  slaveSk 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission  ;  none 
on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties 

■ 

of  gentleness  and  humanity.    Ip  modem  times,  a  bad 
servant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  master  a 
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good  servant  \  and  the  checks  are- mutual,  suitably  to  the 
inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and  equity* 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  in  which  it  was 
likewbe  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age  or 
sickness  *.  But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obey- 
ed, would  it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves,  or 
render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may  ima 
gine  what  others  would  practbe,  when  it  was  the  profes- 
sed maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated 
slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteem- 
ed a  useless  burden  f . 

The  ergastula^  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Colu- 
mella X  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  under  ground ; 
and  recommends  ||  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer,  to 
call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like  the 
mustering  of  a  regiment  or  ship's  company,  in  order  to 
know  presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted.  A  proof 
of  the  frequency  of  these  ergastula^  and  of  the  great  niim- 
ber  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them. 

A  chained  slave  for  a  porter,  was  usual  in  Rome,  as  ap- 
pears firom  Ovid  $,  and  other  authors  f .  Had  not  these 
people  shaken  off  all  sense  of  compassion  towards  that  un- 
happy part  of  their  species,  would  they  have  presented 
their  friends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of 
the  severity  of  the  master,  and  misery  of  the  slave  ? 

*  Suetouius  iu  vita  Claudii.  f  Plut  in  vita  Catonis. 

\  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  ||  Id.  lib.  xi.  cap.  1. 

§  Amor.  lib.  i.  deg.  5. 

^  Sueton.  de  darts  rhetor.     So  also  the  ancient  poet,  JanitorU  tintijunire 
impedimenta  audio. 
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Nothing  so  common  in  all  triak,  even  of  civil  causes, 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  shves ;  which  was  always 
extorted  b  y  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosthenes 
says  ^,  that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce^  for  the 
same  fact,  either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  the  judges 
always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves,  as  a  more  certsdn 
evidence  f . 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury,  which 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and  times  of 
bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  th^  third  hour 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges  this 
false  refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lashes  ;  and, 
upon  inquir}-,  find  that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of 
the  conduct  of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  correc- 
tion and  discipline.  Tliis  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance 
of  cnieltv,  but  only  of  disorder,  which,,  even  in  actions 
the  most  usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours 
that  an  established  custom  had  assigned  for  them  J. 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  sLn  ery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had 
infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that 
extreme  populousness,  which  is  supposed  in  those  times. 
At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  marrying  of  their 
male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage 
of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  altogether  incapa- 
citated for  their  serv^ice.     But  where  the  property  of  the 

*  In  Oniterem  orat.  1. 

-f*  Th«  same  practice  was  very  common  in  Rome  j  but  Cicero  seems  not 
to  think  this  eviflemv  io  certain  as  the  testimony  of  free-citizens. 
Pro  Ctelio, 

X  Sec  Note  [U.] 


■ervaats  U  Mged  in  the  master*  their  marriu^  ^ms  Im 
lichei,  iiuil  brings  him  ^  succession  of  slaves,  tiial  supply 
CiW!  pUce  of  those  whom  age  and  infinniiy  have  (Jisabte<i> 
efl£Ouragea,  therefore,  tlxeir  propagation  as  much  aj 
itluc  of  liis  cattle  i  TeiTa  the  young  with  the  some  c^c ; 
acd  educates  them  to  some  art  or  caEUng,  wlilcb  may  ren- 
der iJieui  more  use&il  or  valuable  lo  him.  The  opulent 
ire,  by  ihU  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  ihougb 
not  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  themselves 
by  increasing  the  number  and  industry  of  those  who  are 
,fubj«cteJ  to  them.  Each  mati,  being  a  sovereign  in  hla 
ivn  jEunily,  has  the  same  interest  with  regard  to  it,  as  the 
in^  with  regard  to  the  state  ;  and  has  not,  like  ihc 
any  opposite  motives  of  anibitiou  or  vain-gloryi 
'hich  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  hi«  little  sovereignly. 
:^U  of  it  U,  :ti  all  timeS)  under  his  eye  ;  and  he  has  lei- 
sure to  inspect  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  marri:ige  and 
educaiiou  of  lus  subjects  *. 

Such  are  the  lonsequences  of  domestic  slaver}-,  accord- 
ing to  the  £rst  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.     The 
kou  is  shoclidng  between  the  management  of  hu- 
jres  and  that  of  cattle  i   but  being  extremely 
apipUed  10  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  prO' 
e  tlie  consequences  of  it.     At  the  capital,  near 
ffiO»t  cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  industrious  provin- 
few  cattle  are  bred.     Provisions,  lodgings,  attendaiiCC) 

*.V«  aaf.Ueteoi'»er\i.;l)iUitilimvl*eti»ttsry  rnally  iiiurtiuinl , po- 
\ift%,  it  Tuulil  be  an  i-xucption  to  llic  geiiiinl  nilc,  tliat  llie  hiifipi- 
'  tny  society  anil  iu  popiilousiieM  an  uuctuarjr  ntt#iu1*nU.  A 
,  from  liumnur  or  intsreit,  najr  molw  hi»  »I»kci  irry  unhap|iy,  yrt 
tfut,  boto  inUrcst,  Iu  ■■ii'rcuc  their  numbci,  Tli«ir  mirnigr  niuit 
n  III  ubmue,  lu  thetn,  inore  than  any  uUivt  activn  ot  Xttek  Uf*- 
i   D  S 
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labour  are  there  dear ;  and  men  find  their  account  better 
in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  a  certain  age^ 
from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries.  These  are  con- 
sequently the  only  breeding  countries  for  cattle  ;  and,  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  for  men  too,  when  the  latter  are  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a  child  in 
London,  till  he  could  be  serviceable,  would  cost^  much 
dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland ;  where  he  had  been  bred  in  a  cottage,  covered 
with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who 
had  slaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous 
countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females, 
and  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  biith.  The  human 
species  would  perish  in  those  places  where  it  ought  to 
increase  the  fastest ;  and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted 
from  the  poorer  and  more  desert  provinces.  Such  a  con- 
tinued drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  state, 
and  render  great  cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than 
with  us  5  where  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  pro- 
vides for  his  children  from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature, 
not  the  calculations  of  sordid  interest.  If  London,  at 
present,  without  much  increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit 
from  the  coimtry  of  5000  people,  as  is  usually  computed, 
what  must  it  require,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradesmen 
and  common  people  were  slaves,  and  were  hindered  from 
breeding  by  their  avaricious  masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetu- 
al flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces, 
particularly  Syria,  Cilicia  *,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt :  Yet  the  number  of  people  did 
not  increase  in  Italy  ^   and  writers  complain  of  the  con- 


*  Ten  th«»u>anil  «!ave«  in  a  day  have  often  been  sold  for  the  \ue  of  the 
Rttmans.  at  i)cKi«i  in  Cilicia.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 
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dnual  decay  of  industry  and  agriculture*.  Where 
then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  slaves, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  ?  So  far  from  multiplying, 
they  could  not,  it  seems,  so  much  as  keep  up  the  stock 
without  immense  recruits.  And  though  great  numbers 
were  continually  manumitted  and  converted  into  Roipan 
citis^ns,  the  numbers  even  of  these  did  not  increase  f  ,  till 
the  freedom  of  the  city^was  communicated  to  ^foreign 
provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family,  was 
vema  % ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled  by 
custom  to  privileges  and  indulgencies  beyond  others ;  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond  of 
rearing  many  of  that  kind  ||.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  maxims  of  our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  this  observation  $. 


*  Columella,  lib.  i.  prtxtm,  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  Horat 
lib.  iiu  od.  15.  Tacit,  armal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  54.  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  cap. 
xlii.     Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 

f  Minore  indies  plebe  ingenua,  says  Tacitus,  ann*  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 

X  See  Note  [X.] 

H  yerna  is  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  to  tcurra,  Oo 
account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  ttioee  slaves.  Mail.  lib.  i. 
ep.  42.  Horace  also  mentions  tUe  verncc  procaces;  and  Petronius,  cap.  24. 
vemulu  urbanitas.     Seneca,  dc  provid.  cap,  1.  vernulunim  liceitia. 

§  It  is  computed  in  the  West  Indies,^that  a  stock  of  slavti)  grow  worse 
JSv€  per  cent,  every  year,  unloss  new  slaves  be  bought  tf>  recruit  them. 
Tbey  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  waim  countries, 
where  clotlics  and  provisions  are  so  easily  got.    How  much  more  must  this 
happen  in  European  counti  ies,  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  I  shall  add, 
that,  from  the  experience  of  our  planters,  slavery  is  as  little  advantageous 
to  the  master  as  to  the  slave,  wherever  hired  ser\'ants  can  be  proclkred. 
A  man  is  obliged  to  clothe  and  feed  his  slave  j    and  he  does  no  more  for 
hit  servant :  The  price  of  the  first  purchase  is,  therefore,  so  much  loss  to 
him :  not  to  mention,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  will  never  draw  so  much 
ltb<»ar  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of  being  tumwl  off»  and  not  getting 
aaBth«r  service,  will  from  a  freeman. 
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Attkoi  if  flncfc  priiieil.  hf  Ui  IriMniDf  'far  dbo  Mt 
whidi  he  tool:  wt  rtcnndrtg  lib  fiunfly  Ihm  dw  dni^ 
bam  m]^*:iliif  v«  B0ttheM»  infers  tlMt  this  ynrite 
WB  not  dun  foy  <■—■■— mi^ 

The  nainti  «f  d»«s  mdic  IBnek  oaMdM,  8ttS« 
Mrsut,  GsTAy  TniAZy  Davioit  LTpii%  tansy  Ar 
iflbnl  a  praiiiiipdM»  diM^  at  Aduni  «t  hM,  «mmi  of  d» 

U»f€f  wCre  lOlpOHTCCHHIOI  Wreipi  OOMOWfc       UMAoH^ 

tiiamsy  says  Stnbo  f,  gave  to  their  shves,  cither  teaHHi 
oftfaenatiims  wiietocc  thgy  iwerfe  |jnit|^hti-  i>Iitiw%fl»* 
mtsi  ortheB«Msdiatip«refliait<xiaHMili-aM»|«iaii 
Bationsy  as  BlMmiy  or  iimait  to  a  HfgiM»  'Ram  »»m 

Pajdihgoiiian. 

DemostheneS)  having  mendoned  a  law  whkh  fbrbsd 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  anothnr^  praises  the  hrnnani- 
ty  of  this  law;  and  adds,  that,  if  the  barbarians,  {ram 
whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that  their 
countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment,  they  would 
entertain  a  great  esteem  for  die  Athenians  %.  IsdcralelV 
too  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks  wete  general- 
ly or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  {kdi- 
tics  §  plainly  supposes,  that  a  slave  is  always  a  £oreigser. 
The  ancient  comic  writers  represented  the  slaves  «s  aperit* 
injg  a  barbarous  language  %  This  was  an  imitadcm  tS 
nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage, 
had  been  defnmded  of  a  large  fortune  [by  Ins  tutors,  aAd 

*  Corn.  Nepog  in  vita  Attici.  We  may  remark,  that  Atticiu's  citate 
lay  chiefly  in  ^urus,  which  being  a  remote,  desolate  place,  would  render 
it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  slaves  there.  ^  . 

t  Lib.  viL  X  In  MidUm,  p.  2S1.  ex  edit  AML  ^ 

H  Panegyr.  §  lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  sub  fin. 

^  Aristiqih.  Equites,  1.  17.    The  aBdent 
<tage,  fim^Cm^u  m  tmkH' 
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tt  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  btv,  the 
value  of  his  pztriiiuiny.  His  orations,  oo  that  occasion, 
still  remain,  and  coniain  an  esict  detail  of  the  whole  sub* 
stance  left  by  hisfitther",  in  oiooey,  merchandize,  hooses* 
and  slaves,  together  vrith  the  value  of  each  particular. 
Among  tlic  rest  were  52  slaves,  hu4)dJcraitsiQen,  namely] 
32  sword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet  •makers  f  ;  all  males ; 
not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children,  or  family,  wtucli  they 
certainly  would  have  had,  liad  it  been  a  common  practice 
at  Athens  to  breed  ^om  (he  daves :  And  the  value  of 
dm  whirie  must  have  much  depended  on  that  cmcnm* 
stance.  No  female  slaves  are  even  so  much  at  mmiiooed, 
except  some  housemaids,  nlio  belonged  to  his  mother. 
This  argumoni   has  great   force,  if  h  be  not  ahogether 

dnsive. 

IConsider  tluB  putage  of  Phitorch^,  speaking  of 
(  Elder  Caio.  "  He  had  a  great  number  of  slaves, 
I  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of 
;  and  he  chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily 
e  accustomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in> 
cted  in  any  business  or  bboiu",  as  mm  teach  any 
g  to  young  dogs  or  horses. '  And  esteeming  love 
e  thief  source  of  all  disorders,  he  allowed  the  male 
bves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  family, 
•On  paying  a  ceruin  sum  for  (his  privilege:  But  he 
■trictly  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family."  Are 
there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which 
is  supposed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  their  slaves .'  If  that  was  a  common  practice, 
foimded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surety  have  been 
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embraced  by  Cato^  who  was  ar  great  eo(iiibinist»  and  Ihred 
in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality  and  simplicity  of  max^ 
ners  were  still  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
law»  that  scarcely  any  ever  purchase  slaves  with  a  view  of 
breeding  from  them  *• 

Our  lackeys  and  house*maidS|  I  own,  do  not  serve 
much  to  multiply  their  species:  But  the  ancients,  be- 
sides those  who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost  all 
their  labour  performed,  and  even  manu£aictures  executed, 
by  slaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family ;  and 
some  great  men  possessed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there 
be  any  suspicion,  therefore,  that  this  institution  was  un- 
favourable to  propagation  (and  the  same  reason,  at 
least  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  ancient  slaves  as 
modern  servants),  how  destructive  must  slavery  have 
proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him  :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them>  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  ex- 
ception were  put  to  death  f .  Many  other  Roman  noble- 
men had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  scarcely  be 
practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  tlie  slaves  married, 
and  the  females  to  be  breeders  :|: 

*  See  Note  [Y.] 

f  Tacit  Ann  lib.  xiv.  cap.  43. 

I  The  slaves  in  th<;  great  houses  had  little  rooms  assigned  them  called 
celUf,  Whence  the  namr  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monk's  room  in  a 
eonvent  See  farther  on  this  head.  Just  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14. 
These  form  strong  presamptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagatioo  of 
the  family  slaves. 
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So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod*,  married  slavesy  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inccHivenient.  How 
much  more,  where  families  had  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  size  as  in  Rome,  and  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  banished  from  all  ranks  of 
people  ? 

Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  strict 
core  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female 
slaves  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  He  seems  not  to 
siippose  that  they  are  ever  married.  The  only  slaves 
among  the  Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  their 
,own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houses  apart) 
anfd  were  knore  the  slaves  of  the  public  than  of  indivi- 
duals f. 

Tlie  same  author :(  tells  us,  that  Nicias's  overseer,  by 
aj^eement  with  his  master,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obohis  d*day  for  each  slave ;  besides  maintaining  them^ 
and 'keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves  been 
all  breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract  had  been 
superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  por- 
tion of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave  ||,  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all 
single,  and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board- 
wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country  la- 
bourers, where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected.  Ca- 
to  f ,  enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labour  a  vine- 

«  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  '24.  also  1.  220. 

f  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  ^  De  ratione  redituum. 

U  See  Cato  de  re  rustica,  cap.  56,  Donatus  in  PhorioioQ,  1.  i.  c.  9. 
SenecaB  episU  SO.  f  De  re  rustic,  cau.  \0,  11. 
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fwieer  «Dd  Ut  wiiie^  wittmir  ai4  iiiMm%'««4  IS  otib 
Isvetl  for ati oiwe plantirioa of  840 »cii^  thi 0^fnm 
ad  fan  wii^  and  II  Halt  slawsi  I  aad  aa  ia  jiy^gartiwi  j>» 
» giciicv  or  leM  fhnMioB  cr  vneyinL  ,  ^  •  ^  •  . 

Varro^y  quodngtfais  passage  of  Cato,  aDowa  lus Mfp 
wlaliaB  to  be  jiMfc  ia  «v«rf  «oapcct  lewipt  tba  J^    for 

a  k  b  re^pnate^  aafi  h^  u>  iiMe  aB4ia«0wer  aiid  Im 
Hhethar  the  wieyMd«flaaftrtaoin  1>e  gwat4»  wnfti  rtft 
unit  fflltfr  fhr  fTirtnfai  nf  iW  ■n^nnkin  .Had  Gririi 
omnmntimi  btm  emntens  {•  any  oihi^r  mni^  itlMl 
asitidiily  bean  i»tfiw«gd  by  VapwH^n  aaatni  Cmdtflf^ft' 
covering  so  trivial  an  abrmt* 

The  aaoae  aitthorf^  as  well  as '  QdumeUa  j^  recaa^ 
nends  it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer^  m 
wder  to  attach  him  the  more  stnmgly  to  liis  masteA 
ervice.  This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  ^n(f^^^gMyt 
(ranted  to  a  ^lave^  in  whom  so  great  confidence  was  j»- 
Kwed* 

In  the  same  phne^  Varro  mentiofis  it  as  an  uaeftil 
xrecautioni  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  xhe  sasae 
lation^  lest  they  beget  factions  and  seditions  in  che  £ioiily : 
k  presumption^  that  in  Italy,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the 
:ountry  hbouring  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  Qther)f  viaie 
KNight  Bram  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world 
mows,  that  the  family  slaves  in  Rome,  who  were  instiv 
nents  of  show  and  luxury,  were  coounonly  imported  from 
he  East.  Hoc  prof ectrty  says  Pliny,  speaking  ^  the  jea- 
ous  care  of  masters,  mandfwmm,  legknes^  H  m  jdtam 
urbm  €MUrms  ^  ^tm$tmm  ftmfue  ^0ihm  mmimktor  ^ 
ubendus  ||. 

I 

♦  Lib.  i.  cmp.  18.  f  Ub.  i.  cap.  17.  J  Lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

II  tJb.  xxxiii.  cap.  1.    So  likewise  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  sit.  c^  44. 
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It  is  indeed  reccommcnd  by  Vacro  *  to  propa^ce  young 
riiepherds  in  ihe  family^  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  gn^ 
sfaiK  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places, 
and  »ch  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apan,  his  marmge 
■nd  tncreue  were  not  lisble  to  the  s:une  inconvcniencies  as 
B  deanr  places,  and  where  many  servants  lived  in  the  fi- 
Dity  i  which  was  imivcrsally  the  case  in  such  of  the  Ro- 
1  farms  as  produced  wine  or  com.  If  we  consider  this 
Kception  with  regard  to  shepiients,  and  weigh  the  r«a- 
tana  of  it,  it  will  serve  for  a  strong  confirmaiionof  idl  our 
foregoing 'suspicions  -f. 

ColumeUa  J,  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  revard, 
1  even  Itherty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  reared  him 
e  three  children :  A  proof,  thai  sometimes  the  ancients 
ropagated  from  their  slaves  ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
enied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of  slavery,  being 
9  common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been  destructive  to  a 
ftegnre  wliich  no  expedient  could  repidr.  All  I  pretend 
D  infer  from  those  re.isonings  is,  that  slavery  is  in  general 
iisadvantageous  both  to  llie  happiness  and  po]>ulouincss  of 
id,  and  that  its  pl.kce  is  much  better  supplied  by  the 
ice  of  hired  servinis. 
The  JawK,  or,  as  some  wriiert  call  them,  the  seditious  of 
»  Gracchi)  were  occasioned  by  iheir  observing  the  in- 
mse  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  tlie  diminution  of  free 
Shhcent.  Appian  ||  ascribes  this  increase  lo  the  propiga- 
a  of  the  slaves  :  Plutarch  §  to  the  purchasing  of  bat- 
.  who  were  chained  and  imprisoned.  lUtUf* 
>  f .  It  is  10  be  presumed  that  both  causes  coiir 
rred. 


f  Piuloria  iliiri  est  hie  filUii,  iUc  bubolci.     Jutcu.  Sikt  II.  151. 

{  Ub.  L  cap.  •.  It  I)«  b^  dv.  lib.  i. 

i  In  vita  T(b.  et  C.  OiaccU. 

V  1\>  th(  laniL-  purpoHF  i:<  (!u(  p!i#i<age  in  the  elder  Smioch,  « i-ouiiO' 


were  sa  generaUly  in  tliis  tinntioiiy  anc 
impossible  to  find  separate  lodgings  £o 
city  serrantSi  how  unfavourable  to  pre 
to  humanity,  must  the  institution  of 
esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  require 
of  slaves  from  all  the  provinces,  that 
and  these  provinces  are  of  consequc 
populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillct, 
lonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts 
pire ;    and  receives  annually  an  cqua 
The  one  brought  from  the  inland  pa 
other  from  Mingrelia,  Circassia,  and  1 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  dout 
But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  ar 
family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other 

▼enia,  5.  lib.  v.  **  Arata  quuiiiiiiiu  )m>|)ii1i^  rurui ; 
"  sunt;  latiiisque  nuDC  villici,  quam  olim  regefi, 
"  eadem,"  says  Pliny,  "  vinrti  prdi*s,  daimiata' 
"  excrcent."     Lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.     S<>  aUo  Martia 
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fRts  3  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason 
to  condraui  all  those  popish  institutions,  as  nurseries  of 
superstition,  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  oppiessivc  to 
the  poor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female  j  yet  may  it  be 
questioned  whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  popu- 
lousness  of  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the 
laiid  which  belongs  to  a  convent  bestowed  on  a  nohlcmao, 
be  would  spend  ii5  revenue  on  dogs,  horses,  grooms,  foot- 
men, cooks,  and  house-maids  :  and  his  family  would  not 
furnisli  many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  his 
dafighicrs  into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  ovcr- 
burthened  with  too  numerous  a  fiunily  ;  but  the  ancients 
lad  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  more  eSecEual  to 
that  purpoic,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early  in- 
fancy. This  practice  was  very  common  i  and  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  autlior  of  tliose  times  with  the  liorror 
it  deserves,  or  scarcely  •  even  widi  disapprobation.  Plu- 
tarch, the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch  ■[,  memioiia 
it  as  a  merit  in  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  that  he 
murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  children, 
in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  brother 
Eumenes ;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and 
aS^ction  to  Kumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir  prefe- 
rably to  that  son.  !t  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by  law 
to  kill  their  children  J. 

•Shall  we  then  allow  tlicse  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  ex- 
posing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  etjual  de- 
,   to   the   propagation  of  mankind  ?     I  doubt   th« 

f  Tacitus  lilamrs  ii,     Oe  murib,  Oemt. 

anio  ainure,     SeMca  ulto  tfptartt  of  Uic  ttptMiag  of  tiMf. ., 

VB.     Deira,lib.  i.  cap.  Ii. 
E:3eKt  Emp.  lib.  In.  cup.  'H. 
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adfiBtage  it  lice  ^  tfce  ilie  of  wiifky^  ffi^inifcijiy 

anricnti  nug^ndMV  iMdcrllMM  daws  nont  papnbpi, 
Bjr  remom^ibe  tefrcrt  tf  too  wnwiffnui  mhrnikf  k  wpili 
engiige  maofpeepk  moMRHgtl  andflodh.  kilio  Ahjp 

oacmi  ancGoNli  inaii  vv^  svirf  bi  Goanpunnonf  woop 
have  rcsohtiflB  MKWgb,  tilMi  it  obm«o  diofnhtJt. 
cmryimo cMcnliBiitlMpr fomur  antmipm,  ^| 

Ciiha»  the  ooly  tiu— >■)  wfiif  Hmi  yactke  of  jaEpgang 
duldren  pcenSk  m  pivtMty  ii  tiiooMMt  pu|i^hw>  cmmttf 
we  knoir  of  $  ant  flcwy  .man  is  manied  imbcm  ht  u  . 
twentj.  Soch  taAj  marriages  covU  ioucalf  Jbe  gaqpnl^ 
had  not  men  the  pcospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  fatdag 
rid  of  thrir  children.  I  own^  that  *  Plutarch  speaks  of  it 
as  a  very  general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expose  thdr  chiU 
dren;  and  as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to  marriagey  aa 
account  of  the  couitship  they  met  with  from  those  wl|0 
expected  legacies  from  them,  the  puUic  must  have  been 
in  a  bad  situation  between  them  f . 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearancss 
are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hospitals  for  fbond- 
lings  seem  favouraUe  to  the  increase  of  numbers;  and, 
perhaps,  may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictioai. 
But  when  they  open  the  door  to  evtry  one,  without  dis- 
tinction, they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect,  and  are 
pernicious  to  the  state.  It  is  computed,  that  every  nindi 
child  bom  at  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hosfntal;  thouj^it 
seems  certain,  according  to  the  common  course  of  huaaaa 
affairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hundredth  child  whose  pamis 
are  altogether  incapacitated  to  -rear  and  educate  hiup* 
The  great  difierence,  for  health,  mdustry,  and  morale 

*  De  amore  prolis. 
t  See  Non  [Z.] 
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between  an  education  in  an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private 
fiimily,  should  induce  us  not  to  malce  the  entrance  into 
the  former  too  easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own 
child  is  shoclcing  to  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  somo- 
irhat  unusual ;  but  lo  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon 
OlherS)  is  very  tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of 
mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems:  where, 
in  the  main,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned  ;  we  shall  now  examine  rhx potiilcat 
customs  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  ibeir 
influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of 
mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  fisll  cstabiisliment,  almost  all  the  nations,  which  are  the 
iceae  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small  terri- 
tories or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a  great 
fliiy  of  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  go- 
meiil  was  always  very  near  its  frontiers, 
hi*  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  not  only  in  Greece 
Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Afric, 
and  a  ^mt  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia;     Ard  it  must  be 

■™"-"J,  that  no  institution  could  be  more  favourable  to 
ropagation  of  m.-inkind^  Vor  though  a  man  of  an 
rown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more  than 
er,  must  share  it  wfih  those  who  serve  and  attend 
yet  their  possession  being  precarious,  they  have  not 
BW  encoui-agement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  small 
le,  secure  and  independent.  Enormous  dlies  ar«, 
beside?,  destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder  of 
all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even  starve 
them'clves,  by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provi- 
rions.  Where  each  man  bad  his  little  house  and  field  to 
TOL.I.  S  S  -_  , 
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^Midqmn  ^*>t »  hippy  mtMm^  gimmJtMl  Bgm^ 
wmblt  101  indmtfy  ai^  ly hrifcu u i  to  mamiift.vA 
pvopagitkm !  1>«9  |nUfii(  wiw  of  «B9f  ^nn  it  19  M 
iiii  ifei.liill  4ttwt«  wiikMt  tlMt  ratravH  ^Fhidn  ptivMiy 
svmI  mmwity  liopow^  co  itfi  mwdfl  dovble  dit  nmkm 
cvarj  generatmi:  Aad  nodiiiig  lordj  can  ghre  i(  .MM 
lihertT*  than  ■nrfii  imdl  •ooaiiiMmradlfau  and  afh  m 
eaiiaKt¥  of  fiMnii  amoBff  tlia  ciiisioBift  AH  mall  MM. 
iiatiirall^lKodiKt  cqoditr  0^ 
ttD  oDBOftonUat-of  orcat  iiicfaai6&  bnt-  flnalL  caaaaMBft. 

waaWi9  4m^«ii»%.b7  dM  dMaon.  of  pofwat  aad  «Ai«' 
rity  whidi  if  CHMfi^  to  Acia. 

When  Xenoph^  *  returned  after  the  famous  expedi* 
tion  with  CyruSf  he  hived  hinuelf  aaid  600a  of  the 
Greel^  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thraoe  1 
and  the  articles  of  his  s^veeanent  weret  tha^  each 
sddier  should  receive  a  dark  a  mpnthy  each  cuptain  two. 
darks,  and  he  himself,  as  genera^  four.  A  regnlatkai 
of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  surprise  Qur  modem 
officers. 

Demosthenes  and  JEschieasy  with,  ei|^t  more,  weres^it 
ambassadors  to  Philip  of  MiKredon,  and  their  appointmeotp 
fior  above  four  montha  were  a  thousand  drachmaSf  whid 
is  less  tha^  a  drachma  z^j  for  each  ambassador  f.  Bala. 
drachma  a^day »  nay  sometimes  two  t»  vas  the  pay  of  a 
common  foot-soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  doiiUe  psy 
tpa  private  man  in  Polybiuji's  time  H i  and  we  accoidiaglf 
£nd  the  gratuities  after  a^  triumph  regulated  by  that  piOi^ 

*  Deegp,  Cyr.  lib.  tu. 

•I;  Demott  thjitfta  Itg,    He  c^lh  it  a  considerable  miB. 

{  Thmjd.  Ub.  Ui,  I  lib.  yu  cap,  37. 
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portion  ".  But  Mark  Anthony  and  the  triuinvinite  gave 
the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of  the  other  f-  ^o 
much  lud  the  increase  of  the  commonwealth  increued  the 
inequality  among  the  citizens  t- 

It  must  be  owned,  tiuic  the  situation  of  afiiiin  in  mo> 
dern  timea,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  equality 
of  fortune,  b  not  near  so  favourable,  either  to  the  pro- 
pagation or  happiness  of  mankind-  Europe  is  shared  out 
mostly  into  great  monarchies ;  and  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
divided  into  small  territoties  arc  commonly  governed  by 
d>solnte  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a  mimicry  of  the 
great  monarchs,  in  the  splendor  of  their  court,  and  number 
of  thoir  forces.  Swisserland  alone  and  Holland  resemble 
tbe  ancient  republics  ^  and  though  the  former  is  far  liom 
pOSKSsing  any  advantage,  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  com- 
merc«i  yet  the  numbers  of  people  with  which  it  abounds, 
notwiilistanding  their  enlbting  themselves  into  every  ser- 
vice in  Europe,  prove  suiHciemly  the  advantages  of  their 
politica]  institutions. 

'Fhe  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secu- 
rity from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  Trachiniaiit 
having  brat  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder, 
instexd  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of  their 
bllow-otizens,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  8 
new  stock  of  inhabitants.  Tl)e  Spartans  immediately  col- 
lected ten  thousand  men  ;  among  whom  the  old  citizens 
divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  bad 

risbcdj^ 

L  Liv.  lib.  ill.  op.  7.  13.  ct  uiiliiptinm. 
f-  AppUn.    Dt  Ml.  nV.  lib.  iv. 

ir  gave  th«  centurkmi  Un  tiroei  the  gmtuky  of  the  commun 

.  Dt  itiii  Gal!iai,b\r.  liii.  lathe R\>adaamtei,me'OiioaedtAtt' 

p,  no  dlitiimiijii  iu  the  raiiKm  wa»  mwlc  on  ■i.Tount  of  rftnln  in  llif 
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After  Tunolcoti  luil  baiushed  Diocysius  &om  Sfracusc, 
and  bad  settleil  the  a^n  of  j»icily»  finding  the  cities  at 
Syiaciue  and  SelUnuntium  extremely  depofniUted  by 
tyranny  I  war,  and  f^aion,  he  invited  over  fr«n 
Greece  some  new  jobabitaiUs  to  rcpeople  tbetn  '.  Id* 
mediately  fotcy  thousand  men  (Plutaixiit  say»  nxty* 
thousand)  offered  thenuclves;  and  be  distributed  so 
many  lots  of  luul  among  themi  to  the  great  latiifactioa  «f 
the  ancient  inhabitants :  A  proof  at  once  of  the  nuxinu  of 
ancient  policy,  which  affected  populousncss  more  than 
ricfaea  t  and  of  the  good  effects  of  these  maxims,  in  the 
extreme  populousness  of  diat  small  country,  Grcecf^ 
which  could  at  once  supply  io  great  a  colony.  The  am 
was  not  much  diiiereDt  with  the  Romans  in  early  atnU' 
He  is  a  pernicious  citi^sen,  »id  M.  Curtus,  who  cannot  be 
content  with  seven  %  acres.  Such  ideas  of  equality  coold 
not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  an- 
cicnts  lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness,  and  wb«t 
ducks  they  received  from  their  polittcal  nutxims  and 
innhotions.  There  are  commonly  compensations  in 
every  humtu  condition  i  and  though  these  compciu*- 
liom  be  not  always'  perfectly  equal,  yet  they,  servrt  at 
least,  to  restnin  the  prevailing  principle.  To  compOM, 
them,  and  estinutc  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficnbi 
even  where  they  take  place  in  tlie  same  age,  and  in 
neighbouring  countries :  Bui  where  several  ages  havt 
intervened,  and  only  scanered  lights  are  afforded  □*  bf, 
ancient  authors;  what  can  we  do  btit  amuse  oundvc) 
by  talking  pro  and  con,  on  an  interesting  subject*  and 
thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determinations  ? 

»  Mo.L  St  lilK  Mt  t  /«  »«•  Tub -I 

;  hnytort[AA.] 
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^First,  We  may  observe,  Uiat  the  uicienr  republic! 
were  almost  \n  perpetual  war ;  a  lutnral  effect  of  their 
nuitial  ^iril,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emula- 
tion, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in 
X  small  state  is  much  more  destructive  than  in  a  great 
one  i  both  because  all  the  inhabitants,  in  i]»c  former 
case,  must  serve  in  the  armies ;  and  because  the  whole 
state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  thr 
enemy. 

The  maxiou  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  those  of  modem  ;  chiefly  by  that  distribntion 
Bf  plunder,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulged^.  The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  set  of  peoplei 
that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay, 
breeds  confusion  and  disorder  amouf;  them,  and  a  toi^l 
dissolution  of  discipline-  The  very  wretchedness  and 
meanness  of  those  who  fill  the  modern  armies,  render 
them  less  destructive  to  the  countries  which  they  invadfi  : 
One  instance,  among  many,  of  tlio  deceiifulnets  of  tirei 
appearances  in  all  political  re^isonings  *. 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  wespons  employed  in  them.  The  ancients 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  'iO,  sometimes  BO  men  deep, 
which  made  a  narrow  fironi ;  and  it  icas  not  difHcull  to 
lind  a  field,  in  which  both  armiei  might  be  marshalled, 
and  might  engage  with  each  other.  Even  where  any 
body    of  the    troops  was    kept  oGT  by  hedges,  hillodcs, 

tils,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soon  de- 


\m,  lieiDif  free  citiuni,  alicive  Ihe  loweit  ranki  •)*•« 
idem  soUien  are  citlier  rorceil  to  \\rt  onnUTrieil,  or 
eunilgc)  totn  tu  tmall  occuunt  tonrdi  the  incraatcof  muikiniL 
wliich  uu^hl,  perhspi,  ID  be  Ubm  inlvcDaiiitenirnn,  u  of 
in  tivuiir  of  Uie  nncienti. 
2  E  3 
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dded  betwiMD  the  oonteodKng  |Mrtie<s  {wtthitt  the  othen 
had  dme  to  overcome  the  difficukies  which  oppoted 
them,  and  takepart  in  the  eng^ment.  And  aa  the 
whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  smd  each  man  doaefy 
buckled  to  his  antagonist,  the  battles  were  commoidj  very 
bloody,  and  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides^  e»» 
pecially  on  the  Tanquished.  The  long  thin  Hnes,  reqmred 
by  .fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decision  of  the  firayt  render 
our  modem  engagements  but  partial  renccNrntevs,  and 
enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  die 
day,  to  draw  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army»  aoond  and 
entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  resemblance  to  single  combats,  were  wrought  up  to 
a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages.  Nothing 
could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter,  but  the 
hopes  of  profit,  by  making  sbves  of  their  pris<Miers.  Id 
civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  *,  the  battles  were 
the  most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  the  van- 
quished expected  so  hard  a  fate.  How  inveterate  die 
rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  req)ect,  so 
bloody  and  severe  ? 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  be- 
sieged, whose  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their  gates, 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  them- 
selves on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  lit- 
tle prospect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks  f ,  as 
well  as   Barbarians,    have  often  been    wrought   up  to 

■ 

^  Hist.  lib.  iL  cap.  4. 

f  As  AbyduSy  mentioned  by  Livy^  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  17,  18.  and  Poiyrj 
lib.  xvi.     At  also  the  Xnnthianf),  Appian,  d*  bell.  chiL  lib.  it. 
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drteftriined  sjftrit  and 


craehy  must,  m  other  instances  less  remarlcable,  have  been 
■flestructive  to  human  society,  in  those  petty  common- 
weadtli5|  wluch  lived  in  close  neighbourhood,  antl  were  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  says  Plutarch  •,  were 
earned  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies. 
Such  a  method  of  war  must  be  more  destructive  in  small 
Kates,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  di^ng 
two  years  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  for 
moveables  f:  An  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Ita- 
ly, at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and 
settled  police,  than  there  is  at  present  among  the  Tar- 
tars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodiam ;  when 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for 
1000  drachmas,  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500  i- 

But,  itcondli/,  II  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
more  oniavourablc  than  the  modem,  not  only  in  timet  of 
war,  but  also  in  those  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every 
respect,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality, 
which  is,  1  own,  of  considerable  importance.  To  ex- 
clude faction  from  a  free  government,  is  very  difHculi, 
if  not  altogether  impracticable ;  but  such  inveterate  rage 
between  the  faclions,  and  such  bloody  maxims,  «pe 
found,  in  modern  times,  amongst  religious  parties  alone. 
In  ancient  history  we  may  always  observe,  where  one 
party  prevailed,  whether  the  cobles  or  people  (for  I  can 


f  luit.  lUi  \\.  ity.  6. 
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observt  no  difierence  in  this  reelect  *)»  that  they  iam^, 
diatelybatdbered  all  of  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their 
hands*  ^uid  banished  such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  tlieir  fury.  No  form  of  process*  no  law*  no  trial*  no 
pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  dty 
was  slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution  ;  and  the 
exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  nu»> 
chief  possible  to  their  fellow-citizens  ^  till  fortune  put  it  in 
their  power  to  take  full  revenge .  by  a  new  revolution. 
And  as  these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  governments, 
the  disorder*  difBdence*  jealousy,  enmity*  which  most 
prevail,  are  not  easy  for-^us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the 
world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  an- 
cient history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and 
great  effusion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by 
Thrasybulus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  Caesar.  We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that 
Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  offen- 
ces ;  and  first  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  practice, 
into  Greece  f  It  appears,  however,  from  many  ora- 
tions of  Lysias  ^,  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of  the 
subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried 
and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to  Caesar's  clemency, 
though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain  great  ap- 
plause in  the  present  age.     He  butchered*  for  instance, 

^  Lysiai,  »bo  was  himself  of  the  popular  faction,  and  very  narrowly  ef- 
caped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  violent  a 
government  as  the  Oligarchy.     Orat,  24.  de  sU»hi  fopuL 

f  Cicero,  Philip.  1. 

X  As  orat,  11.  contra  Bratost.  orat,  12.  contra  Agurat.  a^L  15,  ^ 
Mantith. 
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ill  Calo'i  tetMte,  when  be  became  maiter  of  Utin*i  and 
these,  we  may  readily  believci  were  not  ibe  most  worth- 
less of  the  parly.  All  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
that  tuurper,  were  attainted  i  and,  by  Hirtius's  law,  de- 
clared inc^able  of  all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extretnely  fond  of  liberty ;  but  seem 
not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty 
tynnts  first  established  their  dominion  at  AthenSi  they 
began  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informen,  who 
had  been  so  troublesomcf  during  the  democracy,  and  put- 
ting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and  execution. 
Evrri/  m^n,  says  Sallust  \  and  Lysias  J,  rtjoiced  at  thtst 
jtwifkment I ;  not  considering  that  liberty  was  from  thai 
moment  annihilated. 

The  atmosi  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucydi- 
des,  and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek 
language)  seem  to  si»k  under  that  historian,  when  he  ai- 
tonpts  to  describe  the  disorders,  which  arose  from  fa> 
tion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  You 
would  imagine,  that  he  still  hbours  with  a  thought 
greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  communicate.  And 
lie  concludes  his  pathetic  description  with  an  observa- 
tioo,  which  is  at  once  refined  and  solid  ■  •>  In  these  con- 
"  tests,  "  lays  he,  •'  tJiose  who  were  the  dullest  and  most 
"  stupid,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevail- 
"  ed.  For  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dread- 
"  tng  to  be  over-reached  by  those  of  greater  penetration, 
f  ihey  went  to  work  hanily,  witliout  premeditation,  by 
■  the  tword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  ^ot  the  start  of 

Qisn.  it  btl.  civ.  lib.  ii- 

il.  34.  Aiul  inoraf.  29,  lii;  loeiitiimtlhe  fiL-tiounpirit  Of  the  po|iu- 
truwmbliei  as  the  unly  iiuit  wby  Mtar-.  illcg*!  |iituiiiliiiieat9  gboulj  dii- 


» 


'  ■  ■> 


«  (i€icc«8  4igr  their  dattractiBB  V 

Not  «o  iiwtkh  -XNonjuiM  t  the  ddec^  .iriio  <•<«■§» 
fiitod4M>  hs^  bmcheNd  in  ooU  hioodl  dMm  .IMM  tf 

hit  feil0ir.<itizeiis:    «    Agirtfcodiii^b    MUw|,^lri 
oiher%titiIlaoi(e1ddodjtliMt'lies  thatriiiiMriiMi|i  tfun^ 
-«lBi  woe  ijiovflMlftiifeDt^i  were  "enttrwieiy  .^nolflBt  floni  QH|pw* 
^iSm.    At^^dMD^  Ihe  dnrtf  tjitate  nd  the  iioU%iD 
^  iweifWfWgiif  snTOMPBoji  naneiK  cnH^  voqvk  isnv  ei 
diefieopk^  WbKdihfidibMetheUf  tf  tlift^^^ 
renHMDedf.    Jn  ^Algo•»  nev  the  munt  fatm^.  the  :p«flB 
UUedlfiOOortheaoUeii  ni  aftertnidi  thev  owl  A- 
«i«gogii^  becaoie  dMf  hed  ifdhied  to  cry  their  pwet 
cutioiis  fiuther  f  •  The  people  also  in  Corqrra  killed  IMO 
of  the  noldesi  and  banished  a  thousand**.    Thete  num- 
bers will  appear  the  more  sttrprising,  if  we  ccmsider  the 
^oreme  smallness  of  these  states^    But  all  ancient  histoiy 
is  fuU  oi  such  drciaastances  ff • 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  resto- 
red diitHighottt  aU  die  cities  $  it  was  ibun^  that  die 
wtaole  amounted  to  20^000  men  XX )  ^  remains  probabi|r 
of  still  greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  .What  aft 
astonishing. multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  andeot 
Greece  I  And  what  domesdc  confusion,  jealousy^  parti- 


*  Lib.  ill.  t  Plu^  de  oir/.  dtforU  Alei.    . 

X  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xnii,  xix. 

II  Tit  Lit.  xxxi,  mdti,  xxzir. 

§  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xir.  bocrates  Mtys»  Uiere  were  only  5000  banitbed. 
He  makes  the  naDAer-ortboseldned  amount  to  1500.  Aieop.  ilMiines 
contra  Ctef ipb.  aMigns  preciielsr  tbe  tame  number.  Seoeca  (dt  Inrnf* 
atom),  cap.  v,  says  13,000. 

%  Diod.  Sic  lib.  XV.  **  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xiii. 

ft  See  Non  [BB.] 

XX  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xvUi. 
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aKty,  rwcDge,  hean-bomings,  mun  tear  those  cities,  where 
iactions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  farj  and 
despair  I 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocraies  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  afiairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  ■or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious 
by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government.  Xenophon,  in 
the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  g^ves  us  a  natural  unaffected 
description  of  the  tyraiuy  of  the  Athenian  people. 
••  In  my  poverty,"  says  Charmides,  "  I  am  much  more 
<>  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  possessed  of  riches  :  as 
«  mudi  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors, 
<'  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be 
*<  trusted  ilum  suspected.  Formerly  I  wjs  obliged  to 
*"  caress  every  informer ;  some  imposition  was  coniinn- 
'<  xlly  laid  upon  me  ;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 
n  travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city.  At  present,  when 
«  1  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich 
M  are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me  every  kind  of  civility 
f  and  respect ;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of  tyrant  in  the 
*'  city  '." 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysiaf,  the  orator  very 
cooUy  speaks  of  it,  by  and  bye,  as  a  maxim  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that  whenever  tbcy  wanted  money, 
they  put  to  deatli  some  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as 
strangers,  for  the  sake  of  the  fDrle:ture.  In  rocuttoning 
Vtttis,  he  seems  not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming  them. 


judges. 

Whether  a  maa  «»  a  cidawn  or  a 
that  Dfiook*  it  aaantindBad  noninfee*  hiiImi  ihM^fc^^^fc**"^ 

BhPVvCmKK  OBDBBUW'Or  uhB  DIC  PBQPIk  wwBIB  udbowhb 

lunif  and  paHbsqit  kill  him  into  the  barguu    Thecnttr 

Jaic  flDttflfieDeB  civca  a  nieaHflH)  aeconut  ei  ait  *  citBBa  iibb 

flat  in  the  pohlic  aerrice  f :  that  ia,  aboie  di«  thiad  e^k 

is  raree^ahova  and  figOMd  dancca. 

:  I  need  not  inriit  on  the  Greek  tyrannical  irfneh  mt 

dfiagcther  hovriUe.     Efcn  the  nuaed.monardne^-bf 

ahidi  naoat  of  flie  ancicat  alaaea  of  Greece  wave  nieeM^ 

■I 

edf  befare  the  introduction  of  repnhlic%  aFove  yntfwih 
settled.  Scarcely  any  city,  but  Athens>  says  Isocrateii 
coold  show  a  successian  of  kings  for  four  or  five  genera* 
tionsf. 

Bendes  many  other  obnous  reasons  for  the  instability 
ofandentmenarchiesy  the  equal  division  of  properly  among 
'  the  brothers  of  private  fiuniliesy  must,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence»  contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  the  state. 
The  nmversal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modern 
Iaws»  though  it  increases  the  inequality  of  f ortanes,  hai^ 
however,  tins  good  effect,  that  it  accustoms  men  to  the 
samer  idea  in  public  succession,  and  cuti  off  all  claim  and 
pretension  of  the  younger* 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heradea,  falling  immediately 
into  furtion,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent  Heripidas  widi 
full  authority  to  quiet  \heir  dissentions.  This  man,  not 
I»ovoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party  ragei 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to 
death  about  500  of  the  citizens  {.     A  strong  proof  how 

*  See  Note  [(X;.  ]  +  Knn«t  h. 

J  Diof).  Sir.  I.b.  \Ti. 
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ifly  rooted  these  Tiolent  ttuxiau  of  government  were 
ibroughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men'*  roiiids  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  commoD- 
wealthj  c^  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  utiich  were 
denominated  barbarous  P  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks 
w  much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity,  gcnilenesi, 
and  moderation)  above  all  other  nations  i  This  reasoning 
ferns  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  history  of  the 
,  commonwealih,  in  its  earlier  limes,  if  we  give 
t  to  the  received  accounts,  presents  an  opposite  coo- 
No  blood  was  ever  shed  in  any  sedition  at 
Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracclii.  Dionysh» 
Halicamassxus  *,  observing  the  singular  humanity  of 
the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes  use  of  it  as 
an  argtaneni  that  they  were  originally  of  Grecian  e]u 
traction  :  Whence  we  may  conclude)  tliat  ihe  factions 
and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous,  repubhcs,  were  usually 
more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  alwve  meo- 
P     boned. 

^^  If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  tbey 

^^pade  ample  compensation,  after  they  had  once  entered 

^^Ipon  the  bloody  scene  ;  and  Appian's  history  of  their  civil 

wars    contain!    the  most   frightfijl  picture  of  massacres, 

proscriptions,  ^nd  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  presented  to 

the  world.     What  pleases  most,  in  that  htsiortan,  is,  that 

be  seems  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of  these  barterotu 

I      proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoldiig  coolnea 

i  indifference,  which  custom  had  produced  in  many  of 

B  Greek  hiEtorians  f. 


4gi0f  ■■  •    ■  ■■*»  »•   '    .  •  IP.* 


Th*MrfW«f  tBf|illl|W«rili.||B|ili^M:pOiriltJ» 


of  pMQ^  t#iAmf  tho  ntasdf  of 
}  nor  VII  it  eMf  t  ^Klic»lMnw«itoolice 
edf  to  set  boQmk  to  these  saqgBiimrjr  proceedingi.  Ifad 
Bmtas  himself  prevailed  ortct^  the  trmrnvinaie^  conU  h^r 
iacomiiioB  pnideBcet  hftTe  aUovedOctavius  and  An^Mmf. 
toiifc^  and  have  cofitcntad  hknietf  wkk  hanhhii^. Awa 
tolfehodes  or  Manif illifSj  wheire  they  migjk  stiH  haive  ph*? 
ted  new  oommodons  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  G. 
Antonins,  brother  to  the  triumwr^  shows  evidently  hii 
sane  of  die  matter.  .Did  not  Gioevow  with  thfe  approba- 
tion of  aH  the  wise  and  wisoua  ti  Romo»  arUtrarily  pot 
«o/deatk  Catiline's  ic€eaq>hces,  wotaarj  to  hm^  and  will|f: 
ontany  trialoriionnof  prooeiH?  andif  he  modopatedhii 
enecurimw»  did  it  not  proceed,  eithier  from  t)ie  ckmenry 
ofhistemperyOrtheconJQQctiiresof thetinies?  Awictcb- 
aisecnrity  in  a  government  which  pretends'  to  hnrs  and 
fibertyl 

'Shnsy  one  extreme  ptodoces  another,  ha  the  same 
manner,  as  excessive  severity  in  the  hwss  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  thdr  excessiye 
lenity  natnrally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  force  us»  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boun- 
daries. 


POPULOCSNESS  of  AJJtlENT  SATIOVS. 

One  general  cause  of  the  ilisordei;s,  3o  frequent  if 
iUKieiit  goverumenU,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  greft 
difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  ihose  ages,  and 
the  perpetual  .discontents  aod  seditions  of  the  people, 
whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  ex- 
cluded irom  the  legislature  amd  from  public  offices.  The 
very  quality  oifretmtn  gave  such  a  rank)  being  opposeal 
to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  po«sessot  to 
every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonwealth,  Solon's* 
laws  excluded  no  freemen  from  voles  or  electioos,  but 
confined  some  magistracies  to  a  particular  ccn/w/;  yet  were 
the  people  never  satisfied  till  those  laws  were  repealed. 
By  the  treaty  with  Ant i pater  f,  no  Athenian  was  allowed 
a  vote  whose  cemut  was  less  than  2000  drachmas  (about 
iC60.  Stffiing].  And  though  such  a  govenuoent  would 
10  us  appear  sufHciently  democraitcal,  it  was  so  disagreeable 
to  that  people,  that  above  iwo>thtrds  of  litem  immediately 
left  their  country  %.  Cassander  reduced  that  ceniu/  to 
the  half  U  i  y^C  still  ^he  government  was  coasidered  as  an 
oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violeocc. 

Servius  Tullius's  J  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property :  Yet  th«* 
Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  subcnit 
to  them. 

In  those  liaji  there  was  no  misdium  between  a  severs^ 
jealous  ari&iocracy,  ruling  over  discontented  subjeoa^ 
and  a  turbulent,  factious,  tyrannical  democracy.  Mi 
present,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Europe,  from  ont 
extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for 
justice,  lenity,  and  stability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond 
Marseilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  most  celebrated  in  annqi^- 
ty.     Ahnost  all  of  them  are  well.iemper«d  arutocraciee. 


II  I'l- 
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t»  iBfv  been  a  kind  of  fltnneli  wbk 
mfoalkf  iriihe  or  grty,  and  which  die 
as  ft  became  dirty.  Tyre,  which  can 
thage,  the  greatest  commerce  of  any 
terranean,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  4 
mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  acc( 
tants  *•  Athens  is  commonly  siippos< 
trading  city :  But  it  was  as  populous 
war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  accordmj 
yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time»  was  so  i. 
as  the  same  historian  observes  X  even 
coasts  of  Asia  were  as  little  frequents 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ?  For  beyond 
nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  p 
an  infallible  indication,  that  industry 
but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  L] 
cent.  proBt  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  t 
greater  distance  than  from  Athens 
Nor  b  this  mentioned  as  an  instance 
profit.       Antidonis,    says    Demosthet 
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mts  and  a  half  for  n  house  which  he  let  ai  a  talent  a 
t  And  the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not  em- 
ng  his  money  to  like  advantage.  M]f  fortune,  sayg 
1  eleven  years  niinoriiy,  ought  to  have  been  tripled. 
I  value  of  £0  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  fjthei-,  he  com- 
tO  minas,  and  the  yearly  prolii  of  their  labour 
The  most  moderate  interest  at  Athens,  (for 
higher  f  often  paid)  was  12  per  ctnl.  t,  and  thai 
■id  monthly.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  high  interest,  (o 
which  the  vast  sums  distributed  in  elections  hitd  raised 
moaey^  at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Verres,  before  that  facti- 
ous period,  stated  St  per  cent,  for  money  which  he  left  in 
ifae  hands  of  the  publicans :  And  though  Cicero  exclainw 
againii  thb  article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
i  but  because  it  had  never  been  customary  to  state 
it  on  such  occasions  ||.  Interest,  indeed,  sunk 
fe  Rome,  after  the  settlement  of  the  empire  :  But  it  never 
remained  any  considerable  time  so  low  as  in  the  commer- 
cial stues  of  modern  times  K. 

Among  the   other  inconveniences   which  the   Aihc- 
itians  felt   from  the  fortifying  of  Dacelia  by  the  Lact:- 
dcmonians,  it  is  represented    by  Thucydides ",  as  one 
I*     «f  the  most  considerable,  that  ihey  could  not  bring  ovct 
^Hwb-  corn  from  Eubea  by  Land,  passing  by  Oropus ;  but 
^Hfere  obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to  sail  round  tlie  pro- 
^^UHitery  of  Suniutn.     A  surprising  instance  of  the  im- 
perfection of  ancient  navigation  !   For  th«  waier-carfiige 
la  not  here  above  double  the  land. 

\f  Id.  p.  19.  f  Id.  ibid. 

1  Ifli  ibiil.  anil  Xacliinvs  tonlta  Cleslpli. 
I  BpUt.  ad  AUk.  lib.  it.  epiit  15. 
I  Cmtra  VeR.  tnl.  i.  ^  See  Urnny  VI. 


Fvcy;  but 
Rome,  al 
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I  do  not  ramanber  apmigt  in  any 
where  the  growth  of  a  dtj  »  aicrftcd  to  the  fttiHMi 
nent  of  attuumniclnne*    xbe  ooamefoe^  wlikJirii  flid 
to  floarith)  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  thoee  ooounodkiei^ 

HMT  Wuicn  oitterent  toiro  and  CDmates  were  HUtecl*  *  'Xlie 
tale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africat  accowUngc  to  JDioda* 
ros  Sicnlnt  *»  was  the  fenndarion  of  the  riches  of :  Api* 
gentom.  Tlie  sitnation  of  the  city  of  Syfaarisy  afrowBug 
to  the  same  author  f,  was  the  canseof  its  inMntase  po» 
pujousness)  beiiq^  hoik  near  die  two  rmrs  Gkadi^B 
andSybaris.  Batthesetworivfs%wemayobBer«e^attnol 
navigable)  and  could 'only  prodnce  smnii  ff  iljh  lalliiji^ 
fat  agricnkure  and  tillage ;  an  advantage  so  inconsidcv* 
able>  that  a  modem  writer  would  scarcely  have  taken  notice 
of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants^  together  widi 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  those  agea^ 
must  have  banished  every  merchant  and  manofrcturery 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  the  cruel  and  sos* 
picious  Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who^ 
that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  solv 
sistence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained  exposed 
to  such  implacable  barbarity  ?  The  persecutions  of  Fhily 
IL  and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  manufutures 
of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

.  I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  of  industry 
chiefly  requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it 
is  possible,  that  this  industry  may  flourish,  even  idiere 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  .unknown  and  neglected. 
Swisserland  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance  \  where 

*  Lib.  xiii.  f  Lib.  xii 
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we  find,  at  once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  the 
most  bungling  tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe.  That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
at  least  in  some  parts  of  them,  and  at  some  periods,  we 
have  reason  to  presume:  And  whether  the  mechanical 
arts  had  reached  the  same  degree  of  perfection,  may 
not  be  esteemed  so  material,  especially*  if  we  consider 
the  great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics, 
where  each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  great- 
est care  and  industry,  its  own  little  field,  in  order  to  its 
subsistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and 
for  any  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The 
most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is, 
first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afibrd 
die  labourer  a  ready  mar|:et  for  his  commodities,  and  a 
return  for  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
and  exijoyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and  univer- 
sal; and,  as  it  prevails  more  in  modem  governments 
than  in  the  ancien^it  affords  a  presumption  of  the  supe- 
rior  populousness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  sap  Xenophon*,  may  be  a  farmer :  No  art- 
or  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  atten- 
tion to  the  execution.     A  strong  proof,  as  Columella  hints, 
that  agriculture  was  but  littb  known  in  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men, 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increases 
Oor  superior  skill  in  mechanics ; '  the  discovery  of  new 

♦  Oecon. 
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worlds*  bv  iriuck  comnam  hat  bsm  wt  mKh  nhnBd^ 
die  estabMihmtnt  of  posted  aad  the  uw  of  kBh  of 
dMBge:  Thoie  te«m  «n  oxtmonljr  wfal  to  tbo 
liy  ment  of  aarty  jodattrj,  and  tMnwluwmofc ,  WorBVotD 
itrikc  off  thaw  J  what  a  chock  AooU  no  gm  «o  01017 

fiat  woidd  immadia^ly  pemh  fipom  oraoa  aad  ha^gar^ 
Aad  k  teemt  not  probaUa^  diot  lie  could  wagj^jAmjbm 
pf  theto  now  invalioBt  by  any  ^thar  rogoklioBor 

tOtUMU 

Have  wo  roaaon  to  thbk,  that  the  polioe  of 
statfi  wat  any  wiaa  coappoiaHo  to  that  of  loodiai^  or  Aat 
man  had  then  equal  tocurity,  okhcr  at  hooaoy  00  in  dHii 

jcwrmes  by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but  every  im* 
partial  examiner  would  give  us  the  preference  m' this  par^ 
titular*. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty,  and  die 
small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  mdeed  drcumstanoas 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  mansmd :  But  their  wan 
were  more  bloody  and  destructive,  their  govemmenta  moro 
fiKtioos  and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  mote 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose 
and  irregular*  These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  fiorm  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantaq|es  ^  and 
rather  favour  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  commosdy 
pfcvails  with  regard  to  this  sot^ect. 

But  there  »  no  reasoniag,  it  may  be  said,  against 
matter  of  fact.  If  it  iqipear,  that  the  world  was  than 
more  jpopnlous  than  at  present,  we  may  be  assored*  that 

*  Sc«  Part  I.  Eiway  XL 
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lOur  conjectures  are  &lse,  and  ttut  we  bav«  overlooked 
material  circumstance  in  the  coraparUon.  Thk  I 
readilj'  own  :  All  our  preceding  reasonings  I  ackoowledg* 
to  be  mere  trtding,  ori  at  least,  small  skirtnishes  and  fr*!- 
volous  rencounters,  which  liecide  noiLing.  But  unluckily 
the  urtin  combat,  where  we  compare  tacts,  cannot  be  reO' 
dered  much  more  decisive.  The  facts,  delivered  by  an- 
cient authors,  are  either  so  uncertain  or  so  imperfect  as  to 
kfibrd  us  nothing  pmicive  in  this  matter.  IIo^v  indeed 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  very  bets,  which  we  must 
Oppose  to  tliem,  in  computing  the  populousness  of  modem 
stales,  are  far  from  being  either  certain  or  complete. 
Many  grounds  of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated 
vrrilers  are  Itrtfe  better  than  those  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus,  who  formed  an  estimate  of  the  immense  great- 
ness  of  Rome  from  ten  thousand  pound  weight  of  cobwebx 
which  had  been  found  in  that  city*. 

is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  hai-e  been  subject  to 
BtDch  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the 
text,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason  Any  alteration, 
fo  Other  places,  commonly  aSects  the  sense  or  grammar, 
Mtd  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  tran- 
fecriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  au- 
thority, so  as  to  afiFord  us  a  large  enough  view  for  com- 
fwison. 

It  is  probaUe  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free 
city,  because  they  entered  fur  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them,     liut  as  the 
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nmnber  of  sbetei  it  tddom  nUffitiooerlf  thk .  lesvel'iit  iBs 
great  uncotaincy  as  ever  vith-regaid  to  jthe  popoloittDCB 
evenof  iin|^cities»       <^  "^ 

The  first  page  "of  ThixjdSdes  is»  m  my  opinioiii  tke 
cominenccincnt  o£  real  history*  AH  pfffrtding  jiuralioBS 
are  so  intcmuxed  with  fddet  that  phSotdphen'  oiq^  ib 
abandon  th(ein»  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  rfniwilishipiait 
of  poets  and  orators*. 

With  regard  to  remote  timesi  tUe  nUmbeia  of  pcbpk 
assigned  are  often  ridjoiloiis,  and  lose  dl  crtiit  add'  siih 
thority.  The  ^ree  dtiaens  of  Syfaaris,  able  to  bear  anssy 
and  actually  drawn  out  in  bsittbt  were  SOCMMM:  They 
encountered  at  Siagra  with  lOO^doO  citizens'  of  Groteoa, 
another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and  were  defeased. 
This  is  Diodorus  Siculus'  f  account,  and  is  very  seriously 
insisted  on  by  that  historian.  Strabo  %  alsa  mentiops  the 
same  number  of  Sybarites.     , 

Diodorus  Siculus$,  enumerating^  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentmn,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha^ 
ginians,  says  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens, 
200,000  strangers,  besides  slaves,' who,  in  so 'opulent  a 
city  as  he  represents  it,  would  probably  ^  be  at  least  as 
numerous.  We  must  remark,  that  the  women  and  the 
children  are  not  included  ;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the  ' 
whole,  thb  city  must  have  contsuned  near  two  millions 
of  inhabitants  |j.  And  what  was  the  reascm  of  so  im- 
mense an  increase?  They  were  industrious  in  culti- 
vating the  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small 
English  county  \   and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and 


♦  Sec  Note  [EE.] 

f  lib.  xH.  \  Lib.  Ti.  §  Lib.  xiii. 

II  Diogenes  lAertins  (in,  vUa  Empedoclis)  says,  that  Agrigentiun 
famed  only  800,000  inbabitaiits. 


> 
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oil  to  Airica*  which  at  th;iit  time  produced  none  of  these 
coourodtties. 

Plolemfi  says  Theocritus  *>  commands  33,339  cttie&. 
I  suppose  the  singularity  of  the  number  vns  the  reason  of 
assigning  it.  Diodonis  Siculus  f  assigns  three  milUons  of 
inhAbitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number  :  But  then  he  makes 
the  mimber  of  cities  amount  to  1 8,000  :  An  evident  con- 
tradiction. 

He  says  %,  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions. 
Thus  remote  times  are  alvays  most  envied  and  ad- 
Dured. 

That  Xerc«s'  army  was  extremely  niunerous,  I  can 
restdily  believe  t  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire, 
and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations,  of  en- 
cumbering their  camp  with  a  superthious  multitude : 
But  will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus'  wonderful 
narrations  as  any  authority  ?  I'here  is  something  very  ra- 
tional, 1  own,  in  Lysias'  ||  argument  upon  this  subject. 
Had  not  Xerxes'  army  been  incredibly  tnmierous,  says 
he,  be  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the  iiellesponi :  It 
had  been  much  easier  to  have  transported  his  men  over  so 
short  a  Mssage  with  the  numerous  shipping  of  which  he 
ms  master. 

Polybius  iaysj  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion from  the  Cauls,  mustered  all  their  ovm  Forces,  and 
tliose  of  their  allies,  and  fonnd  them  amount  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  mrn  able  to  bear  arms :  A  great  num- 
ber surely,  and  whicli,  when  Joined  to  the  sbves,  is  pro- 
bably not  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent  of  coun- 


*  Idyll,  n. 
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try  affords  at  prtsent  *.  The  enumenkicMi  too  aaeim  to 
have  been  made  with  some  exactness  i  and  Pcdybim  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But  might  not  the  nmn- 
ber  be  magnified^  in  oorder  to  encourage  the  people  i 

Diodorus  Siculusf  makes  the  same  cnutneratioii  aniouiit 
to  near  a  million.  These  variations  art  suspicious.  He 
plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his  time,  was  not  m  po» 
pulous  :  Another  suspicious  circumstance.  For  wbo  cut 
believe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  diminished 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that  ^  of  die 
triumvirates  ? 

Julius  Caesar,  aceording  to  Aj^ian:^  eacoimtered  feur 
miUions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  m«de  another 
million  prboners  ||.  Supposing  the  number  of  the  enem3^s 
army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  exactly  assigned,  which 
never  is  possible ;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the 
same  man  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distinguish 
the  new  from  the  old  levied  soldiers  ?  No  attention 
ought  ever  to  be  given  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  calcu- 
lations, especially  where  the  author  does  not  tell  us  the 
mediums  upon  which  the  calculations  were  founded. 

Paterculus  §  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by  Cfcsar 
amount  only  to  400,000  :  A  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of  these  wars  given 
by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commentaries  **.  The 
most  bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought  against  the  Helvedi 
and  the  Germans. 

*  The  country  that  supplied  this  number  was  not  above  a  third  of  Italy, 
VIZ.  the  Pope's  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples: 
But  perhaps,  in  those  early  tiroes,  there  were  very  few  slaves,  except  in 
Rome,  or  the  great  cities. 

f  Lib.  ii.  +   Celtica. 

It  Plutarch  {in  vita  Cres.)  makes  the  number  that  Caesar  Ibught  with 
amount  to  three  millions  ;  Julian  {in  CcssaribiU)  to  two. 

§  Lib.  ii.  cap.  47. 

♦*  SceNoTBtFF.] 
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One  vould  imaginei  that  every  circumstance  of  the  MSe 
A  actions  of  Diorifsiiis  the  elder  might  be  regarded  as 
authentict  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration  i  both 
because  tie  lived  at  a  time  wlien  letters  flourislied  mott  in 
Greece,  and  because  his  chief  historian  was  Fhilistux,  a 
nan  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a  counier 
r  of  that  priiiee.  But  can  we  admit,  that  he 
had  a  standing  army  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  a 
floet  of  400  galley*  *  P  Tltese,  we  may  observe,  were 
nesceaary  fbrccs,  and  sabaisted  upon  pay,  like  our  a^ios 
m  Europe.  For  the  citizens  were  all  disarmed  ;  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  his  country- 
men to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms 
along  with  him,  which  he  distributed  among  those  who 
joined  him  f-  In  »  i>'«e  when;  agriculture  alone  flou- 
robes,  there  may  be  many  inhabitants  i  and  if  these  be 
armed  and  disciplined,  a  great  force  n>ay  be  called  out 
occasion  :  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can 
be  maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  ru- 
lUs  manufactures,  or  extensive  dominions.  The  united 
inc«  never  were  masters  of  sucb  a  force  by  sea  and  land, 
that  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dioiiyaius  t  yet  they  p(i»- 
as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  ha« 
much  more  resoiirces  from  their  commerce  and  industry. 
DhKlorus  Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army 
of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible  ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret 
it,  was  entirely  a  fiction  i  and  the  opinion  aroae  from  the 
exaggerated  flaiiery  of  ihe  couniers,  and  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  and  policy  of  ihe  tyrant  himself. 

a  usual  fallacy,  to  consider  all  tUe  ages  of  anti- 
licy  as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  number>  con- 


t  Plutaidi  in  eila  inony^ 
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if  theao  cities  had  been  dl  coconpoffvy*    Tktt  Greek*  ee^ 
kmies  flourished  extrcmelj  in  Sdlj  dnriqg  the  4igr;ef 
Aknnders  Bat  in  Aegestus' time  the/ ^pem  e»  deo^je^ 
that  ehtost  aU  dbe  pradnct  of  that  fertile  island  1^ 
enmed  in  Italj  *• 

signed  to  particQhr  cities  in  antiquity  )  and  ^r^^t^*»g  die 
nnmbers  of  Ifinevdif  Bahjlon,  and  the  Egyptian  Thchtty 
bt  us  coi^fine  oowekes  ta  dbe  sphere  of  real  Ustorj^^o  ^ 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  most  own,  die  menJ 
consider  this sulgectfthe more-am  I  '"^«"*>^  *^  '^ff^kr^ 
with  regard  to  the  great  fopoloiisness  ascribed  to  ancisnt 
times. 

Athens  b  said  by  Plato  f  to  be  a  very  great  dty; 
and  it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Greek  %  dtiesi 
except  Syracuse^  which  was  nearly  abont  tiie  same 
size  in  Thucydides'  H  timcj  and  .afterwards  increased 
beyond  it.  For  Cicero  §  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  hb  time;  not  comprehendingi 
I  suppose  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that 
denomination.  Atbenaeusf  says,  that  by  the  enu- 
meration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  were  in  Athens 
SlyOOO  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and  400,000  slaves. 
This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those  whose  o^nkn 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  f  Apolog.  Socr. 

■ 

X  ArgoB  seeing  mUo  to  have  been  a  great  city ;  for  Ljrcias  contenli  bim- 
•elf  with  sasriug  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.    Drat  34. 

II  Lib.  Ti.     See  also  Plutarch  m  vita  NictK. 

§  Orat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  it.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  aayiy  it  was 
twenty-two  mili  s  in  compass.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  con- 
tained two  harbours  withm  it ;  one  of  which  was  a  rery  large  one,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  bay. 

^  Lib.  vi.  cap.  90. 
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call  in  question)  and  b  esteemed  a  fundamental  (act  10 
ie!r  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  point 
of  criticism  more  certain^  than  that  Athenxus  snd 
Ctesiclcs,  whom  he  (juotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and  that 
the  number  of  slaves  U,  at  least,  augmented  by  a  whole 
cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
40,000. 

,  Firtt^  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be 
|M,000  by  Athenxus  *,  men  full  of  age  are  only  under- 
Rtood.  For,  1.  Herodotus  says  f ,  that  Aristagoras, 
[ambassador  from  the  lonians,  found  it  harder  to  deceive 
one  Spartan  than  S0,000  Athenians ;  meaning,  in  a 
loose  way,  the  whole  stale,  supposed  to  be  met  iu  one 
popular  assembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children. 
S.  Thucydides  \  says,  that  mating  allowance  for  all 
the  absentees  in  the  tleet,  army,  garrisons,  and  for  people 
employed  in  their  private  atfairs,  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly never  rose  to  £ve  thousand.  3.  The  forces,  enu- 
merated by  the  same  historian  {|,  being  all  citizens,  and 
lounting  to  1S,000  heavy-armed  tniantry,  prove  the 
ime  method  of  calcidaiion  ;  as  also  the  whole  tenor  of 
le  Greek  historians,  who  always  understand  men  of 
full  age,  when  they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any 
republic.  Now,  these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inha- 
iHtanis,  the  free  Athenians  were  by  this  account 
84,000  ;  the  stnngers,  40,000  ;  and  the  slaves,  culcub- 
dng  by  the  smalici'  number,  and  allywiog  that  they  mar- 
led and  propagated  at  the  same  rate  with  freemen,  were 


*  DcniusUicDi-i  usIgusSa.OOOj  canfru  Aiul«(^ 
^  f  Lib.  «,  >  Lib.  tU>. 

![  Lib-  ii.  DioiiuniB  Situlub'  nctount  i>ctftctly  •gii--e»,  lili.  i 


^^         .•iwi».-<,T>4»*W4t'-""'i'"'' 

l^j>WiWniMifar*a—Hi<itf'»iiiilMhil««-'iil»WW 

-<  >.'*HlriK  tllM«IM«K>I«jl»l>tMae««I'«tt*ll<«*' 

mh  n  (7  TluqnlUEit.  I>  (Mt't*"  vfc  <WMii 
i«la,  taut  At  <CMMar4  'Trt''SIMjlba'T"l4i 
-dMUVitt  AXtk  •■M'|MIU(  «MU'iw%«t.""n^ 

flMlATCttKlnj  It  4^0r  VHnDnKu  DT  uliMllaDI  }  tUC^ff  QK 
eoMMMion  of  the  mtnen  ^ 

Pififily,  The  treatment  of  slavec  by  Ae  AthenUm 
h  oad  b^  Xenoi^ioii  f,  aod  DemosdieDes  **}  and 
■  Plaimuff-,  to  hare  been  extremely  gentle  and  mdid- 
Jdmvt :  Which  could  never  hare  been  die  case,  had  the 
dkpniportion  been  twenty  to  one.  Tlie  dispMiportida  Is 
AOt  90  gneat  in  any  of  onr  ccJomes ;  yet  are  tte  ol^ged 
to  exerdie  a  rigorous  and  nulitary  govertudeat  Over  the 

XxiUgt  Kfb  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  for  poneiting 
«lui-  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  Tsf  propvty 
in  any  country,  or  even  trifle  or  quadruple  tlut  wealdi. 
'Thus  every  person  in  England  is  computed  by  some  to 
ftpend  sixpence  a-day :  Tet  is  he  esteenied  but  peor  'Viba 
\aa  fire  times  that  sum.     Now  Timarchu  is  said  by 


•  Xeoopboo  Mtm.  lib.  ii. 

t  Lib.  iL 

•X  Den&mtrii. 

U  See  NoTi  [OO.] 

f  Athen.  Ub.  ri. 

«  Dtrtf^KOHM. 

**  PMip.  3. 
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.ffiwhinei  *  to  have  been  left  in  easy  circumstajtirei  i 
tiut  be  was  master  only  o£  ten  sbves  ei»[>lo]'cd  in  ma- 
IMifactures.  Lysias  and  his  brotbert  two  stranger^ 
proscribed  by  the  thirty  for  their  great  riches ) 
though  they  had  but  sixty  a-piece  f.  Demottlienei 
Was  left  very  rich  by  his  father  v  yet  he  had  uo  more 
than  lifty-two  slaves  f .  His  work-house,  of  twenty 
cabinet-makers,  is  said  to  be  a  very  contiderable  inanu- 
'factory}. 

Ztventhkf,  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek 
'lustorians  call  it,  80,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought 
^  Atheruans  to  great  distrew,  as  we  learn  from  Tbi^ 
.cydidesit.  This  could  not  have  happened,  had  tbey 
been  only  the  twentieth  part.  The  best  slaves  would  not 
desen. 

Eiglithtif,  Xenophonf  proposes  a  scheme  iat  main- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  slaves  :  And  that  so  great 
B  number  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be 
convinced,  says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  po^ 
■essed  before  the  Decelian  war.  A  way  of  speaking 
'together  incompatible  with  the  Urger  number  of 
^thenaeus. 

Ninthli/,  The  whole  I'emiu  of  the  state  of  Athens  wai 
tsa  than  6000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  ancient 
Danuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  i^  oa- 
IKceptionable  -,  botli  because  Demostheues  **,  who 
pvcs  it,  gives  also  the  detail,  which  checks  him  \  and 
lecausc  Polybius-|-f  assigns  the  same  number,  and  rea- 
ons  upon  it.  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield 
tj  his  labour  an  ebelut  a-day,  over  and  above  his  maitK 

•   tunfra  Timirth.  J  tirat.  11. 

;   a-ln  Apbeb.  ^  Ibid. 

B  Lil..rii.  4   D„^ffA 

•»,  1*1  ilambv.  f  J.  Lib.  ii 
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tumaeet  u  we  itim  tcom^JLmnpbioa^i  iribo  n^-dttt 
Midair  <wcraeer  paid  bk  amter  lOMnodi  ht  dsmh 
iflioin  he  emplojed  in  miiMi.  If  jon  will  take  die  pdot 
to  estimate  an  oMmt  a^daj,  and  die  jfaraea  at  4Mfin^ 
obmputing  only  atfimryean  pwliaiffj  70a  will  find  dM 
ram  abate  ISfOOO  takntss  even  tbcNii^  aUowance  ht 
made  for  the  great'  nmnber  of  holidaya  in  Atfasm.  Be« 
rideS)  manj  of  tiie  davet  would  ham  a  mach  greater  vdae 
from  their  art.  Tlie  loweit  that  Demoathenet  eitinuMii 
mj  of  hitf  fittbe^r^s  davea-is  two'minaa  ahead.  And 
upon  diis sappodtiony  itb  e litde diffioiltt  I  rmnfrth  tt 
reoondle  even  die  nomber  ot  iO»000  daives  with  the  am 
fMT  of  6000  talents* 

Tefiikfyf  Chios  is  said  bj  Thucydidesf,  to  contain 
oiore  slaves  *  than  any  Greelc  city,  except  Sparta* 
Sparta  then  had  mote  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the 
tmmber  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  dOOO  in  the 
town,  S0,000  in  the  country  ||.  The  male  slaves,  there* 
lore,  of  full  age,  must  have  been  more  than  780^000;  At 
idmle  more  than  5,120,000.  A  number  imposdUe  to  be 
dUuntained  in  a  narrow  barren  country,  such  as  laconia, 
idiich  had  no  trade.  Had  the  Helotes  been  so  very 
numerous,  the  murder  of  2000,  mentioned  by  Thn- 
rydides  $,  would  have  irritated  them,  without  weakening 
hem. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  asdgned 
yj  Athenanisf,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the 

*  D€  rat.  red,  f  Centra  Aphobum.  \  Lib.  viii. 

II  Plutarch,  in  vita  Lycurg.  %  Lib.  ir. 

%  The  same  author  affiimi,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  ilavcs; 
Bghia  470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  itronger  against  these 
lets,  which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  howerer  rr* 
larkable,  that  Athemsus  cites  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this 
ist  fact :  And  the  scluiliaston.  Pindar mentioos  the  same  number  oC  sUf« 
I  jEghuL 
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inbatntants  of  Att)ca>  as  well  as  tbose  of  Athens. 
The  Athemam  affected  much  a  country  life,  as  wl- learn 
from  Thucydiiles  *  -,  and  when  they  were  all  diawd  into 
town,  by  the  Invasion  of  their  territory  during  the  Pulo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  thcni ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticoes,  temples,  and 
even  streets,  for  want  of  lodging  f . 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is 
assigned,  we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  city.  Tet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
supplies  of  corn  firoai  other  places.  For,  excepting  Athens, 
which  traded  lo  Pontus  for  that  commodity,  the  other  ci- 
ties seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from  their  neighbouring 
territory  }. 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extensive 
commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendour  j  yet  it  con- 
tained  only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius  ||. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  dtiesof  Greece  j  : 
But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not  tJiose  of 
Rhodes^.  Phliasiaissaidtobea  small  city  by  Xeoophon**, 
yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6000  citizens  ff,     I  pretend 

It  to  reconcile  these  two  facts.  Perhaps,  Xenophon  calls 
a  small  town,  because  it  made  but  a  small  figure 


t  SMNoTttHH,] 
t  imta.paufg. 


f  T\>i'.ji.  lib,  ii. 
I)  DM.  SuL.  Ub.  xa. 
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««gn»«  and  iMtt  «(  A»j4Ub«i  «B^  iPBwIn^  iR 
.  tte  cdtintiiM  of itiWjdvrit  hAt  mitf ilnpiitiBJ 

•eqnendy  it  wn  apai,  Ir  ^to^■^^^l^1^i(^  ^^i^  wm  iis 


But  Mwtineii  hMl  (Mlj'.jK)09dimnit.  T^  Gh|^ 
«itw%.  Unkjor,  itaBtHatdjObaafiridi  nd  piJ— i,  % 
fttlMT  with  the  hoDMifc  aod  ««  aiaiot  jodgpof  tlM|BU)f 
Ae  otcnt  of  tbdr  wiDh  Alhew  «oaaiiie4  qo  pMR - 
than  10,000  boOiav  yet  ita  widkr  wiUitb*  wa  cM, 
were  above  twenty  iule*  in  noott.  Syiacuie  wai 
tiraitj-two  mild  in  drciuofcreocc ;  jet  was  scarcely 
•nr  tpokeo  of  by  the  ancimta  aa  mora  popuknia  tfaaa 
Atbcna.  Babylon  waa  a  iquare  of  fifteen  naOesi  v 
■izty  milea  in  drcuiti  bttt  it  contained  large  cultivated 
fields  and  indosures,  as  we  learn  irom  Pliny.  TIkii^ 
Aurdiao'a  wall  wa*  fifty  miles  in  circorafcrenice  Bi  the 
drauc  of  all  the  tlurteen  divisions  of  Rome,  taken  apvt« 
according  to  PuUiua  Victor,  waa  only  about  fbrty-thne 
miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the  countryi  all  the  in- 
Kahifanf g  rtti'td  Within  the  walls  of  ttw  anrifBf  cittebwith 
thrir  ottie  and  funiiture>  and  inetramenta  of  hnsbaBdry : 
and  the  gitat  height,  to  which  the  walla  were  imLJ^  tarn- 
bled  a  small  number  to  defend  them  with  fiicilitT* 

Sparta,  sayi    XenojAont*    ie  ooa   of    the  dtiat  of 
Greece  that  has  the  fewest    inhabituts.    Yet   Votf^ 

»  Polfb.  Ub.  ii.  -f-  Polfb.  lib.  hu  eap.  40. 

t  Lyiu.  onL  3*.  t  Vi^ibeai  la  •Ha  AmtL 

i  Dtrtp.  Lued.    tVt  pMnge  ii  not  canly  recoadM  wkk  a<A  rf 
rlutuch  ahme,  iriw  mji  (bit  SpMta  had  MOO  <*iiMi. 
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bius  *  »y£,  llut  n  was  fiiny-etght'itiSb  in  circumf'ercDCC, 
and  was  rouiuL 

All  the  j£ioliaas  able  to  bear  arim  in  Anttpaier's  liutei 
deducting  tome  few  garrisons,  were  but  teB  iluHuattii 
aienf. 

Polybius  X  tells  us,  that  the  Achxan  lea^e  might, 
without  any  tnconvt'iiicnce,  march  SO  or  +0,nO0  OMit: 
And  this  account  setms  prokible :  For  that  Ica^^e  cotD- 
prehcnded  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet 
Paunnid%^  spealciog  cf  the  ^loe  period,  lays,  (hat  all 
the  Achx:tos  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  tereral  ma- 
B^DUHed  sUves  were  joined  to  theoi,  did  n9t  iunount  to 
.fifieen  thousand. 

The  'Dmsaliam,  till  their  finaiconquesi  by  the  Rotn.-ios, 
were,  in  aU  ages,  turbulent)  factious,  jtedltiuuii,  diiiorderly||. 
It  is  not  then-fore  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  part  of 
Greece  abounded  much  in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides  K,  that  the  part  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  dctert  and  uncul-  ' 
tivated.  Herodotus  says  **,  that  Macedonb  was  full 
of  lions  and  wild  bulls ;  animals  wluch  can  only  inhal»t 
Tast  unpeopled  forests.  The»e  were  the  two  extremities 
of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
eonditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  yl^miiius,  amounted 
only  to  150,000++-  Tfct  Epirus  might  be  double  thecx- 
leot  of  Yorkshire. 
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dared  Ii«kI  of  the  &ecfc  codUtncy;  be  odled  I  coognar 
ofall^tht^ttrika,  eicept  the  I*ee<temoni«iw>  <Ao  icf«ed'<' 
to  concur  j  ftnd  he  ■fcvnd  the  farce  of  the  whole,  i^eB 
compatatkxii  to  UDonm  t»'SOO,000  in&iitry  and  15,000    , 
cmlr^.'  IhimnfttlV  ondentDOd  to'be'an.Aediaai 
a^Ue.of  bearing  anu...  For  a  the  Gree^  leputfcji-   * 
niaintainedflo  iueit«wy  forces,  and  had  no  auSda  <&tiKt^j|.* 
fimntfae'  whcde  bodj'of  chiieni,  it  U  not  voaai^^ 
'  iriiat  other  mednunthcrecoakl  be  ofcoo^atatian*  -  TWr 
such  an  ennycoold  ever,  by  Greece*  b^fartMi^  into 'tW    tt^ 
Jleld,  and  be  auintainwl  there,  n  contrary  to  aU  hattig^*  ,  , 
iTpon  this  suppoiStion,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reaas. 
The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  sezes  were  860,00a 
The  tlaves,  estimating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian 
■Uves  as  above,  who  seldom  married  or  had  £mulies,  wen 
doable  the  male  citizens   of  full  age,  to  wit,  430,000. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  anctent  Greece,  excepting  La- 
conia,  were  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand :  No  mi^ty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may 
be  found  at  present  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  modi 
greater  extent,  and  very  indifierently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afibrded  us  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  npon  the 
whole,  a  great  difficulty  io  fixing  any  o[nnioa  on  that 
hjnd  i  and  no  reason  to  support  those  exaggerated  calcv* 
lations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  modem  writers. 

DionyuBs  Hallicamassxus  f  says,  that  the  andent 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with 
piose  of  AUieiu,  but  that  tbp  suburbs  ran  oot  to  a  peat 
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■Stent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town 
tnded  or  the  country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome, 
it  appears,  from  the  same  author*,  from  Juvenal f, 
and  from  otlter  ancient  writers,  -|-  that  the  bouses  were 
high,  and  families  lived  in  separate  stories,  one  above 
inoiiier  :  But  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  some  few  streets.  If  we  may 
jndge  from  the  younger  Pliny's  }  account  of  his  own 
kouse,  and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  building;, 
ibe  men  of  quality  had  very  spacious  palaces  :  and  their 
buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day, 
where  each  apartment  is  separated  from  the  rest)  and 
rises  no  higher  than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we  add, 
idut  the  Koman  nobility  much  aSected  extensive  porti- 
coes, and  even  woods  ||  in  town  ;  we  may  perhaps  allow 
Vossius,  {though  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  for  it)  to 
Tcad  the  &mous  passage  of  the  elder  Pliny  ^  his  own  way, 
vithout  admitting  the  extravagant  consequences  which  be 

aws  from  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the 
■public  distribution  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  two 
hundred  thousand  "•.  This  one  would  esteem  a  pretijc 
certain  ground  of  calcidation :  Yet  it  is  attended  with 
•uch  circumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and  uu- 
certainiy. 

Did  tbe  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  distribution  I 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit. 
Sot  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  ff  that  the  riJi 

Lib.  ^.  t  Sstrr.  iU.  L  269.  atCI. 

9h  Nmi  IKK-J  i  Sc  NoTt  [U.] 

VitruT.  lib.  IT.  cap.  1 1  T4cit.  aiuiaL  ICU.  xL  op.  3.     Suclon.  In  «.U 
betmr,  cap.  'i,  Jtn. 
^SaeNoTi[MM.] 

Antfr.  ft  Tmr.  Swif.  lib.  Hi-  cap.  41. 
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•might  ihft  tnht  thrir  rnrtiniii  md  ttnr  irwii  rUmimliM 
.  rqnwb  n  dMm  to  ^>^  for  it. 

To  idum  «»  the  c«ra  given}  irtittlaBr  only  to  head* 
flf  families  w  to  erayBMiit  woMif  lod  child?  Th* 
pMioD  creiy  mooth  «u  five  flwiSi  to  eMh  *  (  aboKt  fif»> 
nths  of  1  bohel).  That  wm  hoo  littk  tbt  •  familj,  awl 
too  much  for  mindindaal.  A  vecy  aorantt  iatiquar^-)b 
Aveforc,  infn^  ite  it  wn  |^vai  to  evacy  maa  of  M 
sgei  Bot  hoiDomthemattertobeanotrtatn. 

Wm  it  mictly  eDquind,  whe^er  the  '^-H-w^  fivtA 
vlthiii  the  prednett  of  Kone  ?  or  wai  it  wSd«tt»  do* 
W  preKiited  hioiHlf  it  tlM  moathl^  diMtibuti—  ?  Dii 
btt  seem  moro  probable  ^ 

Were  there  no  false  claimants  i  We  arf  told  f«  ^wt 
Czsar  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  ,who  had  creeped  in 
vnthout  a  just  title  i  and  it  is  ver^r  little  probable  that  he 
remedied  all  abuses. 

But  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  must  we  asngn  to 
these  citizens  i  Thb  is  the  most  material  question ;  ud 
the  most  uncertain-  It  is  very  doobtfiil,  whether  Athens 
can  be  established  as  a  rule  (br  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Atb» 
nians  had  more  slaves,  because  ihej  employed  them  in 
auuiufectures,  for  which  a  cai»t^  city,  like  Rome,  Kems 
not  so  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman* 
had  more  slaves,  on  account  of  their  superior  luxury  aad 
riches. 

•  lidniia  apiid  Salluil.  Aid.  /rag.  lib.  iii. 

+  Sicataui  Hortttuha  lit  Ttfnmatana  Kama*. 

X  Not  to  Ukc  the  piaf\t  too  much  from  their.  buNoras,  AugvMM 
ordained  Die  diatribntKiBof  com  to  be  mnde  only  tbtii:e  i-fen:  BoitlN 
people,  GndiDg  tho  aoaUilr  diitributioiu  more  ronvenkat  (u  prnWCTOf, 
I  ntppow,  ■  more  i«Knl>r  «ccnoni<r  in  thatr  f>a«lr)>  deihri  ta  bn^ibnn 
rettored.  Suetoa.  Au^iiL  rap.  40.  Had  not  M«e  of  th*  pcoffc 
come  from  lome  distance  fbr  their  com,  Auga^m*  •ptaou^im  awMi 
.npertno«. 

§  Siwlaii.tiiJ«J:«ap.4l.  .., 


1^ 


poprir.rsMRSs  w  ancif:nt  nations.  J^tfg 

Th«re  were  csaa  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome  \  but 

ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  burials,  ex> 
htpt  Suetonius  *,  who  tells  vs,  that  in  oue  seujon  there 
were  80,080  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  Libetina ; 
But  this  was  during  a  pbguc>  which  can  afford  no  ceriabt 
fiaundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  com,  though  distributed  only  to  SOO,000 
citizens,  affected  very  considerably  the  whole  agriculture 
of  Italy  f.  A  fact  nowise  reconcileable  to  some  modem 
exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabkancs  of  that 
country. 

The  best  gro  und  of  conjecttire  I  can  find  concerttittg 
Ae  peamess  of  ancient  Rome  is  this :  We  are  told  by 
iferodian  J,  that  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  very 
Ettle  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appear;  from  Diodoms 
Siculux  $  that  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  reaching 
from  gate  ro  gate,  was  five  mites  long ;  and  as  Alexan- 
dria was  much  more  exteiKled  in  length  than  breadth, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  ot  the  bulk  of 
and  Rome  might  be  about  the  size   of  Lon- 


TSere  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodonis  Stculut's 
lime  H,  300,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose, 
wometi  and  children  •".  lint  what  number  of  slaves?  ■ 
Had  we  any  just  ground  to  lix  these  at  an  equal  number 
with  the  free  inhabitants,  it  would  fivour  the  foregoing 
computation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Jifl-odian  which  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing.     He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Empcrar 

™"».  +  Sutlim.  Aug.  cap.  4t 

i  t  Lib.  iv.  izB|>.  i.  \  Uli.  KviL 

"[HN.]  fl  Lai.a*ii, 

*  Ho  iiy.  iXwAft,  iHit  riXirai,  ahb?!!  hit  cipreti'ian  mttti  hivt  ben 
Btntood  «(  cMmiu  alona,  unl  KTomi  nitn. 


1/Ve  may  ouscivc^ 

Nero's  eztravagancCf  and  had  he  made  t 

pressiont  it  would  have  had  much  lets  n 

torical  exaggerations  being  so  apt  to  ere 

1  style,  even  when  the  most  chaste  and  < 

mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  the  b) 
i  quarrels  between  Get  a  and  Caracalla. 

i  It  appears  from  the  same  historiar 

f  then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put 

use }  and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  p 
that  he  allowed  every  one  to  take  st 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as 
out  paying  any  taxes.  Lands  uncul 
no  manner  of  use !  This  is  not  heard 
i  Christendom,  except  in  some  remote 

;  as  I  have  been  informed.     And  sureh 

■i  ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  popul 

;  so  much  insisted  on. 

We  learn  from  Vopiscus  ||,  that 
Etruria  much  fertile  land  uncultiva 
peror  Aurelian  intended  to  conver 
order  to  furnish  the  Roman  people 
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pulating  still  farther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neigh Iwuring 
territories. 

It  may   not  be  amiss  to  take    notice  of  the  account 

which  Polybius  *  gives  of  the  great  herJs  of  swine  to 

I       be  met  with    in  Tuscany  and    Lombardy,  as  well  as  in 

^BGreece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  tbeoi  whid)  vm 

^^■len  practised.     *'  There  are  great  herds  of  swine,"  says 

^Re,     "    throughout    all     Italy,     particubrly     in     fonner 

"  times,  through  Etruria  and  Cisapline    Gaul.      And  a 

"  herd  frequently  consists  of  a  thousand  or  more  swine. 

1.^  When  one  of  these  herd  in  feeding  meets  with  anoiher, 

F  they  mix  together  ;  and  the  swine-herds  have  no  other 

!■  expedient  for  separating  them  than  to  go  to  diSerem 

9  ({uaners,  where  they  tound  their  horn  ;  and  these  UU> 

llmals,    being   accustomed  lo  that  signal,  run  immedi- 

B  atcly  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.     WheriKU 

I  Greece,  if  the  herds  of  »rine  happen  to  mix  in 

^  the  forests,  he  wlio  has  the  greater  flock  takes  cunntng- 

!■  ly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.     And  thieves  are 

^cry  apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs,  which  have 

W  wandered  to  a  great  distance  from  their  keeper  in  search 

loffood." 

L  May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
fluty,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peo> 
,  and  worse  cultivated,  than  at  present  ?  Ho«-  could 
these  vast  herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  full  of  inclosures, 
•0  improved  by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  _  farms,  so 
planted  with  vines  and  com  intermingled  togeiher?  I 
inusi  confess,  that  Polybius'  relntion  has  more  the  air 
of  that  economy  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  Amu- 
:olonies,   than  the  management  of  an  European 


cd  over  a  great  nmltitude,  illostracethis 
lowing  argument:  «  In  like  manner,"  . 
«  cannot  subsist,  if  it  either  have  so  few 

"  or  so  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  5  s 
"  crity  required  in  the  number  of  friendj 
<*  the  essence  of  friendship  by  running  in 
What !  impossible  that  a  city  can  contai: 
sand  inhabitants  !  Had  Aristotle  never  s« 
city  so  populous  ?  This,  I  must  own,  p 
^1  hension. 

■j  Pliny  f  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  s« 

l\  empire   in  the   East,  was  reported  to 

i  people.      Carthage    is    said   by   Strabc 

tained  700,000.  The  inhabitants  oi 
much  more  numerous.  London,  F 
stantinoplc,  may  admit  of  nearly  the 
tion  ;  at  least,  the  two  latter  cities  < 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  we  ha 
ken  of.  From  the  experience  of  past 
one  might  conjecture  that  there  is  a  kint 
that  any  city  could  ever  rise  much  bcyor 
Whether  the  t'mndeiir  of  ;i  rltv  ho  fnnn« 
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onarchtes,  by  introdticing  extravagant  luxury,  irrcgnlir 
:pence,  kHeneu,  dependence,  and  false  ideas  of  rank 
id  superiority,  are  improper  for  commerce.  Exteiuive 
immerce  checks  itself,  by  raising  the  price  of  all  labour 
id  commodities.  When  a  great  court  engages  the  at-  . 
tendance  of  a  numerous  nobility,  possessed  of  overgrown 

fortunes,  the  middling  gentry  remain  in  iheir  provincial 
>wns,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate  in- 
nne.  And  if  die  dominions  of  a  state  arrive  at  tm  enor- 
i<ws  «ze,  there  necessarily  arin  many  capittU,  in  the 
imoter  provtncei,  whether  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a 
W  courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and  amuse- 
lent  |.  London,  by  uniting  extensive  commerce  and 
empire,   has    perhaps  arrived   at   a  greatness, 

Fhich  no  city  will  ever  be  able  to  exceed. 
Chuse  Dover  or   Calais  for  fl  centre :  Draw  a  cirde 

Bf  two  hundred  miles  radius :  You  comprehend  London, 

fath,  the  Netherbnds,  the  onitcd  provinces,  and  some 

)F  the   best  cultivated  pans   of   France  and   England. 

It  may  safely,  I  think,  be  afiirmed,  that  no  spot  of  ground 

■an  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent,  which  con- 
ined  near  so  nmny  great  and  populous  cities,    and  was 
stocked  with  riches  and  inlubitants. 
To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  which  possessed 

tost  art,  knowledge,  civility,  and  the  best  police,  seems 

be  truest  method  of  campari^on. 
It  b  an  observation  of   L'abbe    du   Bos,  that  Italy 

t  Trarroer  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times. 
Hie  annals  of  Rome  teU  us,"  says  he,  «  that  in  the 

f  8a«t  •n.te  Akaoi-Irin,  AnUudi.  Cttilmsr,  I'trtuma,  t-ytmi,  te.  hi 
m  fiunian  ampin.  M«Ii  nv  nvtJi  Boantuaiu.  TIioUiiuv,  U^un,  Raura^ 
ouva,  .Six,  &C.  in  Fniiioe  f  I>ubliu,  Eiliabur^b,  York,  b  the  Bnlub  ilw 


i 


<<  Hj^emumjracta  glaeu  iesemiit  ii 

<*  Ter  MatuAm  Tyberi  mergetur. 

<*  He  speaks  of  that  river's  freezing  s 

"  Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  t 

I  «  full  of  snow  and  ice.     We  should  1 

!j  «  with  regard  to  this  point»  had  the  ; 

(( use  of  thermometers :  But  their  ' 
<(  tending  it,  give  us  information,  su 
<<  usy  that  the  winters  are  now  mw 
^  at  Rome  than  formerly.  At  pre: 
<<  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the  N 
<<  Romans  esteem  the  winters  ver; 
><  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if  one  see 
<<  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from  a  i 
"  north  exposure." 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious 
tended  to  other  European  climates. 
ver  the  mild   climate  of  France  in 
description  of  that  of  Gaul  ?     «<  As  i 
*«  mate,"  says  he,  "  it  is  infested  wi 
•«  treme  degree.     In   cloudy   weathei 
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If  there  being  nany  rivers  in  Ganli  the  Rhone,  the 
r  Rhine,  &c.  almost  all  of  them  are  frozen  over ; 
K  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to  cover 
:e  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the  places  where  the 
M  road  passes."  CoiJrr  ihan  a  GaUk  Wmlrr,  is  used 
f  Petronins  as  a  proverbbi  expression.  Aristotle  says, 
:  Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live 


North  of  the  Cevenncs,  says  Strabo  \,  Gaul  produces 
;  figs  and  olives :  And  the  nnes,  which  have  been 
Qted,  bear  not  graptis  that  will  ripen. 
Ovid  pouiively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affirm- 
adon  of  prose,  ihat  the  Etuttne  Sea  was  frozen  over  every 
pinter  in  his  time,  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  governors, 
4ioia  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  {.  TIiis 
ildom  or  never  happens  at  present  in  the  btitude  of 
L'omi,  whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  the  complaints  of 
le  same  poet  seem  to  marlc  a  ngour  of  the  seasons,  which 
scarcely  experienced  at  present  in  Petersburgli  or 
kockholm. 

,  Toomefort,  a  Provtntol,  who  had  travelled  into  the 
me  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
I  the  world  :  And  he  asserts,  tliai  nothing  but  Ond't 
ffielancholy  could  have  given  him  luch  dismal  ide^s  of  it. 
tut  the  facts,  meutioned  by  thai  poet,  are  too  circum* 
laotial  to  bear  any  such  iniirrpretation. 

Folybius  II  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
lold,  and  the  air  moist. 
"  Italy,"   says  Varroj,  "  is   the  most  temperate  eli- 
e  in  Europe.     The  inland  pans,  (Gaul,  Germany. 


«  D*piio[«,.<iin.lib.-u. 

t  Ub. 

I  TnA  111.,  ill .  Irg.  9.     D»  /Wte,  lil. 

.T.  .!«(.  7.  9.  1 

B  Ub-ir.cnp.  31. 

4  Ub. 

"  ftnd  nttMOBf  nfi  an|M]  nxn  ******  pttpnril  4ni> 
■  "ttr."  ' 

The  norAern  parts  of Stniii,  accoHltiig  to^tnbb  \  Vt 
but  31  inhaUted,  became  of  the  great  cold. ' 

AUowing,  therefbtCi  tha  lemsrlc  to  be  joi^  dot  fian^ 
is  becoaie  -iranaa  thatt  fbrmerly ;  hcnr  can  we  aecAilli 
fiir  it  ?  Fltdnly,  bf  no  other  metliod,  flun  by  Sttpyatt 
ing,  that  the  land  b  at  present  much  better  cnhivatadt  irii 
*  diat  the  woods  are  deared*  whidi  fotxnarlj  Amw  t  Aide 
iQion  thf  eartiit  md  kept  tSie  fa^  of  oie  AiA  Btn  hb^ 
tradng'to  it.  Oar  oorthem  colonies  in  America  hUmA 
noR  tetDpente^  in  pn^KNtion  ss  the  woods  are  nflbdf ) 
bat  m  general,  every  one  may  remark,  tl^  aii  h 
sdll  much  more  severely  fett,  both  in  North  ukI  South 
America,  than  in  places  under  die  same  ladtnde  ia 
Europe. 

Sasenia,  quoted  by  Cohmella  f,  affirmed,  that  die 
disposition  of  the  heavens  was  ahered  before  bis  titn^ 
and  that  the  atr  had  become  nluch  milder  and  wanner; 
as  appears  hence,  says,  he,  that  many  places  now  Jbaasi 
with  vineprds  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly, 
by  reason  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  taise  none 
of  these  productions.  Sudi  a  change,  if  red,  irill  be  )t 
lowed  an  evident  sign  of  the  better  ndtivation  soi 
peopling  of  countries  befare  the  age  of  Sasema  D  ;  and 
if  it  be  continued  to  die  present  times  is  a  proof,  tbA 

•  lib.iii. 

f  The  warm  loutheTn  colonic^  also  beunne  more  beaHhftd ;  And  il  ii 
remiirkalile,  that  in  the  ffniiith  histwies  af  ttie  flnt  discovoy  Md  CM- 
quest  ofthvae  cotutries,  they  appear  to  have  beearery  healtUial;  Intaf 
then  veil  pegpltd  aod  cultivatnl.  No  account  of  the  iiclaiet$  nr  iecxf  at 
Cortei*  or  Fizarro'ii  •mall  armiei. 

I  Lib.  i.  cap.  I. 

H  He  ieemi  to  bave  UveJ  about  tbe  time  of  tha  younger 
lib.  Lca[i.  I. 
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ese  advantages  have  been  coatiuualljr  increasing  through.- 
t  this  [Mrt  of  ihe  world.  ' 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  wluch 
are  the  Kcene  of  ancient  and  tnode.ii  history,  and  com- 
pare their  past  and  present  situation  ;  Wc  shall  not, 
pertiaps,  find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the 
jweseiit  emptines's  and  desolation  of  the  world.  .'^'iJ/pt 
is  represented  by  Maillei,  to  whom  we  owe  the  heit 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous ;  though  he  esieeim 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  diminished.  Syria, 
ul  the  Le»er  Aiia,  as  well  .is  tlie  coasts  of  Barbarji 
i  can  teadily  own  to  be  dcacri  in  comparison  of  their 
lci«nt  condition.  The  depo|)ulation  of  Greece  is 
obvious.  But  whether  the  country  now  called 
irkey  inj  Europe  may  not,  in  general,  contain  more 
lilts  than  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece, 
little  doubtful.  The  Thmctans  seem  then 
g»iived  Uke  tlie  Tartars  at  present,  by  pastu- 
l  plunder  "  :  The  Getes  were  still  more  imci- 
'^viGxadf :  And  tlie  Illyrians  were  no  better  ^  :  These 
occapy  nine-tenths  of  that  country :  And  though  the 
government  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to 
industry  and  propagation  ;  yet  it  preserves  at  least  peace 
ami  order  atnoitg  the  inliabitant$ ;  and  is  preferable  to 
that  barbarous,  unsettled  condition,  in  which  they  an- 
ci«mly  lived. 

Poland  and  Muicovy  tn  Eurt^  are  not  populoiu ; 
but  are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sar- 
matia  and  Scythia  i  wliu'c  no  husbandry  or  tillage 
w»  ever  heard  ofi  and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by 
ich  the  people  were  tuaiotained.     The  Ukc  objervacio; 


•  XdMfih.  Eip.  \> 
t  t>riJ.  ftuam,  «*< 
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a.      *  PoifU  lib.  a.  o 
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ti^  be  aaonded  to  DetannA  md  ^bIi*..  N»  «iI 
oof^  to  Mteem  die  munease  swimii  of  poc^k  ^^kh-    ' 
fbnnerljr  came  from  the  Nocth,  ant  orcr-nn  lU  Eiinifi>- 
to  be  way  objection  to  thii  opinioD.    Wfaae  a  iffaalr 
natioo*  or  even  lialf  of  it«  ranore  their  teat,  it  ■  tmf  to 
imagine  iriiat  a  prodigioas  multhnde  the7  mmt  fiaBli 
with  iriut  dcfpentte  Talow  the^  moit  make  dieir  attMbv    • 
and  how  the  tenor  dwyKrike  into  the  inraded  mAam- 
will  make  theie  magnifyt  in  their  imapnadaot  both  Ae 
coonge  and  multitode  of  the  inraden.     -'*-™''-ti*  ■!# 
neither  extemire  nor  popaloot }   but  were  the  halfdFilK' 
iwhahifMifi  to  Kek  ocw  toto,  thej  would  Sana  «  cobif 
at  namenms as tlw  Teutou  and Gmbri}  and woidd ihafce 
all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  better  coodition  for  defence 
than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  presrat  twenty  times  more  ii^ 
habitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
groundi  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  exteimvedeifr> 
lation  which  it  spread  around ^  as  we  leam  from  Cteiar  *, 
and  Tacitus  f ,  and  Strabo  %•  A  proof,  that  the  diviMn 
into  small  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  pop» 
lous,  unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  otderf  and 
industry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  timet  it 
well  known,  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  eanly 
be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian  H,  that  all  Britaia  vai 
marshy,  even  in  Sevenis's  time,  after  the  Romans  had 
been  fiiUy  settled  in  it  above  a  century.. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  andent!; 
much    more  advanced  in  the  arts   of  life   than  tkeir 

*  i>*£rf2a  Coffins  Kb.  Ti.  f  Dt  MariiM  Otm. 

{  Ub.  TiL  -  I  Lib.  ia.  dp.  47. 
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northern  neighbours ;  since  they  travelled  to  this  island 
for  their  education  in  the  mysteries  of  ihe  religion  iod 
philosophy  of  the  Druids  '.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think 
that  Gaul  was  then  near  so  populous  at  France  is  ai 
present. 

fere  we  lo;believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the  tes- 
ly  of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we 
admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  Gaul.  The 
fimner  historian  f  says,  that  there  were  400  nations  in 
that  country  ;  the  latter  J  affirms,  that  the  largest  of  the 
Gallic  nations  consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women 
k  children,  ami  the  least  of  50,000.  Calculating,  there- 
h  at  a  nticdium,  we  must  admit  of  near  200,000,000  of 
e  in  a  country  which  we  esteem  populous  at  present^ 
Igh  supposed  to  contain  httle  more  than  twepty(. 
k  calculations,  therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  loose 
manner  of  authority.  We  may  observe,  that  the 
hliiy  of  property,  lo  which  the  populousness  of  aati- 
f  may  be  ascribed,  had  no  place  among  the  GauU  [|. 
r  intestine  wars  also,  before  Csesar's  lime,  were  almost 
ketunl  %.  And  Strabo  "*  observes,  that  though  all 
1  was  cultivated,  yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any 
skill  or  care ;  tlie  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them 
less  to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  pro- 
I  peace  among  themselves. 

ir  tt    enumerates    very    particularly    the    grett 

which   were    levied   in   Belgium    to  oppose    his 

and  nukes  them  amount  to  'iOifiOO,    These 


•ut  'Ir  S,lh  (;u//"-a,  lib.  »vi.     Sim 

•0.  lil).  VLi.f»y(,U'r 

IL  par.  1. 

t  Ub.  .. 

wkat  Omul  wu  otare  »tMliT«  thu 

iDod-^m  Prtuc*. 

tmtUB4}l»GiilUctt.\Jo.i\. 

V  Id.  iM. 

ft  Dt  BtOe  CaUicu,  lib.  A 
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were  not  the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms :    For  the 
same  historian  tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci   couU  haft 
brought  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  thou^ 
they  engaged  only  for  sixty.    Taking  the  whole,  there^ 
fore,  in  this  proportion  of  ten  to  six,  the  sum  of  fightiag 
men  in  all  the  states  of  Belgium  was  about  850,000; 
all  the  inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half.     And  Belgimn 
being  about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might  con- 
tain six  millions,  which  is  not  near  the  third  of  its  pre* 
sent  inhabitants  *.     We  are  informed  by  Caesar,  tbat^ 
Gauls    had  no  fixed   property  in  land)    but   ^t  the 
chieftains,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  family,  made 
a  new  division  of  all  the  lands  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.      This   is   the   custom    of  Tanistry^ 
which    so    long   prevailed  in    Ireland,    and    which  re- 
tained  that  country  in  a  state  of  misery,  barbarism,  and 
desolation. 

The  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  length,  and 
1 80  in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author  f  \  yet  con- 
tained only  360,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of  Berne 
alone  has,  at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
I  know  not,  whether  I  dare  affirm  that  the  modem  Dutch 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand 
years,  and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  now  much  more  populous.  Many 
Spaniards  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of  their 
arms   by  the   Romans  f.      It   appears   from   Plutarch  $i 

*  See  Note  [PP.]  f  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  i. 

i  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  §  /n  vita  Marii 
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robbery  and  plunder  were  Mieeaied  bonourablv 
Inong  the  Spaniards.  Hit ciiu  *  represents  in  ihe  same 
fht  the  situation  of  thai  country  in  Caesar's  timei  and 
B  says,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  live  in  cutlei  and 
tiled  towns  for  his  security.  It  wa«  not  till  its  linal 
inquest  under  Augunu;,  ihui  these  disorder>  were  re- 
d  f.  The  account  which  Strabo  ];  and  Justin  }  give 
'  Spain,  corresponds  exactly  with  those  above  men- 
How  much,  therefore,  must  it  dtminiish  from 
r  idea  of  the  populaiisncss  of  antiquity,  when  we  find 
iKt  'I\lltyi  comparing  Italy,  Afric,  CauU  Greece,  and 
^n,  mentions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  pe> 
imst^uice  which  rendered  this  bttcr  country 
prmidable  ||  i 

I  Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But  how 
iny  great  cities  does  it  sttU  contain  i  Venice,  Genoa, 
Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  J-1orence,  Leghorn,  which 
ther  subsisted  not  in  anciL-nt  times,  or  were  then  very 
»iuiderable  f  If  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall  not  be  apt 
D  carry  matters  to  so  grear  an  extreme  as  !$  usual  with  re* 
txA  to  this  subject. 

*  When  tbc  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy,  which 

jrmerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on  all  the  pro- 

ics  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  this  altcra- 

a  lo  tlie  increase  of  its  inbatutants,  but  to  the  neglect 


tK  calUditilcPKaus.iiec 
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'*  Nee  nunutni  Illtp*tia>,nci:  loborc  Onlloa,  n 

»  amcm,  Dte  iliniiqne  hoc  ipKia  hnjua  genti*,  u  ii 
■■ti<rDqae  icdeii,  Italus  ipttn  no  IjlinM  auptrarimm."  D*  kamif. 
P.  Tin"  dJMrilvn  uf  Spain  let-uito  \nte  been  almon  pro- 
"  K«c  impmcitixk  tergo  liorTEbis  Iberot."  fVg.  Ctotg.  lib.  iil, 
■  tiMvi  are  Iiere  plsinly  ukcn,  bf  (t  poetical  Bgut«,  tor  rubbort  ia 


4«Si. 

tiSMit0.ml  pfiihiii  *.  A  «MMi  flMt  yfihmwai 
niftimt pndi^ftji^inBffd^.Mri^  m <■<■  lo^MliMR 
h  jn^  ifiuvftllw  Room  icMwwb  irii  »  9«qi  M  <M^ 
o{  mqllip^tiiig  liir  iohahjlnwri  af  ipp  iiiwtf  ij  t-'  ^ 
■ryrt^t^  »o  lOacfctrflMdjtf  by  MwtialapiJiilWM^,  ftwM^ 
pMsenU  regi4ari]t  vadtt  by.the  pc«]w(h.t»dMV  aaBlBi) 
dieuHmint  biM-lud.  «  Eke  wadancy  to  ipmliiwuj^hlm 
nMii  debniohe^.VKl  tsDndBMLdaoif  «Nlig,J%M|R^  V 

qBMC«.in.lUglinil.  ■'■  :■  -A^^-f-i 

W<n  I  M:a«iri  a  pacidd  iri«n  I  iiwyil  ll|ii|a|Hp|"^^ 
tb«  woritf  iat|^  poanblp  eoottia  BMBt  inlpUMplt.  llMig[  \j< 
pnMU)  I  ilwcld  ptdi  vpoo  the  i^  of.  TViqot.  aad  At, ' ' 
AatODines ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  emiNTC  iiMi|, 
thea  civilized  and  cultivated^  settled  almost  is  »  pro&avd 
peace«  both  fdragn  and  domestic,  sad  linng  under  tbf. 
same  regular  police  and  govemmeDC^      But  *e  are  ttUfc 
that  all  eztctttiTe  goTemmeuts,  eapeciaUy  absohtte  moHC- 
chies*  are  pernicious  to  populuioo^-  and  coUaia  a  awM 
VIM  and  pcMson,  which  destroy  the  efiect  of  all  AeM  pnh. 
mising  ^ipearances  §.    To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  paifli     ■ 
dtcd  from  Phuarcfa  g,  which  being  somewhat  nngiilartire 
shall  here  eauunioe  it. 

Tliat  author,  endeavourit:^  to  account  tea  the  tiloHt 
of  many  •£  the  eeacles»  says^  that  it  mfiy  be  atcribtd  ta 

*  VajTo  dt  rt  nutira,  lib.  ii.  pnef.    ColnmeUa  piNt    SnatoK  AngMl 


t  Though  die  obwrratkn*  of  L'AbM  ilo  Bo*  iboQU  ba  h 
Half  is  iviw  wanner  UuD  in  fbnuer  time*,  the  coateqn^ue  may  nolt*         - 
neecMH;,  ttaat  it  is  more  populous  or  better  mtthalaiL     V  ^  Mlil 
coontnes  of  Kunipc  aerc  moic  lava^  und  mw^,  the  tell  «hA  Ost 
blawfinnUieiiiiiiigbtaflect  tbo  climate  uf  Italy.  . 

J  SeeN0T»[Qai  .^^^ 

§  L'J^rit  <b  Leii.  Xvi.  niu.  chap.  19.  )|  Jh  Onm.  i>#b^  <';  •■! 
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ibe  present  desolatioR  of  the  worlJ,  proceediDg  fmai  for* 
mer  wart  and  factions  i  which  common  obmity,  he  addi, 
b»  £i]leD  heavier  upon  CVreecc  than  tm  any  other  country  i 
inaomtich  that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  prei«iu  fumiUi 
itircc  ihoiKand  warriDn  t  a  number  which,  in  the  time  of 
ths  Median  war,  were  supplied  t^  the  single  city  of 
Megara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  ai&ct  works  of  dig> 
nity  and  bnponancc,  have  tuppres»ed  many  of  their  ora- 
cles, and  deign  not  to  lue  xo  many  interpreters  of  then* 
will  to  10  (liminmivo  a  peofde. 

I  must  cttnlns  that  ihii  passage  coittuns  so  many  dif- 
ficoltiei  ihjt  I  kiiow  not  wlut  to  make  of  it.  You  may 
observe,  that  PUiiirch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the  deny 
of  mniikind,  not  the  extensK'e  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
but  the  former  wars  and  factions  of  the  several  RMes ;  all 
[bich  were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch'i 
ning,  therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  inference 
5  drawn  from  the  fact  he  advances. 
"Tolybiuf  Mipjwws  that  Greece  had  become  more  pros- 
perous Jn<l  flotirishing  after  the  establishment  of  ihfr 
Roman  yolra  * ;  and  though  that  historian  wrote  befotv 
tse  coO<|ilerors  had  degenerated,  from  beit>g  the  patroDS, 
►  be  the  i^ondereri  of  mankind  ;  yet  as  we  find  from 
sf,  thai  the  severity  of  the  emperors  aficrwsnls 
red  [he  licence  of  the  governors,  we  h-ave  no  reanm 
p  think  chat  eKttmsive  morrarcliy  so  dcMmctive  M  it  i» 
>  represeiited. 

Wc  team  from  Strabo  J,  that  the  Romans,  from  their 

regkrtt  to  tlu  Creeks,  maintained,  to  hb  lime,  most  of 

e  privileges  and  Ubcrii^s  of  that  celebrated  nation  i    and 
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Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  them  *.  How,  there- 
fore, can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  so  bur- 
densome over  that  part  of  the  world  ?  The  oppression  of 
the  proconsuls  was  checked;  and  the  m^ig^tracies  in 
Greece  being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several  cities,  by  the  free 
votes  of  the  people,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  com- 
peiitors  to  attend  the  Emperor's  court.  If  great  numbers 
were  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and  advance  them- 
selves by  learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodities  of  their 
native  country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the 
fortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the 
Grecian  commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  says,  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  superior  privileges 
and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  much,  really 
proves  nolhin:-.  On  It/  three  thousand  men  able  to  bear 
arws  in  all  Greece !  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  pro- 
position, especially  if  we  consiuer  the  great  number  of 
Greek  cities,  whose  names  still  remain  in  history,  and 
which  are  mentioned  by  writers  long  after  the  age  of 
Plutarch  ?  I'here  are  there  surely  ten  times  more  peo- 
ple at  present,  when  there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in  all 
the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece.  That  country  is  still 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  furnishes  a  sure  supply  of  com, 
in  cusc  of  a  scarcity  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south  of 
France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted 
during  the  age  of  Plut/irch,  as  appears  from  Lucianf. 
Kor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country 

^  Plutarch.     De  hh  jtii  tew  a  A..mi'<«f  [wAunf-'i': 
f   Dg  wirriti/t  iondtut. .. 
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k  possessed  by  a  few  mj^ters,  and  a  gre^i  number  of 
aves. 

I  It  is  probable,  incteeil,  that  military  discipline,  being 
ilirely  ustless,  was  extremely  neglected  In  Greece  after 
e  L^iablishmem  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  if  these 
uumonweahh),  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious,  inain- 
ined  cacU  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mob- 
sh  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for :  And  these, 
!rhaps,  did  not  amount  to  SUOU  men,  throughout  all 
I  own,  ihnt,  if  Plularcb  has  this  fact  in  his  eye,. 
)  is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism,  and  assigns  causes 
e  proportioned  to  the  effects.  But  is  it  so  great  a 
Kligy,  that  an  author  should  fall  into  a  mistalEe  of  this 
iture*  ? 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of 
raiarch,  we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as 
tBiarkable  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  the  bis- 
rian,  after  mentioning  Ninus"  army  of  1 ,700,000  foot  and 
DOjOOO  horse,  endeavours  to  support  the  credibility  of 
piis  account  by  some  posterior  fiicts }  and  adds,  that  we 
t  form  a  notion  of  the  andeni  populousness  of 

Kianlcind  from  the  present  emptiness  and  depopulation 
hieb  is  spread  over  the  world  f.  Thus  an  author,  who 
fed  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  which  U  represented 
;  populous!,  complains  of  the  desolation  which 
ten  prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former  limes,  and 
fts  recourse  to  ancient  fables  as  a  foundation  for  his  opi- 
ion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  present,  and  admiring 
ie  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  has  an 
iSaencc  even  on  persons  endued  with  the  profotmdett 
ulgment  and  most  extensive  le^oing. 


As  no  pany,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  suppon  itself 
witbout  a  phitoiophical  or  speculative  sptem  of  principles 
'  annexed  to  its  |x>liiical  or  practical  one,  we  accordinglj 
find,  that  eacb  of  the  factions,  into  which  ibis  nation  k 
divided,  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  lund,  in  or- 
der to  protect  -Axid  cover  tliat  scheme  of  actions,  which  it 
piuMies-  The  people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders, 
especially  in  this  speculati^'c  way,  and  more  especially  sttU 
when  actuated  by  party  zeal ;  it  is  natural  to  ima^e,  that 
tbeir  workmanship  must  be  a  Utile  unshapely,  asd  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  and  hurryi  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  guvemment  to 
ihe  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  invioUtc, 
thjU  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyranniiral 
it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  tlie  smallest  article 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on 
the  consent  o(  the  People,  !<uppose  that  tliere  is  a  kind 
of  tTifrinai  contrtjtt,  by  which  die  subjects  have  tacitly  re- 
terred  the  pnwer  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  wheucvur  i 
find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with 


6wy  har^  for  certain  purposes,  volDnlarily  cntnuu. .  -i  ta^ 
IHwM  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  twc  paitM.':'; 
md.thcMtoo  are  the  practical  consequences  deduced  from 


I 


I  ahall  venture  to  aiHnn,  Thai  bslfi  thest  syuems  of  ijH' 
'  4lJativi  prindpiet  arejuU  t  theugh  not  in  ihe  unit  tntmitd  Ig 
thipartittt  And,  Thai  both  th  schemes  of  praclica!  eanti- 
jHtnctj  an  prudent ,-  though  not  in  tht  txtftmeSf  lo  v;tiA 
tmhpmrO/t  in  opposition  lo  the  clher,  has  commonit/  tndtavcar' 
td  U  tarrj  ihtm.  ■ 

Tbat  Oik  Deit)-  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  gorenuneiiv 
will  never  be  (lenied  hj  ui^tj  who  adpik  a  gvneral  praiK 
dcBcC)  and  allow,  diat  all  events  in  the  muverae  Be  amii 
ducted  by  an  uniform  phn,  and  directed  to  wise  puipoM*. 
As  it  is  imposuble  for  the  human  race  to  subdst,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protecdon 
of  government;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  beta  ' 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  thcgood  of 
al*.  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  tmiversally,  in  fiKt,  takm 
place  in  aU  countries,  and  all  ages  ;  we  may  condnde^with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  oa»- 
niicient  Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  evoit  <t 
,  operatitHi.  But  since  he  gave  nse  to  it,  not  by  any  paiti> 
cnlar  or  miraculuous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  ni . 
universal  efficacy ,  a  sovereign  cannot,  pn^wrlyspeakinf^Jie ' 
called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  oc 
fivce,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  lui 
commisiion.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  comprchoided 
.[ndie  general  plan  or  intemiou  of  Providence)  nor  has  the 
greatest  and  most  lawful  prince  any  more  reason*  npon 
4iat  accoant,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacrednen  or  inviolable 
mihonxyt  than  an  inferior  ma^strate,  or  even  an  asnr> 
per,,  or  even  a  robber  and  a  {nsate.  The  same  Otvtne 
Bopointendaat,  n^Ot  Av'  wiw  parpoics,^iiiv«Ke^;a  IV 
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k  or  a  TrajiiD  with  authority,  did  also,  for  purposes  do 
Bbt  equally  wise,  though  unknown,  bestow  power  on 
jrgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causes,  which  gave 
I  the  sovereign  power  in  every  stale,  established 
*e  every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited 
authority.  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king, 
acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and  pofisesscs  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,   and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
EacuUies,  till  cultivated  by  education  •,    we  must  necessari- 
ly allow,  that  nothing  but  (heir  own  consent  could,  at 
Gr^t,  associate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  au- 
thority.    The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first 
origin  in   the  woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of  all 
power  and  jiuisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  tlie  sake  of 
^■peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  re- 
^^feved  laws  trom  their  equal  and  companion.     The  con> 
^^■Etions,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
^^piber  (expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
^^Kght  well  be  esteemed  superfluous  to  express  them.     If 
^^Bis,  then,  be  meant  by  the  ^rigina/  coatratl,  h  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  cod* 
tract,  and  that   the   most    ancient  rude  combinations    of 
unkind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  prmciple.     In  vain, 
e  wc  asked  in  what  records  this  charter  of  our  liberties 
;.tegistered.     It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
f  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.    It  preceded  the  use  of  writ- 
g  and  all   the  otlter  civilized  art^  of  life.     But  we  trace 
plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and   in  the  equality,  or 
thing  approaching  eqtnlity,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
pdiTidnalg  of  that  species.  The  force,  which  now  prevails 
is  Founded  on  iL-cts  and  armies,  is  plainly  poli- 
'  fical,and  derived  from  auiharity.  the  effect  of  esiabliahed 
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(•fOHB^Mt  A  mut's  luniral  force  consists  only  in  thi 
•^[■■r  of -4iiE  timbs,  and  the  fiimReK  of  bJs  courap; 
vMch  «tlid  never  subject  iuuldtu<les  to  the  comonnl 
Mfsmn.  Nothing  but  their  awn  caiuent,  aad  iheic  schk 
if  A*  a|«Htage«  resulting  from  peace  and  erder,  cnM 
JhMC  hid  Axt  influence. 

'  Tat  t^mi  this  consent  was  long  very  imperlect,  ^ 
could  Dot  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration-  t^ 
iriuffMBt  tirho  bad  probably  acquired  bis  influence  dviag 
Afe  cMflhnatKe  of  war,  raled  more  by  persuasion  th« 
coMHMBd  I  and  fill  he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  the 
vefrneta^  Md  dtMbediMit.  Oe  iod«f  cf)«y  scMdy  tt'^ 
'Mid  to  have  itttined  s  mte  of  mil  gof«mB«M.  "In  ' 
compact  or  agreement,  it  u  evident,  wai  expressly  fariwi 
fcr  geaertl  lubmission }  an  idea  far  beyond  the  con^c^ 
bennon  of  sava|^  :  Each  ezertim  «f  aoduinty  m  At 
diieAain  mint  have  been  particnlari  and  catted  forth  bf 
the  present  ezigencies  of  the  case :  The  sefuble  uail^ 
resnlting  from-hii  ioterposttion,  made  these  escrtwiN  he^ 
come  duly  more  freqaent ;  and  their  frequency  ^radw^ 
prodnced  an  hidmoal,  mA,  if  70a  fdease  to  csU  it  m^  ■ 
volimlaryt  and  therefore  precanoot^  aCqutescence  n  nv 

Bnt  plutosophers,  who  hare  embraced  a  party  (if  flat 
be  tux  a  contradktioa  in  terms]  are  net  contmted  «ilh 
Aese  concesrioos.  They  assert,  not  tnly  dut  gova*- 
ment  in  ita  earliest  infancy  arose  from  conseitt,  or  ndicr 
ihe  Tolmitary  acquiescence  of  the  pe<^le  j  hot  alM) 
Aat,  even  at  [resent,  when  it  has  attained  its  fiill  mMo- 
ntyi  It  rests  on  no  other  tomidatioB*  ^ney  sfflnHf  ust 
'mi  men  are  still  hora  equal,  and  owe  ^egiance  to  no 
jitiuce  or  govenunent,  tmless  bound  'by  the  BMigitiwi 
and  sanction  of  a  pntnue.  Ana  as  im  maD,  withtRK 
tdttie  eqniTident^  "would  fncgo  die  adrantsges  or  In 
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luiive  Iibert7,  and  subject  himself  to  the  will  of  uio- 
thsr  i  ihis  promise  is  always  understood  to  be  condi- 
tiootl)  and  imposes  on  him  no  obligatioD,  uaicis  ht 
meet  wiih  justic*  and  protectitni  from  hiit  sov«reiga. 
These  advuoiages  the  sovereign  promises  htm  in  rctnni ; 
and  if  be  fail  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his  part, 
the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  freed  hit 
fiot^ect  from  all  obligations  to  allcgi^tnce.  Such,  accord- 
ing to  thete  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of  authoritf 
in  every  goveriunent ;  and  such  the  right  of  resiitaoce, 
possessed  by  every  subject. 

But  would  these  rca&onen  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corre- 
sponds to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  re£ned  and  philo- 
sophical a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find,  every 
where,  princes,  who  daitn  their  subjects  »$  their  pfxiper- 
ty,  and  assert  their  indepeodeni  tight  of  sovereignty, 
from  conquest  or  succession.  We  lind  31m>,  everywhere, 
subjects,  who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince,  snd 
■Impose  thetmdvcx  bom  under  ohligatiom  of  obedience 
to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  much  as  under  the  tie*  of  reve- 
rence and  duty  to  certain  parents.  These  coimcctions  arc 
always  conceived  to  be  equally  independent  of  ota*  con- 
seitt,  in  Persia  and  China ;  in  France  and  Spain ;  and 
^_MGn  in  Holland  and  England,  wherever  the  doc- 
^Benes  above  mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  inct^- 
Hlated.  Obedience  or  subjection  becomes  so  familiar,  that 
most  nwn  never  make  any  inquiry  about  its  origii»  or 
cause,  more  than  about  th(?  principle  of  gravity,  resist- 
ance, or  die  most  universal  bws  of  nature.  Or  if  CUT^ 
osity  ever  move  them  ■,  as  soon  as  they  learn,  that  they 
thennelvcs  and  their  ancestors  have,  for  several  ag«i,  or 
from  time  immemorial,  been  subject  to  such  a  funn  of 
pvenuMnt  or  such  a  family  i    they   hmncdiaufy    Mr 
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quiesce>  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  aDegiance. 
Were  you  to  preach,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  that 
political  connections  are  founded  altogether  on  voluntary 
consent  or  a  mutual  promise,  the  magistrate  would  soon 
imprison  you,  as  seditious,  for  loosening  the  ties  of  obe- 
dience }  if  your  friends  did  not  before  shut  you  up  as  de- 
lirious, for  advancing  such  absurdities.  It  is  strange,  that 
an  act  of  the  mind,  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to 
have  formed,  and  after  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too, 
otherwise  it  could  have  no  authority ;  that  this  act,  I  say, 
should  be  so  much  unknown  to  all  of  them,  that,  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  there  scarcely  remain  any  traces 
or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contract,  on  which  government  is  founded,  is 
said  to  be  the  original  coutiact ;  and   consequently  may 
be  supposed  too  old  to  fall  under  the   knowledge  of  the 
present  generation.     If  tlie  agreement,  by  which  savage 
men  £rst  associated  and    conjoined  their  force,  be  here 
meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real  \  but  being  so  an- 
cient, and  being  obliterated  by  a  thousarid  changes  of  go- 
vernment and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  supposed  to  re- 
tain  any  authority.     If  we  would  say  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  we  must  assert,  that  every   particular  govern- 
ment, which  is   lawful,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of 
allegiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  con- 
sent and  a   voluntary  compact.      But  besides  that  this 
supposes  the  consent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children, 
even  to  the  most   remote  generations  (which  republican 
writers  will  never  allow),  besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not  jus- 
tified by  history  or  experience,  in  any  age  or  country  of 
the  world. 

Almost  all  the  governments,  which  exist  at  present,  or 
of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  history,  have  been 
founded  originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  conquest,  or 
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,  wiclumt  an^  pretence  of  a  fair  consent,  or  voluiw 
y  subjeaion  of  the  people.     When  aii  anfiil  and  bold 
>  placed  ac  the  head  of  an  army  or  faction)  it  is  of- 
ten  easy    for   him,    by   employing,   sometimes  viotencei 
sometime!  filse   preiences,  to  establish  his  dominion  over 
a  hundred  times  more  niraieroua  than  his  par- 
He  allows  no  such  open  communication,  that 
s  enemies  con  know,  with  certainty,  their  number  or 
ie  gives  them  no  leisure  to  astsemble  together 
I  body  to  oppose  him.     Even  all  those,  who  we  the 
■umenta  of  his  usurpation,  may  wish  bis  fait  \   but 
r  ignorance  of  each  other's  intention  keeps  ihem  in 
,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  security-     By  such  arti 
Bthexe,  many  governments  have  been  established  ;  and 
is  is  all  the  original  tintrad  which  they  have  lo  boast 


^llie  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the 

rease  of  small  kingdoms  inio  great  empire*,  by  the 

Solution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by 

t  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.     Is 

e  any  thiu^  discoverable  in  all  these  events,  but  force 

d  Tiotence  ?  Where  i^  the  inuiuni  agreement  or  vottui- 

a«OTciation  so  much  talked  of.' 

I'Even  the  sR\oothcst  w^y,  by  which  a  nation  may  receive 

reign  master,  by  marringe  or  a  will,  is  not  extremely 

touraMe  for  the  people  ;  but  supposes  them  to  be  dU- 

[  of,  like    a  dmvcry  or  a  legacy,  according   to  the 

9  or  imeresc  of  their  rulers. 

^Sut  where  no  force  inier^'Oittrt,  and  election  takes  placet 

t  is  this  elenion  so  highly  vumi^ed  ^  It  is  either  the 

mbination  of  n  few  great  men,  oho  decide  for  tlie  whole, 

i  will  allow  of  no  opposition :  Or  it  tS  the  fury  of  :i 

ikhude,  that  follow  a  seditious  ringlradcr,  who  is  not 

,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among  them,  and  who  owei 
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his  advancement  merely  to  his  own  impudencey  or  to  the 
momentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
such  mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  finindatioa 
of  ail  government  and  aileglance  ? 

In  reality,  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  events  than  a  total 
dissolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to  the  mid- 
titude,  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice  of  a  new 
estnbli<(timent  de{>end  upon  a  nimsber,  which  nearly  ap* 
propches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people :  For  it  never 
comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them.  Every  wise 
man,  then,  wishes  to  see,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
obedient  army,  a  general,  who  may  speedily  seize  the 
prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  master,  which  they  are  so 
unfit  to  choose  for  themselves.  So  little  correspondent 
is  fact  and  reality  to  those  philosophical  notions. 

Let  not  the  establishment  at  the  RevoiutiGu  deceive  us, 
or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical  origin  to 
government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monstrous  and  irre- 
gular. Even  that  event  was  far  from  corresponding  to 
these  refined  ideas.  It  was  onlv  the  succession,  and  that 
only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  was  then 
changed  :  And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  seven  hundred, 
who  determined  that  cliangc  for  near  ten  milhons.  I  doubt 
not,  indeed^  but  the  bulk  of  those  ten  millions  acquiesced 
willingly  in  the  determination  :  But  was  the  matter  left) 
in  the  least,  to  their  choice  ?  Was  it  not  justly  supposed 
to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  punish- 
ed, who  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  sovereign  }  How 
otherwise  could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  any 
issue  or  conclusion. 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  most  exten- 
sive democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history  :  Yet  if  we  make 
the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  slaves,  and 
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the  «raiigers,  wt  shall  {uid,  that  tliat  oUbii^unent  wax 

act,  at  UrMt  made,  nor  auy  law  ever  voted,  b]r  a  lenib  p«t 

^■of  those  wlio  wrr«  bauml  to  pAy  obedience  CD  it :  Not  to 

^^taentign  the  tsliruls  Mad  forei^   dominioni,  which  die 

^Hbthenians  datmed  as  iheits  by  right  of  corujuest.     And  as 

it  is  well  known,  that  popular  iitwinbliea  in  ifaw  city  wore 

jlwjiys  full  of  licence  and  disorder)  notwithitaoding  tlte 

institutions  and  lawa  by  whith  they  were  chcclced  :  How 

miwh  more  disorderly  must  they  [irove,  where  thejr  form 

not  the  established  constitution,  but  meet  inmultuoualy  on 

the  dissolution  of  the  ancient   govenuneni,  in  order  to 

give  rise  to  a  new  one  >  How  chioierkai  iniKt  k  be  to  talk 

of  a  choice  in  such  circumstances  i 

KTbe  Ach^ans  enjo^-cd  the  hreen  and  most  perfect  de> 
Kracy  of  all  antiquity;  yet  they  employed  force  to  ob!i^ 
he  eiries  to  enter  imo  their  league,  as  we  learn  from 
-Polybius  *. 

Harry  the  IV.  and  Harry  tile  Vll.  of  England,  had 
realty  no  title  to  the  tlirone  but  a  parlianieuinry  election  } 
yet  they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  xliould 
tliereby  weaken  their  authority,  .Strange,  if  the  only 
il  foundation  of  all  authority  bc>  consent  and  promise  i 
s  in  vani  to  say,  that  all  govcinmeots  are  or  should 
■  at  first,  foonded  on  jwpular  cou«eni,  as  much  at  the 
sity  of  hujn.in  aSairs  will  admit.  This  fevouri  eth- 
Ujr  tar  pretension.  1  maintain,  that  hamao  aJfaitr  will 
per  adtnit  of  this  consent ;  seldom  of  tJu:  ^ppcaniicc  of 
But  that  cQntjuesI  Of  usurpation,  that  i&,  in  pltua 
I  fi»-cet  by  dism^ving  the  atKient  govemmejit*,  it  il» 
n  of  almost  all  the  new  oric-i,  which  were  ever  esiai>- 
1  in  the   world.     And  that  in  the  few  cases,  where 


fanl  or  violOMe^  thit  it  oyqiat  IttTC  tiif  pnt  Hilltodlik 
.  Kf  iotcntiaD  here  ii  oot  to  cxdode  the  cbmii  of  iki. 
petqile  finm  bemg  oaajoit  ftwrnifacinii  of  ||,iiiiilii|if 
«4iac  it  fatt  places  It  k-sne^r  the  bniiiidiBattinciii 
ofanj.  laBly  pcetendi  tfait  it  hat  Tery  ■cldBuxbedplit 
in  any-  degree^  and  never  alnmt  in  its  fiitt  mmi^  JUf^f 
that  tlaerdore  acme  other  fimndatioa  of  goremmest  mt 
■ho  be  admitted.  .,,; 

.  Were  all  nmi  paaMsed  of  ao  iofloHUe  anpldJHi: 
JMtice,  that,  of  thennclTCi,  they  vooU  touUj.tht^ 
from  thepropenie)  of  othcn;  they  had  for  «vw  reman- 
ed in  a  stale  of  absohite  liberty,  without  subjection  to  any 
magistrate  iir  polkical  society :  But  this  is  a  ttate  of  per* 
Section,  of  which  human  nature  is  justly  deemed  incapable. 
Agun,  Were  all  men  possessedof  so  perfect  an  understand- 
ing as  always  to  know  their  own  interests,  no  form  at  gh 
TemmentbadeTer  beensubmitted  to,but  what  wai  establiib* 
cd.  on  consent,  and  was  fully  canvassed  by  every  member  ef 
the  society :  But  this  state  of  perfection  is  likewise  much 
nperior  to  human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  expe- 
rioice  shew  us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an 
origin  much  less  accurate  and  regular ;  and  were  one  to 
choose  a  period  of  timet  when  the  pe<^>le's  consent  wu. 
the  least  regarded  in  public  transactions,  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely on  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  In  a 
settled  constitution,  their  inclinations  are  often  coniohedi 
but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public 
Gcmvulsions,  military  force  or  political  craft  usually  decidei 
the  controversy. 

When  a  new  government  is  estab&shed,  by  whatever 
means,  the  pec^  are  commonly  dissatisfied  mth  it,  agA 
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i«7  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necesaitf,  ihan  from 
my  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation.  The 
ilrince  is  watchful  and  jealous,  and  must  carefully  guard 
S^jirist  every  beginning  or  appearance  of  insurrection, 
Time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  these  difficulties,  and  ac- 
jVstoms  the  nation  to  regard,  as  iheJr  lawful  or  native 
|>rinces,  that  family,  which,  at  first,  ihey  tonsidered  as 
!  or  foi^ign  conquerors.  In  order  to  found  this 
pinion,  they  have  no  recourse  to  any  notion  of  vwlun- 
t  or  promise,  which,  they  know,  never  was, 
a  this  case,  either  expected  or  demanded.  The  original 
tabltshment  was  formed  by  violence,  and  subinitiuJ  to 
nn  necessity.  The  subsequent  administration  is  also 
Bpporied  by  power,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  not 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  obligation.  They  imagine 
:,  that  their  consent  gives  their  prince  a  title  :  But  they 
Tllingly  consent,  because  they  think,  thai,  from  long  pos- 
wion,  he  has  acquired  a  title,  independent  of  their  choice 
•  inclination. 

'  Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  under  the  dominion 

Fa  prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has 

iven  a  tacit  consent  to  his  autbuniy,  and  promised  turn 

tence  i  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  implied 

nsent  can  only  have  place,  where  a  man  imagines,  that 

•  depends  on  his  (ioicc.     But  where  lie  thuilu 

s  all  mankind  do  who  are  born  under  established  govem- 

I  that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  certain 

rince  or  cenain  form  of  government  i  it  would  be  absurd 

i  infer  a  consent  or  choice,  which  he  expressly,  in  thts 

Be,  renounces  and  tlisclaims. 

Ciin  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artizan  has 
free  choice  to  le.ive  his  country,  when  he  knows  no 
cign  Uncage  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to  day, 


t^  zbit  PvdimiSy  IB  orat^  >ii^ 
.dut  en^KTor*?  Or  as  the  am 
Idfajted  all  travdling  under  pain  i 
prioct  dseerrey  that  manj  of  his 
with  the  fremiy  of  nugrating  tc 
•wouhl  doabdess^  with  great  resBO 
dMOiy  in  order  to  prevent  the  de 
kiBgdom.  Woold  he  £orhit  thi 
anbjectS}  by  so  wise  and  reasonable 
dom  of  their  choice  is  surely»  in  t 
them. 

A  company  of  men,  who  should 
tryi  in  order  to  people  some  inhabi 
recovering  their  native  freedonn 
find}  that  their  prince  still  laid  d 
them  his  sntjects^  even  in  their  n 
this  he  woold  but  act  con£n:mabh 
Bunkind* 

The  truest  tacit  consent  of  this 

•  •      i_         ^     •  -  1     • 
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«n,  than  that  of  a  oatural  bora  subject.  On  the  contrvy, 
his  native  prince  still  asserts  a  daim  to  him.  And  if  he 
punish  n«  the  renegade,  when  he  siwes  hitn  in  war  wiih 
his  new  prince's  commisuon  i  this  clemency  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  municipal  bw,  which  in  all  countries  con- 
demns the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  consent  of  princes,  who 
have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
prisals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go   oft  the  stage  at   once, 
and  another  succeed,  as  is  the  case  with  silk  worms  and 
butterflies,  the  new  nee,  if  they  had   sense  enough  to 
chuse  their  government,  which  surely  is  never  the  caw 
with  men,  might  voluntarily,  and   b^  general  consent, 
establish    their    own    form  of    civil    polity,    without  any 
reprd  (o  the  laws  or  precedents  which  prevailed  .imong 
their  ancestors.      But   as  human   society  is  in   per^ietuai 
HuJi,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the  world,  ano- 
ther coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to    presi-rvc 
Mahiliiy   in   governmeut,   thai   the    new   biood   &bouUl 
mform  themselves  to  the  established  constitution,  and 
irly  follow  the  path  which   their  fathers,  treading  in 
B  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them.     Some 
Klvations  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  ttuman 
itintlion  >  imd    it   is   happy    where    the    enlightened 
I  of  the  age  give  these  a  direction  to  the  side  of 
,  liberty,  .tnd  justice :    But   violent  innovations  no 
^vklual    is  entitled  to  make  :  They  are   even  danger- 
CMU  to  be    Mtempicd  by  the  legiithiurc:  More  ill  than 
good  h  ever  to  be  expected  from  them ;  i\nd  if  hiilory 
a&>rdf  examjtles  to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn 
9  |R«cedfini,  and  are  only  io  be  rej^arded  as  proof:i,  that 
e  science  of  poliiicK  aSbrdi   few  rules,  which  will  roc 
njt  uf  some  exception,  and  wUidi  may  not  sometimes 
t  controulcd  by  fortune  and  accident.  The  violent  iimo- 
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ety,  and  a  fiqal  period  at  oifce  hi  % 
niAtit* 

Sopposei  that  an  usurper,  after 
lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  she 
miniOQ  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline 
regular  a  disposition  in  his  garrisons 
had  ^ver  been  raised,  or  even  murni 
administration ;  Can  it  be  asserted, 
in  thmr  hearts  abhor  his  treason,  I 
to  his  authority,  and  promised  hi 
because,  £rom  necessity,  they  live 
Suppose  again  their  native  prince  r 
an  army,  which  he  levies  in  forei 
rec«ve  him  with  joy  and  exultatio 
with  what  reluctance  they  had  sul 
j6ke>  I  may  now  ask,  upon  what  fi 
title  stands  ?  Not  on  popular  consei 
the  people  willingly  acquiesce  in  his 
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len  we   assert)   that  all   lawful   government  arUei 
the  consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them  3 
great  deal  more  honour  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect 
and  desire  from  us.     After  the  Roman  dominions  be- 
came too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  ibem,  the 
people  over  tiie    whole   known    world    were    extremely 
grateful  to  Augustus  for  that  authority,  which  by  violence 
had  established  over  them  ;  and  they  shewed  an  equal 
lition  to  submit  to  the  successor  whom  he  left  tlicm 
hU  last  will  and  testament.     It  was  afterwards  their 
"ortune,  that  tliere  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long 
rcffular  succession  ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  con- 
tinually broken,  either  by  private  assassinations  or  public 
lljons.     The  prgfehan  bands,  on  the  failure  of  every 
lily,  set  up  one  emperor ;    the  legions  in  the  East  a 
hoae  in  Germany,  perhaps,  a  tliird  :    And  the 
ird  alone  tould  decide  the  controversy.     The  condition 
ihe  people,  in  that  mighty  monarchy,   was  to  be  bi- 
lled, not  because  tlie  choice  of  the  emperor  was  never 
o  them  i    for  that  was  impracticable ;    but  because 
never  fell   under  any   succession   of  masters,  who 
;ht  regularly  follow  each  other.     As  to  the  viotence, 
and  wars,  and  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  every  new  leltk*- 
utent  i    these  were   not   blameable,  because   they   were 
'Hable. 

house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  (his  island  about 
;y  years  j  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rose  seemed 
to  multiply  in  England.  The  present  establish* 
It  has  taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have 
views  of  riglu  in  another  family  been  utterly  extin- 
led  i  even  though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  ar- 
years  of  discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or 
lid  have  consented  to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised 
llcgianee?  A  sufficient  indication,  surely,  of  the  gene- 
2  I  it 
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ral  sentknciit  of  nuuikiBd  on  tliit  head*  Vot  w^  hbtut 
not  the  partisaat  of  the  abdictted  fiusBy^  nerely  m»  «b 
count  of  the  long  rime  during  which  they  hwepwuuwt 
their  imaginary  loyaky.  We  bhme  Aam  far  iAcriiig 
to  a  fiimfly»  wUcfa  we  affiro^  has  been  joiriy  apdM^tmi 
whichy  from  the  moment  the  new  lettiement  took  plm^ 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

Bnt  wonid  we  have  a  more  yegohr,  at  kaatm 
philosophicaly  refatadoa  of  riiii  prindfik  of  an 
contract)  or  popolar  consent  |   perhapi  the  feUowiiig  o^ 
servations  may  suffice. 

AU  inofW  duties  may  be  ^Bfided  into  twtf  kindii.  Tim 
first  are  those,  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a  natunl 
instinct  or  immediate  propensity^  which  operates  on  thoiH 
independent  of  ail  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of  all  view^ 
either  to  public  or  private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are» 
love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefiictors,  pity  to  die 
unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  which 
results  to  society  from  such  humane  instincts,  we  paj 
them  the  just  tribute  of  moral  approbation  and  esteem : 
But  the  person,  actuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  and 
influence,  antecedent  to  any  such  reflection. 

The  stcmd  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are  per- 
formed entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we  coo* 
sider  the  necessities  of  humaii  society,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It 
is  thusjujticej  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  jCi^f* 
lUtf,  or  the  observance  of  promises,  become  oUigatoiy, 
and  acquire  an  authority  over  mankind.  For  ar  it  is 
evident  th^t  every  man  k)ves  himself  better  than  any 
other  {Serson,  he  is.  naturally  impelled  to  extend  his  ac* 
qiiisitifms  as  much  ^  poisiUe  ;    apd  nothing  ran  restrain 
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in  this  propensity,  but  reflection  and  experience,  by 
whicli  he  learns  the  pernicious  effects  of  tliat  licence,  and 
the  total  dtisolutioD  of  society  which  must  ensue  from  il. 
Hii  ori^nal  inclination,  therefore,  or  instinct,  h  here 
ebeckcd  and  restrained  by  a  subsequent  judgment  or 
obtcrvation. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
dvil  duty  of  alJtgiiMct,  as  with  the  natunil  duties  of  justice 
and  fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us,  either  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  seek  do- 
minion over  others :  And  it  is  reflection  only  which  cn- 
f»^i  us  to  sacnfice  such  strong  passions  to  the  interests 
of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  degree  of  experience 
observation  suffices  to  teacli  us,  that  society  cannot 
possibly  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates, and  ttiHt  this  authority  must  soon  fall  into  con- 
mnpt,  where  exact  obttdienc'e  is  not  paid  to  it.  The 
observation  (jf  these  general  and  obvious  interests  is  the 
Murce  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation  which 
we  attribute  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty 
•f  allfgiaiKf,  or  obedience  to  magistrates  on  that  of  fidf 
Ay  or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
consent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  govera- 
jnent ;  when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  iidetity 
Btand  precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both  iut»> 
mitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  inte- 
rests and  necessities  of  human  society  i  Wc  arc  bound 
to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given 
a  tack  promise. to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  wc  bound 
to  observe  our  promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that 
the  commerce  and  interconrse  of  manJdnd,  which  are 
©f  such  mighty  advaiuage,  can  have  no  security  where 
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awn  pRy  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In  like  aeSP 
atTf  may  It  be  said,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  so- 
ciety,  at  least  in  a  civilized  society,  vrithout  laws  and 
magistrates  and  iudges,  to  prevent  the  encroaclunents  oi 
the  strong  upon  the  wea)c>  of  the  violent'  upon  tlie  just 
and  eijuiwble.  The  obligation  to  allegiance  being  of  tike 
farfx  and  auibority  with  the  obligation  u>  fidelity,  we 
gaio  aocbiag  bjjaleima^  dm  am  JnCotbt  «(hcr.-  3% 
fHwrd  interqa  -im'mailkm  tditb^et^m  mSb^mtm 
cttablith bgdi.  -..'-rj  ^   -^JH, 

-IfUw  rfi«aabttdlt«laf  ihtbobBJiMW lAkh  jw m» 
homad  u>  pRjr  to  gowHuawtt  I  rtadflyMWiMPf  r»  jwdwb^, 
'd<9  ewUmt  t^trtmi  tuhiit.  And thb  -niMrar  it  dAr 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Tour  answer  is)  btcaut 
vie  ihould  herp  our  viorJ,  But  besides,  that  no  body,  till 
trained  in  a  philosophical  system,  can  neither  ctnnprehend 
C>r  relish  this  answer :  Bedties  this,  I  say,  yon  find  yonr- 
s^  embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  vi/i^  v.t  are  hound  U  ieip 
our  v)ord  ?  Nor  can  you  give  any  answer,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
lor  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

-  But  io  *uh9i»  if  ailtgiance  dui  f  And  loho  is  our  lawfiJ 
jqvereigtt  ?  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of 
any,  and  liable  to  infinite  discnsdons.  When  pet^le  are  ■ 
BO  happy,  that  they  can  answer.  Our  pratnt  tovertigi^ 
who  inherits,  in  a  direct  line,  from  enetitars  that  have  g^ 
verned  us  far  mam/  ages.  This  answer  admits  of  no  re- 
ply ;  even  though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  royal  &[nily,  may  fiod,  ai 
commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived 
from  usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confessed,  that  fii- 
vate  justice,  or  the  abstinence  &om  the  properties  toothers, 
is  a  most  cardinal  virtue:     Yet   reason  tell  ns,  th^t  there 
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no  property  in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  or  houiies, 
thta  carefully  examined  in  passing  from  hand  to  Iiiind) 
It  must,  in  some  period,  have  been  foundi^d  on  fraud 
id  injustice.  The  necesiiries  of  human  society,  neither 
private  nor  public  lifC)  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate 
inquiry  :  And  ihere  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
layi  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  imlulge  a  false 
tiilosopby,  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  captioui 
lie  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position,  in  which  it  may  be 


The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
;  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in 
e  end,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
les,  there  established,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
irbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard 
I  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  go- 
yemmem.  Several  cases,  no  doubt,  occur,  especially  in 
die  infancy  of  any  constitution,  wliich  admit  of  no  deter- 
1  from  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity  :  And  our 
historian  Rapin  pretends,  tliat  the  controversy  between 
tdward  the  Third  and  Philip  dc  Vaiois  was  of  tim  na- 
I  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven, 
lat  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  CJermanicus  or  Drusuw 
Right  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died,  while 
ibey  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
.  successor }  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ppived  as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where  it 
I  the  same  eSect  in  private  families,  and  had  already, 
two  instances,  taken  place  in  ^he  public  ?  Ought 
jCermanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son  because  he 
i  born  before  Ilriisiis  j  or  the  younger,  because  he 
9x\  adopted  after  the  binh  of  lus  brother  I     Ought  ihe 
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ri|^of  tht  ddcr  to  be  ff«gvded  itt  a  iMdqay  vdiordlM 
had  no  advantage  in  the  fgccewjea  af  prmtie  basSBmi 
Ought  die  Roman  empire  at  that  time  to  be  itocttwd  ho« 
reditary,  because  of  two  wamphn  }  or  ought  k^  eion  lo 
evly,  to  be  regarded  at  bekm^ng  to  the  stranger  or  la 
the  present  possessor,  as  being  founded  on  so  reoeae  mt 
osurpadon? 

Comsiodus  moiinted  the  thnma  after  a  pretty  kmg 
succession  ef  exotUent  empentrsy  who  had  acquired  their 
title,  not  by  birth,  or  puUic  election,  but  by  the  fictiiioas 
lite  of  adoption.  That  bloody  debandiee  being  muidered 
by  a  conspiracy,  soddeniy  fiDrmed  between  hit  wench  and 
her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Pr^tmim 
Prafict ;  these  immediately  deliberated  about  choosing 
a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  those 
ages  'i  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pertinax.  Before  the 
tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Prefect  went  secretly  to  that 
senator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  imai^oed 
that  his  execution  had  been  ordered  by  Comnxxhis.  He 
was  immediately  saluted  emperor  by  the  officer  and  his 
attendants)  cheerfully  proclaimed  by  the  populace;  un- 
willingly submitted  to  by  the  guards  \  formally  recognized 
by  the  senate ;  and  passively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Pnttorian  bands  broke  out  in  a 
sudden  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  that  ex- 
odlent  prince :  And  the  world  being  now  ¥rithout  a  master, 
and  without  government,  the  guards  thought  proper  to 
set  the  empire  formally  to  sade.  Julian,  the  purchaser, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  s<ddiers,  recognized  by  the  senate^ 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and  must  also  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  envy  of  the 
legions  begotten  opposition  and  resistance.  Pescennins 
Niger  in  Syria  eleeted  himself  emperor,   gained  die  tn- 
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nnittuary  consent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended  with  the 
secret  good-will  of  ihe  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Al- 
binus  in  Britain  found  an  e^ual  rtgbt  to  set  up  bb  cUJm  i 
but  Severus,  who  governed  Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the 
end  above  both  of  them.  That  able  politician  and  war- 
rior, finding  his  own  larth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to 
the  imperial  crown,  professed,  at  iirst,  an  intention  only 
of  revenging  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  as 
general  into  Italy  ;  defeated  Julian  ;  and  without  being 
able  to  fix  any  precise  commencement  even  of  the  sol- 
ders' consent,  he  was  from  necessity  acknowledged  em- 
peror by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  fully  established  in 
his  violent  authority-  by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus  *. 

Inter  kite  Gordianus  Cssar  (says  Capitolinus,  speaking 
of  another  period)  lublatus  a  miiiliiuj.  Imperator  e/t  ap- 
ptlhtuT,  quia  nan  erat  aliui  in  pratenti.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors  ;  in  that  of  Alexaniler's  successors ;  and 
of  many  other  countries :  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
unhappy  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind  ;  where 
tbe  succession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  must  be  de- 
lemiincd.  on  every  vacancy,  by  force  or  election.  In  \ 
free  government,  the  matter  is  often  unavoidable,  and  it 
also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests  of  liberty  may 
there  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
alter  tbe  succession  of  the  crown.  And  the  constimtion, 
being  compounded  of  pans,  may  still  maintain  a  sufficient 
stability,  by  resting  on  the  ari^ocraiical  or  democratical 
members,  though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from  time 
to  dme,  in  order  to  accomodate  it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
I  prince,  who  has  a  tide  lo  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  de- 
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tennined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupam.  Instances  ol 
this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  eastern 
monarchies.  When  any  race  of  pinces  expires,  ihe  will 
or  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  regarded  as  a 

,  title.  Thus  the  edict  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who  called  the 
bastard  princes  to  the  succession  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such  an  event,  have 
(Ome  authority  ".  Thus  the  will  of  Charles  the  Second 
disposed  of  the  whole  Spanish  inonarchy.  The  cession 
of  the  ancient  proprietor,  especially  when  joined  to  con- 
quest, is  likewise  deemed  a  good  iitlc.  The  general  ob- 
ligation, which  binds  us  to  govcniment,  is  the  interest  and 

'  necessities  of  society }  and  this  obligation  is  very  strong. 
The  determioatioti  of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  prince, 
or  form  of  government)  is  frequently  more  uncertaia  and 
dubious.  Present  possession  has  consido-abte  authority  in 
these  cases,  and  greater  than  in  private  property ;  because 
of  the  disorders  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  chaises 
of  government. 

We  riiall  (Hily  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that  thou  j^ 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  juttly,  in  the  specidative 
sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy.  Or  astrommyi 
be.  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in  all  questions 
with  regard,  to  morals,  as  well  as  critict^n,  there  is  really 
po  other  standard,  by  which  any  controversy  can  ever  be 
Redded*  And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proof,  that  a  the<M7  of 
this  kind  Is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  pan^ 
doxes  repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  doctrine,  which  founds  all  lawfiil  govemmrat  <m  an 
original  contract,  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind  -,  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partizans,  in  pro- 

,  •  Stir  Note  HT.] 
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secution  of  it,  scrupled  to  afErm,  that  aiiolute  monarcly  is 
inconsistent  ivith  civil  society,  and  so  can  be  no  firm  of  civil 
government  at  all  *  ;  and  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state 
cannot  take  from  any  man,  ly  taxes  and  impositions  ^  any  part 
of  his  property  J  without  Ms  own  consent  or  that  of  hit  repre^ 
sentatives  f .  What  authority  any  moral  reasoning  can 
have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so  wide  of  the  general 
practice  of  mankind,  in  everyplace  but  this  single  kingdom^ 
it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Piato^s  Crito  :  where  Socrates  refuses  to  es- 
cape from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey 
the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence  of  passive 
obedience  on  a  WUg  foundation  of  the  original  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  matters. 
If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined  that  go- 
vemment  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  certain,  that  it 
cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  v^s  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  terms  umrt^tlm  novas  res  moliri. 

*  See  Locke  on  GoTerament,  chap.  vii.  §  90. 
t  Id.  chap.  xi.  §  138,  139,  140. 
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Of    PASSIVE  OBEDIENCS. 
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iK  the  former  essay,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  the  ipt- 
ilaiivc  systems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation  ;  as  well 
the  religious  system  of  the  one  party,  as  the  plulosopliical 
of  the  otiier.  We  come  now  to  examine  the  practical 
consequences  deduced  by  each  pirty,  with  regard  to  the 
mratures  of  submission  due  to  sovereigns. 

As  the  obltgation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstinence  from 
■roperty,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  among  mukiud  ;  it 
|<  evident,  that,  when  the  execution  of  justice  would  be 
'snended  with  very  pernicious  consequences,  that  virtue 
must  be  suspended,  and  give  place  to  public  utility,  tn 
such  ewraordinary  and  such  pressing  cuwrgenciei.  The 
im,  Jiat  Juttili^  it  ruat  Ctrluitiy  let  justice  be  perform- 
though  the  universe  be  destroyed,  is  apparently  false, 
by  sacriliclng  the  end  to  the  means,  sliews  s  prepos- 
terous idea  of  the  subordination  of  duties.  What  gover- 
nor of  a  town  mates^ny  sctupic  uf  burning  the  mburbs, 
when  they  facilitace  the  approaches  uf  :h«  niiemy  ?  Or 
wliul  general  abstains  front  plundering  a  neutral  <.ouniry. 
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when  tbe  necessities  of  war  require  it,  zd 
other  wiie  subsist  his  army  ?  ITie  case  is  the  k 
July  of  allegiance  ;  and  common  sense  tead 
as  goverrir.eni  binds  us  to  obedience  only  oi 
its  tendency  tu  public  utility,  chat  duty  mus 
extraordinary  cases,  when  public  ruin  would  • 
tend  obetlieuce, yield  to  the  primary  and  origin 
Saiui  p puli  siiprema  Lex,  the  safety  of  the  j 
supreme  law.  'Iliis  maxim  is  agreeable  to  ch 
of  nunkind  in  ail  ages :  Nor  is  any  one,  wher 
the  insurrectioni  against  Nero  or  Philip  the  s. 
fatuated  with  party  systems,  as  not  to  wish  su 
enterprise,  and  praise  the  undertakers.  Ev 
monarchical  party,  in  spite  of  their  sublime 
forced,  in  such  cases,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and 
conformity  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  ei 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  amor 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity 
justi^  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  co 
And  here  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  alway 
their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  v« 
consider  an  infringement  of  it,  as  tlie  last  refu 
rate  cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  d 
violence  and  tyranny.  For  besides  the  niischi 
war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrection  ; 
that,  where  a  disposition  to  reliellion  appears 
people,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  tyranny  in  the 
forces  them  into  many  violent  measures  whicl 
would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inci 
mission  and  obedience.  Thus  the  tyrannicide  ■ 
tion,  approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead 
tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten 
fierce  and  unrtlgniing  ;    and  is  now  justly,  u] 
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county  abolished  by  the  laws  of  nationsi  and  universally 
condenmed  as  a  base  and  treacherous  method  of  bringing 
to  justice  these  disturbets  of  society. 

Besidesy  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly  to 
be  inculcated  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous 
than  an  dnxiou^  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all  the  cases, 
in  winch  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  manner, 
though:  a  phSosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  what  should 
we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  should  make  it  his 
chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases,  and  enforce  them  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  argument  and  eloquence  ?  Would 
he  not  be  better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doc- 
trine, than  in  displaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which, 
we  are,  perhaps,  but  too  much  inclined,  of  ourselves,  to 
embrace  and  to  extend  i 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  which  may  be  pleaded 
in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have,  with  so 
much  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistance  y 
maxims  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  general,  so 
pernicious,  and  so  destructive  of  civil  society.  The^rst  is, 
that  their  antagonists,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  obedience 
to  such  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  men* 
don  the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases  (which  tnight, 
perhaps,  be  excusable),  but  even  positively  to  exclude 
them;  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  these  exceptions, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty.  The 
4econdy  and,  perhaps,  better  reason,  is  foiinded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  British  constitution  and  form  of  government. 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a 
ft*st  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dignity, 
ihaity  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  so 
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wt  M  fCfpfot  Ms  'iMm  pcAoo^  "uMte  IIm  ImWi  itoa  \Sttt 
wntpfT  ce  mwmuMeo  boi*  panHBDu  lor'Sii^  WftKywt 
wrong  triucn  may  be  ommiCttd  uf  Inn*  Ifai 
alone^  or  tii09e%lio  adt  ti^  lut  nmniiiiiMiiBj  me 
tojindcei  aad  vUfe  the  priiioek  thw^llandy  tyil» 

prOtpeCC   01  ^NBIIODII   IUCtjF>  fO  piV  IDO  ISwl  loHrHli 

coone,  «i  e^ual  Mcnrity  is,  ibcfkt^  ofalited  bf  Iks 
piinishipcot  or  wfter  ofluidBn,  and  at  dia  aaoia  ttates 
oML  war  is  avoids  whJA  woaki  be  fhe  hjalliliit  A^ 
ae<}ticnoei  wd^  an  aliacki  -at  dvmy  tttHf^nMido  ^iiwly 
upon  the  sovar^^n.  But  tbdn^  Ae  €diKtinnion  ^i 
this  sahitAy  cuinpliinent  to  tho  jirinuaii  it  osn  -uim 
reasonably  be  understood,  by  that  maxkn,  to  hai^  deter- 
mined its  own  destruction,  or  to  have  established  a  tame 
submission,  where  he  protects  his  ministers,  perseveres 
in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whde  power  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  case,  indeed,  is  never  expressly  put  by 
the  laws;  because  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in  their 
ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  fbr^it,  or  establish 
any  magistrate,  with  superior  authority,  to  chastise  the 
exorbitances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right  without  a 
remedy  would  be  an  absurdity ;  the  remedy,  in  this  case, 
is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance,  when  affairs  come 
to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitution  can  be  defended  bf 
it  alone.  Resistance,  therefore,  must,  of  coarse,  become 
more  frequent  in  the  British  government,  than  in  others, 
which  are  simpler,  and  consist  of  fewer  parts  and  move- 
ments.  Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  bat 
little  temptation  to  commit  such  enormous  tyranny  as  tsaej 
justly  provoke  rebellion  But  where  he  is  linuted,  his  in^ 
prudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  ran  him 
into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  frequently  supposed 
to  have  been  th6  case  with  Charles  the  First  \  and  if  ne 
may  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are  ceased,  ihiB 
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was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second.  These  wen  - 
harmless,  if  not,  in  their  private  character,  good  men)'* 
but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  engros- 
sing the  whole  legislative  powerj  it  became  necessary  to 
oppose  ihfm  with  some  vehemence  ;  and  even  to  deprive 
the  latter  form^iliy  of  that  authority)  which  be  bad  used 
with  such  imprudence  and  iDdiscreiiun. 


ESSAY  XIV. 


OF  THB  COALITION  OF  PARTIES. 


To  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  desirable,  in  a  free  government.  The 
only  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  opposite  views 
with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  government,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  several  members  of  the  consiitution  }  where 
there  is  do  room  for  any  compromise  or  acconunodaiion, 
and  where  the  controversy  may  appear  so  momentous  bs 
to  Justify  even  an  opposition  by  arms  to  the  pretensions  of 
antagonists.  Of  this  nature  was  the  animosity,  continued 
for  above  a  century  past,  between  the  parties  in  England  ( 
an  animosity  which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war, 
which  occasioned  violent  revolutions,  and  which  coii> 
Oially  endangered  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  na- 
;  there  have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest 
F^BQptoius  of  an  universal  desire  to  aboli&h  the»e  party 
distinctions ;  this  tendency  to  a  coalition  afl'ords  the  most 
aigreeable  prospect  of  future  happiness,  and  ought  to  b« 

ICftrefiilly  chrrishiad  and  promoted  by  eT«ry  lover  of  his 
tanintry. 
^ 2  X.3 


WtUCE 


5oa  ™"^  ^i^- 

Tiiere  IS  not  %  mofc  cfwdiiu  mcoiod  o>  pnmotiu^  n 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  mncasonaliie  insiilt  and 
tritto^di  of  the  one  portj  over  the  othert  to  €toconra|e 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  mrdhnn  m  all  d^ 
pntes,  to  pewoade  each  that  its  antagonist  may  poasibljbe 
sometinies  in  the  ri^itt  and. to  keep  a  bfjance  in  the 
praise  cif  blame,  wU^  fre  iMoqr  jon  either  nde.  The 
two  former  esays,  concerning  tne  shfMM/  tmtrmd  and  fm» 
nve  oit^imtf  aos  caknlated  for  tUs  purpose  with  rcgad 
tp  Hkt  fUksopUetJ  wodfrmtlut  controreniei  ,bLiinjui  iIk 
parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  ade  piV  in  dicse 
respects  so  foU J  siiggported  by  irapn  M  thej  cndelEv^ 
flfitter  themsems.  '  ^e  shall  proceed  to  ezcrdse  the  sbbw 
rooderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  them  was  jmtified  bf 
pbusiUe  lopicai  that  ther^  walen  both  sides  wise  men, 
who  meant  well  to  their  country  i  and  that  tlie  pa* 
aniaiiosity  between  the  faetiote  IhmI  n»  better  ilooadadon 
than  iiTrow  piejudice  or  interested  passion* 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwanb  auqnifed  the  name 
of  Whigs^  nught  justify,  by  very  specious  arguments,  tiMt 
eppesimnto  the  crown,  nom  srfnch  oer  pretentnree  dm* 
stitntiaB  is  derivlsdw  Thougii  obliged  eo  acknowledge,  Aot 
precedents  in  forour  of  prerogaiive  had  lutiformiy  tsfan 
place  during  manj  rdgns.before  Charlca  the  Fintf  they 
tboQgfat,  that  there  was  no  reisoi  for  iuhmitting  anf 
hmger  to  so  dangerous  an  CQthority#  Svch  might  faese 
been  their  reasoning :  As  the  rights  of  nandcind  ate  for 
ever  to  be  deemed  sacred,  no  prescriptien  of  tyrteny  er 
If hkrary  power  can  hate  authority  sufficient  to  abufah 
Ihem.  Liberty  is  t  Messing  soi  inestimafale,  that,  where- 
ever  these  appears  any  probablKcy  of  recoyering  it,  ana^ 
tkin^ttiay  willingly  rtm  many  taacards^  kmd  ougjlit  noe'even 
to  rapine  at  the  greatest  eSiision  of  bfc)od  or  dissipation  ef 
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trtwiure.  All  huaun  insttcuiions,  and  Done  more  tliui 
govemiuenti  are  in  continual  flacnutton.  Kings  are  sure 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending  Uieir  preroga- 
tives :  And  if  favourable  incidents  be  noi  also  laid  hold 
of  for  extending  wd  securing  tbe  privileges  of  ibe  peo- 
ple an  universal  despotism  must  for  ever  prevail  amongst 
mankind.  The  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  natiuni 
proves,  thai  it  is  do  t.mger  safe  to  emruht  with  ihc  crown 
the  lame  high  prerogatives  which  hod  formerly  been  exer- 
d»ed  during  rude  and  simple  ages.  And  thougli  the 
eUDiple  of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  bvoiir  of 
a  power  in  the  prince  somewhat  arbltiary,  more  remote 
reigns  afford  injiances  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on 

e  crown  j    and  those  pretensions  of  the  parliament  now 

mded  with  tlic  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery 
JF  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  brge, 
and  gencrou-i,  and  noble ;  To  tbeir  prevalence  and  sue* 
ais  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty ;  perhaps  its  learning)  itt 
tdiuiry,  commerce,  and  naval  power  :  By  ihem  chiefly 
fiiigUsh  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society  of 
Uti(>us,  and  aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  chat  of  the  freest 
and  must  illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  Uui  »% 
all  these  niighiy  consequences  could  not  reasonably  be 
foreseen  at  the  time  when  the  contest  began,  the  roy^dists 
of  that  age  wanted  not  specious  arguments  on  their  side, 
by  whicb  they  could  justify  tlieir  defence  of  the  then 
established  prerogatives  of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the 
question,  m  k  might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  assem- 
bling of  that  pailiamcnt,  which,  by  its  violent  encroach- 
menls  on  the  crown,  hcg^  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 

tenown  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  u&e  and  prac- 

^^■Cf :    RvM»on  is  so  uucertam  a  guide,  that  it  will  alwayK 
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^Mnmdi 
^Hthe 
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and  g 
as&  t 
■fatduj 
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Dissolve  these  tiesi  you  break  all  tli^ 
and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  i 
teresty  by  those  expedients,  which  ! 
under   the   appearance  of   reason, 
The  spirit  of  innovation  is  in  itself 
favourable  its  particular  object  may 
truth  so  obvious,  that  the  popular 
sensible  of  it ;    and  therefore  cove: 
on  the  crown  by  the  plausible  prete 
.|  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  ])eopIe. 

-  * . '  But  the  present  prerogatives  of  i 

•".  'I  ihe  suppositions  of  that  party,  have 

r  k;  tablished  e\'cr  since  the  accession  oi 

i«  a  period  ^vhich,  as  it  now  compri 


r 


f  •;  sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  suffici< 

i\'n  any  constitution.     Would  it  not  h: 

'J?  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrini 

'*f;|  republican  constitution  as  the  rule 

,  V  have  supposed,  that  the  former  rij 

f>  consuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  sub 

Bat  the  present  claims  of  the 
•«««««>1i  Tryr\rt%  Avoiimhle  than  those 


'* 
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tlic  peopiC)  and  have  scarc^y  been  remarked  even  by  hU- 
torians  and  politicians.  The  new  govcrEimem,  if  itdo- 
«erve£  the  epithet,  is  an  imperceptible  transition  from  tb« 
former  i  is  entirely  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  title  fultjr 
from  that  root  ;  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  oft  how 
gradual  revolutioRS)  to  xrbicb  human  afiiurs,  in  ewrj 
nation,  will  be  for  ever  subject 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Rtuart,  ex* 
L-rciscd  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Planiageoets.  Not  a  single  branch  of  their 
authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  exerted  these 
powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  abli^,  by  reasun  of 
the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to  render  them  so  steady 
a  rule  of  administration.  But  the  sole  inferente  fix)m 
this  fact  is,  that  those  ancient  tinges  were  more  turbulent 
and  seditious ;  and  that  royal  authority,  the  const  ituiiont 
jnd   the  Uws,  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  ascendaut. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  speak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution?  ITie  former  con- 
trol over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but 
in  the  barons:  The  people  had  do  authority,  and  even 
little  or  no  liberty  j  til!  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these 
factious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 

Eiged  all  the  subjects  equally  to  respect  each  others  righti> 
vileges,  and  properties.  If  we  muit  return  to  the  ta- 
nt  barb;irous  and  feudal  constitution,  let  those  gentle- 
n,  who  now  behave  themselves  with  so  mu4.h  iiuoleace' 
their  sovereign,  set  the  first  example.  Let  themaufce 
irt  10  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  bano  ( 
and  by  submitting  to  slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  pro- 
tection to  themselves ;  together  with  the  power  of  extr- 
g  rapine  and  oppression  over  their  inferior »bves  and 
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Bat  ham  §m  back 

MiuiiiOD 'Miff  mm 

was  no  Magma  Charim  ?  Tlli 

ftw  regolttv  itHid  pihiltgii  %■  si^'tkii 

prebibiy krf not «i lariititu  /..   i.-ti   -  .,     .r 

*.lfci9  ridkabii»  to  hmtiSbmCatammm^  «UI«*diiyfi 

tdkoCi«vMBgtlM«MiMiniiiittbeQt.  bit 
tliat|  tsoc^^  reprtMobUhraf  reooived  want  fconi  iMr 
constituents  }  to  be  a  nember  of  t&e  lower  house  was  al- 
ways considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  exemption  firom  it  as 
a  privilege  ?  Will  they  persuade  us,  that  power,  whichrcf 
'sll  human  acquisitions,  is  the  most  coveted,  and  in  coa»- 
parison  of  which,  even  reputation,  and  pleasure,  and  ricfasi, 
are  slighted,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any 
itnan? 

The  property,  acquired  of  late  by  the  cooamons,  it  ii 
said,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancestors  en- 
joyed. But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  property  ow- 
ing, but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  security? 
Let  them  therefore  acknowledge,  that  thdr  ancestors, 
while  the  crown  was  restrained  by  the  seditions  baroof, 
reaOy  enjoyed  less  liberty  than  they  themselves  have  attain- 
ed, after  the  sovereign  acquired  the  ascendant:  Andkt 
'them  eiijoy  that  liberty  with  moderation ;  and  not  forSA 
it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it «  ptet«cc 
fap  endless  innovations. 

'  The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  estaMiihad 
pracfice  of  the  age.    That  has  moil  authority,  .becsnsr  it 
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if  recent :  h  m  abo  bm  known,  far  ibe  nme  reason. 
Wbo  baa  assured  those  tribunes,  that  the  Pbnt-jgenets  did 
not  exercise  as  high  acts  of  authority  us  the  Todors  I 
HtiltrrianB,  they  say,  do  not  mention  them.  But  hiscori- 
uifl  »re  also  silent  with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of 
prerogatite  by  the  Tudors.  Where  any  pcmer  or  premga* 
trve  is  fulij  and  undoubtedly  established,  the  exercMe  of  it 
pMset  for  a  thing  of  course,  atid  readily  escapes  the  nodct 
of  history  Mid  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of 
fitiKabcih's  reigu,  than  whw  are  preserved  even  by 
Cuubdent  the  DKKt  copious,  judicious,  and  exact  of  otir 
hiitornns,  wc  should  be  entirely  ignonmt  of  the  most 
nnportuit  maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  governmem,  in  its  full 
extent,  authorised  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  diWoei, 
aclcnowiedged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in,  nay  passion- 
ately cheri^ed,  by  the  people  in  general)  and  all  thk 
dnmg  A  period  of  at  leasi  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and, 
till  ctf  late,  wiilioot  the  smallest  murmur  or  conttxwersy  ? 
This  general  consent,  surely,  during  so  long  a  time,  must 
be  sufiicieni  to  render  a  constitution  legal  and  vnltd.  If 
the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from 
the  people,  htr^  is  their  consent  in  the  fullest  and  moat 
ample  terms  that  can  be  desired  or  imagined. 

Hut  the  people  must  aot  pretend,  because  they  can,  by 
their  consent,  lay  the  foiutdations  of  government,  thai 
therefore  tht^  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
overthrow  and  subvert  them^  'lliere  ts  no  end  of  these 
seditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the  crown 
is  now  openly  struck  at :  The  nobility  are  aW  in  visible 
peril :  The  gentry  will  soon  follow  :  'I*he  popular  leaders, 
who  will  then  assume  the  nnmf  of  gentry,  vrill  next  beex- 

rto  danger  -.  And  t!ie  people  themselves,  having  be- 
Incapable  of  civil  government,  md  lyiiic  luuler  the 


rcstniiu  of  do  authoritTt  nuati  for  tlie  soke  of  pe*ce,  ad* 
mit,  instead  of  their  legal  and  mild  moDardu,  a  succeniaa     j 
of  military  and.degpotic  tyrants.  J 

These  consequences. are  the  more  to  be  dreaded)  as  tbe  *' 
present  fury  of  the  people,  though  glossed  o*«r  by  preten- 
sions to  civil  Liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the  bnaticisai 
of  religion  ;  a  principle  the  most  blindi  headstrong,  and 
,  ungovemablet  by  which  human  nature  can  possibly  be  ac- 
■  tuated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from  whatever  motive 
derived  :  But  must  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  when  it  arises  from  n  principle,  which  dit* 
claims  all  controul  by  human  Uw,  reason,  or  authority. 

These  are  the  iirgiunents,  which  each  party  may  nutktf 
Hm<4xo  juttify  the  conduct  t^  th^  {vedecetaon,  dtatng 
,  f)i9£  great  crUu.  The.  event)  if  that  can  be  admictfidaii 
ijMMBit.  bas  sh9«i^  that  .th«  argonwuts  of  thie  populv 
$af(tf.^en  better  fouoded  t  but  p«fhap^  according. to ri>e 
,ffK^li4v4  ouxinu  a£  lawyers  and  potitiFiaiUi  the  mewof 
th*'i'^ahit>  oitgbtii  befjarclandt  to  have  appewcd  nM 
ftiMt  9>4re  Fa&i  and  more  legal.  But  this  is  ctrtmt  tihlt 
the  greater  moderation  w*  oov  emplt^  in  BepMientiiig 
foat  ev^»ts}  the  neares-shidl:We  be  taproduceaAiUcoaft- 
tjii^  of.  the.  pwties,  Hid  an  >eiitire  acqiwoK^ace  in  ow 
present  establiyhmeat.  Moderation  is  of-advanti^fttoneix 
^R^hUaboMpt :  Nothing  birt.  zeal  caO'  oviftum  a  settled 
porei :  And  an  orer-MtWe  seal  in  £iends  is  ^  to  beget 
a  lUce  spirit  in  DBtagcnutSr  -The  traasitioa  &>i»a  a  ntad^ 
4atcp^position  against  w  establi*hn«ni^  to  aa«ntire  ao])*- 
^•ceace  in  it,  is  «u)r  wd  inscon^  l- 

^  There '  are  many  invvipUe  arguaifnts,  wluch  sboold 
induce  the  oa^caotent  pwty  to  acquiefce  «aticply  in  tbe 
peesent  setdement  ^f  lbe,foiutjtiition.jf  Thef  itor  findi 
ttw.the  spine  ofipyilUbert7>  though  at  first .coiuaectafl 
with/f^gLpOf,  fwtlKHm,.  nwM  4W?t'  it)^.  booi,  tint 
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pollution,  and  appear  under  a  more  genuine  and  en- 
gaging aspect  ;  a  Friend  to  toleration,  and  cncourager  of  all 
the  enlarged  and  generou)  sentiments  that  du  hnnour  to 
human  nature.  They  may  observe,  that  the  popular  claims 
could  stop  at  a  proper  period  ;  and  after  retrenching  the 
high  claims  of  prerogative,  could  still  maintain  a  due  re- 
tpect  to  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient  institu- 
tions. Above  ail,  they  must  be  sensible,  that  the  very 
principle,  which  made  the  strength  of  their  party,  and 
from  which  it  derived  its  chief  authority,  has  now  deserted 
them,  and  gone  over  to  their  antagonists.  The  plan  of 
liberty  is  settled  ;  its  happy  effects  are  proved  by  expe- 
rience; along  tract  of  time  has  given  tt  stability  ;  and 
whoever  would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  rccal  the  past 
goverrunent  or  abdicated  funily,  would,  besides  other 
more  criminal  imputations,  be  exposed,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  reproach  of  faaion  and  innovation.  While  they  pe- 
ruse the  history  of  past  events,  they  ought  to  relleci,  both 
that  those  rights  of  the  crown  are  long  since  annihilaied, 
and  that  the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  oppression,  to 
wtuch  tliey  often  gave  rise,  are  ills,  from  which  the  estab- 
lished liberty  of  the  constitution  has  now  at  last  happily 
protected  the  people.  These  retleciions  will  prove  a  bet- 
ter security  to  our  freedom  and  privileges,  then  to  deny, 
contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  of  facts,  that  such  regal 
powers  ever  had  an  existence.  There  is  not  a  more  etlec- 
tual  method  of  betraying  a  cause,  then  to  lay  the  stress  of 
tbe  argument  on  a  wrong  place,  and  by  disputing  an  un- 
t«iiable  post,  enure  the  adversaries  to  success  and  victory. 
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\  SUPPOSE,  that  a  member  of  Parliament  ia  the  reign  of 
Eng  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  establishment  of 
the  Pfttfitanl  Sntuuhn  was  yet  uncertain,  were  deliber- 
ating  concerning  Uie  party  be  would  chttsc  in  thai  im- 
poTTunt  question,  and  weighing,  with  impartiality,  the  ad- 
VRjiiages  and  disadvantages  on  each  iide,  I  believe  the 
following  particulars  would  have  entered  into  his  consider- 
aiion. 

He  would  easily  perceive  (he  great  advantage  rostdtiog 
-from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  £u»ily  ;  by  which  we 
■houtd  prcseiii'e  the  succession  clear  and  undisputed,  free 
'from  a  pretcndur,  with  such  a  specious  liiie  at  that  of 
blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  claini,  the  • 
strongest  and  most  easily  comprehended.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  as  many  have  done,  that  Uie  question  with  regardco 
g»wmors,  independent  of  guvermntnt,  is  ftifolou*,  and 
little  worth  disputing,  much  Ics^  ti|{btin)r  about.  Tbc  ge- 
nerality o(  mankind  never  wdl  cmcr  into  ihesi;  sentiments  -, 
and  it  is  much  happier,  1  believe,  for  society,  that  tboy 
do  not,  but  nther  continue  in  their  natural  prcpomsuons. 
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How  could  stability  be  preserved  in  any  monarchical  go- 
vernment (whichy  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  most  common  of  any,)  unless  men 
had  so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal 
family;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  understanding,  or 
inJSrm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference  above 
persons  the  most  accomplished  in  shining  talents,  or  cele- 
brated for  great  atchievements  ?  Would  not  every  popu- 
lar leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
any  vacancy ;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  pt 
perpetual  wars  and  convulsions  ?  The  condition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  surely,  was  not,  in  this  respect,  much  to 
be  envied  \  nor  b  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  paj 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice 
them,  .every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humour  of 
the  populace  or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a  foolish  wisdom,  which 
is  so  carefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes,  and 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind.  To 
be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  greatest  monarch 
than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day-labourer  ;  and  a  moral- 
ist may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  less.  But  what  do  all 
these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We,  all  of  us,  still  retain  these 
prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family ;  and  neither  iii 
our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careless  amusements, 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy  that 
should  represent  the  adventures  of  sailors,  or  porters,  or 
even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  presently  disgust  us ; 
but  one  that  introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our 
eyes  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  man 
be  able,  by  his  superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such 
prepossessions,  he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wis- 
dom, again  bring  himself  down  to  them,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  whose  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  them.     Far  from  endeavouring  to  unde- 
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E  the  people  in  this  particular,  he  wroulJ  cherish  such 
t»  of  reverence  to  their  prince?,  as  ret]ui«ite  to 
preserve  a  due  sujxirdinntion  in  societir.      And  though  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sacrificed  to  main- 
tun  a  king   in  possession  of  his  throne,  or  preserve  the 
^^bht  of  succc>3ion  undisturbed,  he  entertains  no  indig- 
^^■tion  at  the  bss,  on  pretence  that  every  indivtdu4!  of 
^^Bese  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  vaiuabic  as  the  prince  lie 
^^^ned.     He  considers  tlie  consequences  of  violating  the 
^HBreditary  rights  of  tings :    Con5equeaces>>  which  may  be 
^^Mt  for  many  centuries  ;  while  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
men  brings  so  little  prejudice  to  a  large  Ictngdom,  that  it 
may  not  be  perceived  a  few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  tlie  Hanover  succession  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right;  and  places  on  the  tlirone 
1  prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity,  It 
is  evident,  from  tlie  history  of  this  island,  that  the  privl*. 
icgcs  of  the  people  have,  during  near  two  centuries,  been 
connnually  upun  the  increase,  by  the  division  of  the 
church-l.iads,  by  the  alienations  of  the  barons'  estates,  by 
the  progress  of  trade,  and  above  all  by  the  happiness  of  our 
situation,  which)  for  a  long  time,  gave  us  mflicient  secu- 
rity,  without  any  standing  army  or  military  establishment. 
On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other 
nation  of  Europe,  been,  during  the  same  period,  extremely 
on  the  decline  ;  while  the  people  were  disgusted  at  the 
ii.irdships  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  10 
■nirust  tiieir  prince  whh  mercenary  armies,  which  he 
,,.-ily  turned  against  themselves.  It  was  nothing  CXira- 
i.lin.iry,  therefore,  that  some  of  our  British  sovereigns 
iiiitook  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  at  least  the  genius 

tcbe  pcoph' ;  anil  as  they  embraced  all  the  favourable 
Eedeutit  lefiihem  by  their  ancestors,  they  overlooked  alJ 
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tjiose  whkk  were  contrary)  and  which  aiqipoied  a  lindl^ 
tion  in  our  govemxuent.    'Vhej  were  encouraged  in  dqi 
mistakej  by  the  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  princeS}  who 
bearing  the  same  title  or  afi^peUation,  and  being  adonwd 
with  the  same  ensigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to 
claim  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives.     It  appears  fimn 
the  speeches  and  proclamations  of  James  I.  and  the  wfaele 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  thathe  re- 
garded the  English  government  as  a  simple  monarchysapd 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sobjcfili 
"^  entertained  a  contrary  idea.    This  opinion   made  tfaois 
moiiarchs  discover  their  pretensions,  without  preparing 
iiny  force  to  support  them  ;    and  even  without  reserve  er  *^' 
disguise,  which  are  ahvays  employed  by  those  who  enter 
upon  any  new  project,   or  endeavour  to  innovate  in  any 
government.     The  tlattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirmed 
their  prejudices  ;    and  above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who 
from  several  passages  of  Siripturei  and  these  wrested  too, 
had  erected  a  regubr   and  avowed  system   of  arbitrary 
power.     The  only  method  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these 
high  claims  and  pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true 
hereditary  line,  and'  chuse  a  prince,  who,   being  plainly  a 
creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  condi- 
tions, expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  established 
on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
By  electing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
ambitious  subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  dis- 
turb the  government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions :  By 
rendering  tlie  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided 
all  the  inconveniencics  of  elective  monarchy }    and  by 
excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  our  constitu- 
tional limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform 
and   of  a   piev:c.      The   people   cherish   monarchy,   be- 
causv  protected  by  it :     ^Fhe  monarch    favours   liberty, 
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ause  created  by  it.     And  thus  cvcr;P. id  vantage  is  oii- 

[ned  by  die  new  egtublUIuneiiE,  ns  f^ir  at  buttun  »fciU  and 

3  tan  eittend  itself. 

L These  iie  the  sspu-ate  advantages  of  fixing  the  suc- 

^ign,   either  in   the   Iiouse  of  Siuart,  or  in  that  of 

Utover.    There  are  also  dl  sad  vintages  in  each  c^tabtish- 

KOti    whicli  an   impartial    patriot   would   pond«r    and 

mine,  in   order   to   form  a  just  judgment  upon  tlie 

Die. 

[The  disadvantages  of  the  protestam  succession  condst 

Tthe  foreign    dominionst  which  are  possessed   by  the 

ices  of  the   Hanover   line,  and  which,   it  miglit  be 

qiposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of 

t  Continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inesti< 

:  advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and 

iHrded   by  the  sea,  which    we  command.     'Hie  dtsad- 

pDtagcs  of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  cliietly 

Ltheir  religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  society  than 

:  esribtisbed  among  us,  is  contrary  to  Jtj  and  afi^ords 

t  toleration,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any  other  com- 

t  Jt  appears  to  me,   that  tlicsc  ndvamages  and  disadvan- 
|»es  are  allowed  on  both  sides ;    at  least,  by  every  one 
is    at    all    susccplible    of  argument    or    reasoning. 
1  subject,  however  loyal,   pretends  to  deny,  that  the 
Hjted  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  tjie  ptesent  royal 
piily  arc  a   loss.     Nor   ts  there   any  partizan   of  the 
urts,  but  will  confess,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary, 
defeasible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are 
disadvantages   in   that  iamily.     It   belongs,  there- 
to a  philosopher  alone,   who  is  of  neither  party, 
k  put  all  the  circumstances  in  the  scale,  and  assign  lo 
of  them  its  proper  poise  and  influence.     Such  a 
will  readily,  at  first,  acknowledge,  thai  all  political 
2  t  2 
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questions  are  infinitely  complicated,  and  that  there 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  in  any  deliberation,  a  choice, 
which  is  either  purely  good,  or  tnndy  ilL  Consequencob 
mixed  and  varied,  may  be  foreseen  to  flow  from  every 
measure  t  And  many  consequences,  unforeseen^  do  always 
in  fact,  result  from  every  one.  Hesitadon, ,  and  reserve^ . 
and  suspense,  are,  therefore,  the  only  sentimenti  he  faringi 
to  this  esay  or  triaL  Or  if  he  indulges  any  panioii,  k 
is  that  of  derision  against  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are. 
always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  nicest  qowv 
tions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perfaqps  dl 
more  than  of  understanding,  they  are  altogether  unfit 
judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper,  if 
not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and  by 
past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a 
parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are  greater 
than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the  house 
of  Stuart  *,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  prefer- 
ring the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  house  of 
Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  some  in- 
terruption, was  above  eighty  years,  the  government  was 
kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention  between  the 
privileges  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of  disputes  con- 
tinued :  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealously  still  corroded 
the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment 
and  disorder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in 
domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Europe,  without  any 
opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with  our  assist- 
ance. 
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.ui  (luring  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parUamen- 

cstabli:itiment  has  taken  place }    whatever   factions 

r  have  prevailed,  either  among  tJie  people  or  in  pub- 

;  assemblies,   the  wliole  force   of  our  constitution  hu 

irays  f.illen  to  one  siJe,  and  an  uninterrupted  h.irmony 

has  been  preserved  between  our  princes  and  our  parlia- 

mcnts.     Public  liberty,    with  internal    peace    and  order, 

I  flourished  almost  without  interniption :   Trade  and 

nufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  increased :    The  arts, 

i  sciences,  and  philosophy,  have  been  cultivated.     Even 

Rigious  parties  have  been  necessitated  10  lay  aside  their' 

pitual  rancour  ;    and  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  spread 

ielf  all  over  Europe  ;    derived  equaUy  from  our  progress 

K'the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  valour  and  success  in  war. 

I  long  and  so  glorious  a  period  no  nation  almost  can 

^t  of  :   Nor  is  there  another  instance  in  the  whole  liis- 

f  of  mankind,   that  so  many  millions  of  people  have, 

ring  such  a  »pace  of  time,  been  held  togetlier,  in  a  nun- 

■j  free,  so  rational,  and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 

nan  nature. 

But  though  this   recent  experience  seems  clearly  to 

tcide  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are 

some  circumstances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale; 

and  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgnieiii  by  one  event 


Ve  have  had  two  rebellious  during  the  flourisliing 
above  mentioned,  besides  plots  and  conspiracies 
ptbout  number.  And  if  none  of  these  have  produced 
■  Tery  fatal  event,  we  may  ascribe  our  escape  chiefly 
(  the  narrow  genius  of  those  princes  who  disputed  our 
bUlisUineni ;  and  wc  may  esteem  ourselves  so  far  for- 
nate.  But  the  claims  of  the  banished  family,  I  few, 
:  yet  antiquated  ;  and  who  can  fonel,  that  their 
are  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  disorder  ? 
2  L  3 
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The  disputes  between  privSege  and  prdrogatfve  tiuj 
easily  be  composed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferendJi^ 
and  concessions  ;  where  there  is  tolerable  tempier  or  ]ini- 
dence  on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Among  contend 
ing  titles,  the  question  can  only  be  digteimiiied  by  tb 
sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  civil  %ar. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  (Bspotcd  fMe^ 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects ;   the  only  medutd  iof  jeauifc% 
a  people  fiiUy,   both  against  domestic  oppttsaon  'HA 
^  foreign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  wlisft  a  crBS* 
cal  escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  fihom'dingiei^ 
which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  ill 
success  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mortgag^g 
our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  maxim  of  neVer 
paying  off  our  incumbrances  ?  Such  fatal  measures  would 
not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  se- 
cure a  precarious  estnbli^hment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  em- 
braced raiher  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  other  views  or  motives  ;  a  man  needs  only 
transport  himself  back  to  the  xra  of  the  restoration,  and 
suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  {)ut  a  period  to  the  greatest 
disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of 
prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been  thought  rf 
one,  that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to  set  aside  Charles 
II.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  duke  of  York  or  Glou- 
cester, merely  in  order'to  exclude  all  high  claims,  like  those 
of  their  father  and  grandfather  ?  Would  not  such  a  one 
have  been  regarded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  loved 
dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a 
government  and  national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with  a 
sickly  patient. 


In  reality^  tlic  reason  axngned  by  the  nation  for  ex- 
cluding the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  many  other  brancrhca 
of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary 
title,  (a  reason,   which  would,  to    vulgar   apprehensiirti^, 
have  appejied  akogeiher  absurd),  but  on  account  of  ih«r 
rMli^on ;   which  leads  us  to  comp,irc  the  disadvantages 
«  mcfttianed  in  ead\  eitablishineiit. 
confess,  that,  considering  the   matter  in  general,  h 
Ktc  mticb  to  be   wiithed  that  our  prince  hod  uo  foreign 
,  and  could  confine  ail  his  attention  to  the  go- 
mncnt  of  tlus  island.     For  not   lo  mention  some  real 
uonveniencies  that  may  result  from  territories  on  llie 
mtioeai,  they  afford  such  »  handle  for  calumny  and 
I,  as  is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  always 
lijposed   to  think  ill  of  their  superiori.     It  must,  how- 
Bever,    be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  in,    perhaps,  tfic 
of  ground  in  Europe  ilie  Iw*!   inconvenient  (or  a 
^ing  of  England.     It  lies  in  i  he  heart  of  Germany,  at 
%  distance  from  the  great  power;,   which  ore  otir  natural 
hfals :     It  is  protflcted  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as 
ipell  as  by  the  arms  of  iis  own  t^overeigii :    And  tt  serves 
Bily  to  connect  us  more  closely  wit!i  the  house  of  Atnrria, 
r  natuntl  ahy. 

The  religious  persu-isroii  of  tlie  house  of  Smart  is  aa 
'faMonvenienco  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
as  with  mach  more  dismal  r  one  eigne  ncei-  The  Rouun 
Catholic  religioD,  wiih  its  train  of  priests  and  frWs,  1% 
IDorM  expensive  than  our*  t  even  though  unaccomptiDicd 
Iriih  its  natural  aiien^bnts  of  in<iutsitofs,  and  stakes,  mi 
■ibbeu,  it  H  leu  tolcnting  t  And  not  coniont  with  divi- 
ing  tlic  sacerdotal  from  the  regjl  ofitce)  which  must  be 
Vn^udifbl  to  any  iiaie},  it  htitow*  the  former  on  a  fe- 
igner, who  ha«  always  a  separate  interest  from  Aat  of 
|bc  public,  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 
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it  b  contrary  to  thtt  wbkk  is  iHaUidied  ^mmg  m^jmi 
iriiich  is  likely,  to  keep  posse  iiioBi  far  «Ioi%tiii%  oC  As 
minds  of  the  people.  Aiidtlioii|^itisiiiiiAsoWliope4 
•that  the  progress  of  reason  wQlr  bf^Jjipmif^  absDeiht 
acrimony  of  opposite  religions  all  oter.  j^irape  $ .  yat  ilhs' 
sinrit  of  oeiodaration  has»  as  prtf  made^^bo 
to  be  entirely  trusted. 

Thus,  upon  the  whdle^  the  adtantages  4if  the : 
in  the  family  of  Stuan*  ifdiidi  6eea  na  firam  i 
title,  seem  to  bear  some  pfoportkm  with  dioaejoftlMKslJa. 
mem  in  the  fiunily  of  Hmofcr,  wtadk  frees  osifioQ  As 
claims  of  prerogatife  I  hnt,atthesanietime^itadisadwBi" 
tagesy  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  Roman  Catholic»  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  establishment^  in  settliif 
the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince.  What  party  an  impartial 
patrioti  in  the  reign  of  K.  William  or  Q.  Anne»  would 
have  chosen  amidst  these  opposite  views,  may  perhaps  to 
some  appear  hard  to  determine. 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  without  intrigue, 
without  cabal,  without  soliciution  on  their  part,  have 
been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  legislative  body.  They  have,  since  their  acces- 
sion, dispbyed,  in  all  their  actions,  the  utmost  mildness, 
equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution.  Our 
own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments,  ourselves,  have  go- 
verned us  ;  and  if  aught  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only 
blame  fortune  or  ourselves.  What  a  reproach  must  we 
become  among  nations,  if,  disgusted  with  a  settlement  so 
deliberately  made,,  and  whose  conditions  have  been  so  re- 
ligiously observed,  we  should  throw  every  thing  again  into 
confusicm ;  and  by  our  levity  and  rebellious  disposition, 
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rove  ourselves  totally  unfit  for  any  state  but  tJiat  of  abso- 

e  slavery  and  subjection  i 

The  greatest  inconvenience,  attending  a  disputed  title, 

,  tltai  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 

e  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  rtm 

directly  into  a  civil  war  and   rebelbon  ?    N^ot  to  mention, 

that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  ttiany  laws,  most, 

_«rc  this  time,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  greJt  part  of  the 

)n,  have  begotten  -i  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  to- 

^dent  of  their  jiresent  j>ossession  ;    So  that   now  we 

I,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtain  the  end  of  avoid- 

3  disputed  title. 

lo  revotuiioti  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever  M .  E 
ble,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  lo  abolish  our 
a  and  incumbiunces,  tn  which  the  interest  of  sn  many 
ersom  is  concemeJ.  And  j  revolmion  made  by  foreign 
:es,  is  a  coiit|uest :  A  calimity,  with  wliich  thu  precari- 
:e  of  power  threatens  us.  and  whid)  our  civil 
senaions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circumstaucce,  to 
Bfing  upon  us. 


f 
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It  is  not  with  fonn*  of  governmmt,  w  with  other  anifi- 
hl  contrivances  ■,  where  an  old  enf^  may  be  rcjecte^i, 
F  wc  c»n  diwover  another  mfiie  acnirutc  and  con^modi- 
lu,  or  where  iriak  may  saibly  be  made,  even  ihougli  the 
KCCM  be  doabtful.  An  est:ibliEhed  govcromeu  hu  on 
ifinite  advunnge,  by  that  very  cimrnntancc  of  its  beutg 
fctabliahed  ;  the  bulk  of  maukind  beifl);  governed  bj 
Jiontyi  not  reaeon,  and  never  annhming  amhortty  tu 
hy  thing  that  has  not  the  recomtnendation  of  antitniity. 
'  To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  hS^t,  or  try  experiments 
e]y  upon  the  credit  of  suppnted  argument  and  philo- 
I  never  be  (he  part  of  a  wiie  magistnie,  who 
KU  bear  a  reverence  to  wliu  cwne&  the  marfct  of  age  -, 
■i  thouglv  he  luu)'  attempt  lotne  improvement >  for  the 
iUblic  goodj  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovuioni.  as  much 
S  po&sible,  to  the  oncieiu  fabric,  and  pnserve  entire  tbt 
Kef  pillars  and  supjiorts  of  the  oonwfclboo. 
'Hie  mathcmaticiiitw  in  Etmpe  have  been  miKb  divided 
meemipg  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  thoit  cora- 
tedtOQsfm- ssiling -,  xnd  Huygens,whciL3t)jutdetennined 
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the  conlroversy,  is  jusdy  thcmght  to  have  obliged  the 
learned  as  well  as  cooimercial  world ;  though  Cofannboi 
had  .sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the 
tour  of  the  world,  without  any  such  discovery.  At  one 
form  of  government  must  be  allowed  more  perfiect  than 
another,  independent  of  the  manners  and  hunxHin  oF 
particular  men  ;  why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and  in- 
accurate governments  seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sodety, 
and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish 'a  new  system  oF 
government,  as  to  build  a  vessel  upon  a  new  construction? 
The  subject  b  surely  the  most  worthy  oC  curiosity  of  any 
the  wit  of  man  can  possibly  devise.  And  who  knows,  if 
this  coniroveray  were  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of 
the  wise  and  learned,  but,  in  some  future  age,  an  oppor- 
tunity might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  prac- 
tice, either  by  a  dissolution  of  some  old  government,  or 
by  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  world  ?  In  all  cases,  it  must  be  advan- 
tageous to  know  what  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  kind, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  constitution  or 
form  of  government  as  near  it  as  possible,  by  such  gende 
alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  dis- 
turbance to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  dissertation 
on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such  disquisitions 
both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refor- 
mation in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary. 
Of  this  nature,  are  the  Rejjubltc  of  Plato,  and  the  (//^pu 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.     The  Oceana  is  the  only  valuable 
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odd  of  a  commonweahh  that  has  yet  beea  offered  to 
e  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  th«e. 
,  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwitig  men,  of 
hatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  cm  ploy  id  em. 
■eenSf,  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men  will  won 
3  the  an,  which  was  practised  in  ancient  Rome,  of  con- 
Riltng  their  possessions  under  other  people's  names  1  till 
:  last,  the  abuse  will  become  so  common,  ihat  they  will 
row  off  even  the  appearance  of  restraint.  Tlnrillif,  the 
■tatia  provides  not  a  sufficient  security  for  liberty,  or 
B  redress  of  grievances.  The  senate  most  propose,  and 
e  people  consent ;  by  which  means,  the  senate  have  not 
toly  a  negative  upon  the  people,  but,  what  is  of  mndi 
Mter  consequence,  their  negalive  goes  before  the  voles 
r  the  people.  Were  the  King's  tiegative  of  the  same 
iture  in  the  Englisit  constitution,  und  couki  he  prevent 
ly  bill  from  coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  ab- 
ilute  monarch.  As  his  negative  fbllon-s  the  votes  of  the 
Etuses,  it  is  of  little  consequence  ;  Such  a  difference  U 
lere  in  llie  manner  of  placing  ilie  same  thing.  When 
popular  bill  has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to 
irity,  all  its  convenJeocies  and  inconveniendcs  weigh- 
1  and  balanced ;  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the 
^nt,  few  princes  will  ven'urc  to  reject  the  unani- 
un  desire  of  ilie  people.  But  could  the  King  crush  a 
(agreeable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time 
I  the  Scottish  parliuineni,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the 
tides],  the  British  government  would  have  no  baLuice, 
Br  would  giitivances  ever  be  redressed  :  And  it  is  certaui, 
U  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not  In  any  government 
u»  new  laws,  so  mu<.h  m  from  neglecting  to  remedy  the 
uses  which  fiequcntly  rise  ^om  the  old  ones.  A  go- 
emment,  says  Machiavel,  must  often   be  brought  bock 
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^it^ongiiial  principles.  It  appean  thro*  tbaff  indw 
Oceana,  the  whole  legislature  may  be  saicf  to  rest  ip  the 
senate ;  which  Harrington  would  owp  to  be  an  incoo* 
venient  form  of  goveniinent»  e^iecially  after  the  J(grarim 
18  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  govermnentj  to  wbida  I  ea^na^  p 
theory,  discover  any  considerable  ohiectiop* 

Let  Great  Britain  9nd  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of  eqosl 
extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  eachcouni^ 
into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the  coqiitj 
proposed  to  be  erected  intoa  commanweakb»  be  of  qriiif  < 
'  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the'nuoiher  of  cqnnrics ; 
but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it  be  of  greater  '; 
extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  parishes,  or  throw 
more  parishes  into  a  county,  than  increase  the  number  of 
counties. 

X4et  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  the 
countyi  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds  in 
the  town  parishesi  meet  annually  in  the  parish  church) 
and  chuse,  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the  county  for 
their  member,  whom  wc  sliall  call  the  county  reprtsM' 
iati'ue. 

Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  after  their 
election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  chuse  by  bailee, 
from  their  own  bo4y»  ten  county  magistrates,  and  one 
senator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  confboo- 
wealth,  100  senators,  1 100  comity  magistrates,  and  10,000 
county  representatives.  For  we  shall  bestow  on  all  sena- 
tors the  authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on  all  county 
magistrates  the  authority  of  county  representatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endow- 
ed with  tlie  whole  execuiive  power  of  the  com- 
monwealthi     the  power  of  peace  and  war,   of  giving 
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orders  to  generals,  admirals,  and  ambasndors,  and,   la 
short,  all  the  pn.-rogatives  of  a  QritUh  Icing,  except  hi* 

jet  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particular 
mtics,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  ot*  the 
commonwealth ;  die  greater  number  of  counties  deciding 
the  question  ;  and  nhere  these  are  equul,  let  the  senate 
have  the  casting  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  In  the  senate  i  and 
though  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  .senators  insist  and  protcxi,  it 
!nt  down  to  the  countk^.     The  senate,  if  ihejr 
Me,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  th«  law  tlteir  reasons  ftir 
eiving  or  rejecting  it. 

kcause  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 
inty  representatives  for  every  trivial  law,  ihat  may  be 
ptisite,  the  senate  bave  their  choice  of  suiiding  dowu 
t  bw  cither  to  the  county  magistrates  or  county  rcpr»- 
ptatives. 
"he  magistrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  ihcm, 
,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  submit 
p  aflair  to  their  determination, 

Vbetlier  the  law  be  referred  b;  the  senate  to  the  coqu> 
i  magistrates  or  representatives,  a  ci^y  of  it,  and  of  the 
^(c's  reasons,  mnst  be  sent  to  every  representative  eight 
s  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  asscmbUng,  in  order 
IcLibeiute  concerning  it.  And  though  the  determin»- 
D  be,  by  the  senate,  referred  to  the  magistrates,  if  live 
esentaiivcs  of  the  county  order  the  magUirates  (o  as- 
iblc  the  whole  court  of  representatives,  and  submit  tbe 
^r  to  their  determination,  they  must  obey. 
l£ithcr  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
,  to  the  senator  of  the  cuimty,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
h  proposed  to  the  »eiutt ;  .ind  if  live  counties  concur  in 
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the  same  orders  the  bw,  thoagfa  refined  by  the  se- 
natej  mast  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  re- 
presentatives,  as  b  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
conntiesa 

Any  twenty  coontieSf  by  a  vote  either  oF  their  magU 
strates  or  representatives,  may  thrdw  any  man  out  of  all 
public  oflioes  far  a  year.  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years* 

Xhe  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  membfr 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,not  to  be  re^ekct- 
ed  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out  twice  in 
a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  far  three  weeks 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatives. 
Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a  conclave,  like 
the  cardinals  ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  such  as  that  of 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  chuse  the  following  magis- 
trates ;  a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  presides  in  tlie  senate ;  two  secre' 
taries  of  state :  these  six  councils,  a  council  of  state,  a 
council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a  ' 
council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admiralty, 
each  council  consisting  of  five  persons  *,  together  with  six 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  a  first  commissioner. 
All  these  must  be  senators.  The  senate  also  names  all 
the  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  sena- 
tors or  not. 

Tlie  senate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these,  but  must 
re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
sufirage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
session  and  sufirage  in  all  the  other  councils. 
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liThe  council  of  religion  and  Inrntng  inspects  ih«  uni- 
sities  and  dergy.     That  of  trades  inspects  every  tbing 


any 


aflect 


That  of  laws 
inferigr  i 


inspects 


all 


!  abuses  of  law 

t  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  muniapal 
t  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  discipline, 
magazines,  stores,  &c.  and  wlien  the  republic  is  in  war, 
exuimnes  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  cooncil 
oi  admifaky,  his  the  some  power  with  regard  to  the  navy, 
together  with  the  nomination  of  the  nptaim  and  all  Infe- 
rior officers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves, 
except  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate. 
In  oiiier  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to  the 
senats. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
cennclls  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its 
meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 

the  court  of  compititurs ;   which  is  thus  coDstituted.     If 

any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  luve  more  votes 

t     than  s  third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate  who 

^^■l  most  voles,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes  iii- 

^^nablc  for  one  year  of  ^11  public  offices,  even  of  being  a 

^^Bftiirate  or  representative:    But  he  takes  liis  seat  in  the 

court  of  competitors.     Here  then  is  a  court  which  ma* 

sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometimes  have 

)  members  at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year 

T  of  compeiitort  hai  no  power  in  the  com- 
gnweaiin.  it  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  accounts, 
B  the  accusing  of  any  man  before  ibe  senate.  If  the 
nte  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may,  if  they 
)fae,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magbtrates  or  repre- 
L.  I.  3  M 
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«mativc%;    VpQo  tKit.aff6tl» 
•entadvos  meet  ontbe  dajqipoiBttd  bf 

wfakh iMunbcr  amy  sonrtw k ttdadod.  XlwM^todift 
Dannber  of  dOO»  meet  m  the  capibdi :  aid  fafkig  tilt  jmnm 
accmed to  a  iici«r4riiL  ..i    ...  .    A^ 

The  court  ok  njmpfiiiMfi  mj  |npoee  wif  tav  'Mt  ifei 

to  tho  niigiitfit>Bi  or 

senate  bj  a  vote  of  the  comty  takea^pfracotiB  dieonit 

of  UMBpCUtOffli;  r  /  /.^   .  ..'.-* 

The  aenate  fxiiae«ea  all  the  jndicadm  andioiitj  of  Aft  A 

House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  finom  the  infierior 

■ 

courts.     It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancellory  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  Idnd  of  republic  within  itad^ 
and  the  representatives  may  make  bye-lawsi  wbiA 
have  no  authority  till  three  months  .after  they  are  voted. 
■  A  copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every 
other  county.  The  senate^  or  any  single  coonty,  may, 
at  any  time,  annul  any  bye-law  of  another  county* 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  British 
justices  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  &c. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  <tf  all  the  offi* 
cers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
before  the  magistrates.  They  pass  the  accompts  of  all 
the  officers ;  but  must  have  their  own  accompts  ezamtn- 
ed  and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  represen- 
tatives. 

The  magistrates  n^ime  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  ihft 
parishes. 


I 


.\ 
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The  Presbyteriaii  gOTernmiim  is  emUished  t  and  iht 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod  of 
all  Uie  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistraten  may 
take  ai)y  cause  from  this  coitrt,  uid  d«leniiiiie  it  ihetu- 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  siupend  any 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  establi&hed  in  imitation  of  ihat  of  Swis' 
serland,  which  being  well  known,  we  shall  not  insist 
upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addition, 
that  an  amiy  of  SO,OOU  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by 
rotation,  paid  and  encamped  during  ^x  weeks  in  sum- 
mer i  that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
known. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  coloneb  and  down- 
wards. Tlie  senate  all  upwaixls.  During  war,  the  ge- 
neral appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  com- 
mission Is  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs.  The  magistrates  may  break 
any  oiEcer  in  the  county  regiment.  And  the  senate  may 
do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service.  If  the  magis- 
trates do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  general's  choice, 
they  may  appoint  another  officer  in  the  pbce  of  him  they 
reject. 

AH  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magistrates 
ami  a  jury.  But  the  senate  can  nop  any  trial,  and  bring 
it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate  for 
any  crime. 

The  jirotector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state, 
mtb  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  pos- 
ted, on  exiraorUinaty  emergencies,  of  dUuurinl  power 

f  six  moMlu. 
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The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condelmied  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  wary  no  oflker  of  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  tivil  office  in  th6  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  We  shtU  tftU  LondoO}  may  be 
allowed  four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  foor  counties.  The  representatives  of 
each  of  these  chuse  one  senator,  amd  ten  magiitntes. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  fbrty-fmir 
magistrates,  and  four  hundt^  representatives  The 
magistrates  have  the  same  authority  as  in  the  coimtief . 
The  representatives  also  have  the  same  authority; 
but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court :  They  give 
their  votes  in  their  particular  county,  or  division  of 
hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  number 
of  counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter.  And 
where  these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting 
vote. 

The  magistrates  chuse  the  mayor^  sheriff,  recorder,  and 
other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  represcntati\-e,  magistrate, 
or  senator,  as  such,  has  any  salary.  ITie  protector,  secre» 
taries,  councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  cor- 
recting all  inequalities,  which  time  may  have  produced 
in  the  representative.  This  must  be  done  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the  rca* 
son  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are 
go^  enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them 
in  rank  or  habitation ;    and  therefore,  in  their  parochial 
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mcetingsi  will  [K-otMbljr  chuse  the  best,  or  awlj  the  beat 
re{)reientauv« :  Uut  they  are  wholly  un^c  for  couiffjr- 
l^tingsi  and  for  electing  iuio  the  blghcr  o^es  of  the 
fllblic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  oppor- 
ffity  of  deceiving  then)- 
K^en  thouswid,  even,  though  they  were  not  annuallf 
,  are  a  basis  iargi;  enough  for  any  &c«  govern- 
ing. It  U  tn^,  the  nobles  tn  Poland  arc  oiore  i 
,000,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.     But  as  po 

s  c;ontinuc5  there  in  the  same  persons  and  fAinilUi 
s  nukef  them,  in  a  manner,  a  JiSerent  nation  from  tlU 
jWiDpIc.  BetiiJe^,  the  oo^^s  are  i^wvn  united  under  a  few 
IfA^i  of  families. 

All  free  goyerpiofnu  fxma  conast  of  two  councils,  a 

lesser  and  greiier  i   pr,  in  9^r  words,  of  a  senate  and 

people.     The  peopk,  as  Harrington  obaervf^,  ,vpuld  v 

wisdoRi,  without  the  waate :  Tk^  »ena(B.  w»thoi«  t 

people,  would  want  boncsiy.  ^ 

^^mIV  Urge  assembly  of  1000,  for  instance,  to  represe 

^^K., people,  if  allaw^  to  debate,  would  fall  into  liisor- 

^^K. .  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negative 

^^Kki  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  nejpuve,  that  before 

^^ftUition. 

^^^^crc  therefore  h  an  mconvenience,  which  no  govcrn- 

meot  lv>s  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest 

to  be  retoedied  in  the  world.     If  the  people  debate,  all 

^^uiin£)sioQ  I    If  they  do  not  Jebate,  xhey  can  oidy  re- 

^^HT  i  and  then  the  senate  carvex  for  tbetrt.     Divide  the 

^^P^tU  into  many  tepante  bodies ;  and  then  they  may 

^H|Sue  with  sa^y,  and  every  inconvenience  seem;  to  b? 

prevented. 

Cardinal  d«  Rclz  says,  tlut  all  numeroiu^usetnbliesi 
however  compustnl,  are  mere  mgb,  ao^  swayed  in  their 
2n  3 


^a^ 
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■ 

dtbatcs  D^  tw  wilt  iuuQvb*  *  aIus  wi^  liiid  oonfifinu 
fay  dailr  experience*  "When'  m  absuidiiT  sliifcet  4'  moB* 
ber>  he  cohtieTs  it  to  fab  iieighboitr«  and  -to  49D»  dU  die 
whole  be  uifccted*  '  Scij^nntte  this  gmt  bodj  %  wtd 
dunig^  every  member  be  onlj  of  ihiddling  tense)  it  is  iMit 
pffobiblei  that  anj^  thing  bdt  reason  can  pivfnl  oivcr  die 
whole*  luflueiic^  and  eaanijple  ben^  renoveof*  good  Sflne 
win  always  get  the  better  of  bad  amoi^  m  nnmbcr'cf 
people. 

■  ■ 

Therri  are'  t#o  diing*  to  be  jJuardiM  against  in  eicff 
iik§i9 :  Its  cbmhinaf  Hinf  and  its  dit  i&iiDn.  'itsoonliBaDBli 

■  ■  ■ 

is  most  dangerons.  And  against  this  inconirenicBce  tit 
have  provided  the  following  remedies :  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual  dec* 
dons  \  and  that  not  by  an  midistingaished  rabUe,  like  the 
English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fbrtmie  and  education. 
2.  The  small  power  they  are  allowed,  lliey  have  few 
offices  to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  given  by  the  magi- 
strates in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  compedtorS) 
which  being  composed  of  men  that  are  their  rivals^  neat 
to  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  in  theSr  present  ntuadon, 
will  be  sure  to  take  all  advantages  against  them. 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented^  1.  By  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  su{qx»e8  a 
combination  in  a  separate  interest^  it  is  prevented  liy 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  S.  They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  b  true,  when  sm- 
other member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the  coontyi 
they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him :  Nor  is  it  fit  tlief 
should ;  for  that  shows  the  humour  to  be  in  the  people, 
and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill  conduct  in  public 
afiairs.  4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a  senate  so  regularly 
chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  supposed  fit  for  any  dvil 
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office,      ll  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  senate  lo 

form  some  genera]  rcsohnions  with  regard  to  ihc  dbposing 

^■f  offices  among  the  mombers  :    Which  resolutiuns  would 

^^■t  conJtne  them  in  critical  tunes,  when  extraordinary  parts 

^^pB  the  one  hand,  or  cxtnordinary  stupidity  on  the  other, 

appears  in  any  senator  j  but  l!iey  would  be  sufficient  to  prr- 

veni  intrigue  and  taction,  by  making  the  disposal  of  the 

^^^ccs  a  thi:\g  of  course.     For  innincc,  let  it  be  a  reso- 

^Hpion,  That  no  man  shall  enjoy  any  office  till  he  has  »ai 

^^■tr  years  in  the  senate  :    That,  except  ambassador)^  no 

^^mn  ihall  be  in  office  two  yrars  following  ;    Thjt  oo  man 

shall  atuin  the  higher  office*  but  through  the  lower :  Thai 

no  man  shall  be  protector  twice,  Sec.     The  senute  of 

Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  st-nate  can  scarcWy 
«Ver  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people  ;  and  tlierefoic  it 
malce  the  senate  absolute  with  regard  to  theu ; 
•   there    could  be  no  secrecy  or  refined  policr. 
without  money  tio  alliance  can  be  executed  ;  and 
■  senate  is  still  sufficiently  dependent.     Not  lO  meniioa, 
E  the  legislative  power,  being  always  superior   to  ihe 
Kcutive,  the  magistrates  Or  repre«encaiitci  tnay  iater- 
t  whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  governmeiu  h  the  op- 

n  of  interests :    But  that,  though  In  the  mm  svr- 

nble,  breeds  endless  factions.     In  the  foregoing  plan, 

s  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  hami.     I'he  cwt- 

witorr  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  »aiate  ;    They 

|ve  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  ai>peali»g  to  th« 

t  )i  necessary,  likewise,  to  [nevent  both  camhination 

ll  division  in  the  thouiind  jiiagisiraces.     This  U  ilw.' 

tdj  bjr  the  separuipn  of  {ilaces  and  ixit«i-cst^ 


; 
/ 
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^—  Hr*  **"t  "*'~p''f  TftJT  imffinnti  thririlnTiiiiiliiMt 
on  the  UM>00  ilor  thdr  /rifpriom  fffves  tv  dbc  «^  fww 
po«e.  •  ^     ^        .     .,  ,:... 

Nor  is  that  all ;  lor  t^  10,000  jgiqrTCpiiW4h».poHfr 
whenever  they  jde^se  %  and  not  only  when  fiiegr  aU  pkwb 
but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  pleaie  I  vfakh^riU  hi||m 
npon  the  very  fint  smpidpn  of  a  aa|wral».  iimwaatt. 

The  10,000  aretooJargeab(kly.eitliartif(i«ritff  «r  di- 
vide, except  when  they  meet  in  one  phefb  woAfHimim 
the  guidance  of  ambitioiis  leaders.  Nnr  tn  mmtipp  rlwir 
annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  die  pnpjrjjjhsi  wii 
Ov  anv^  ooosiucvatHMi* 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  govemioefit  in 
the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under  the 
eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great  force 
from  without.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  a  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  anr^ulled  either  by  the  senate 
or  another  county ;  because  that  shows  an  opposition  of 
interest :  In  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itsel£ 
The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  best 
determine  what  agrees  vnth  general  interest. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these  orders 
are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  that  any  free  government  will  ever  have  security  or 
stability.  » 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistntes  have  no 
rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or 
public  spirit.  The  salaries  of  the  French  judges  amount 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for  their  offices. 
The  Dutch  burgo-masters  have  little  more  immediate 
profit  than  the  English  justices  of  peace,  or  the  mem- 
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lot-  liie  home  ef  cemmeos  ianamij.    6u(  ictt  imy 

lU  suspect    ihu    tbis    irould    beg«t  negiigeoce    in 

the  aUmiaittntJon  (wUkU  is  liitle  u>  be  feared,  concider- 

iag  the  natund  ambition  of  nianldnd},  let  the  ina^trsites 

Juive  competent  salaries-     The  tenuors  have  acwsG  to  w 

my  honourable  ;tiid  Uicnuive  o£c£s,  ilui  theti  atlend- 

cir  nenls  )iot  be  bought.     There  is  little  aiteodtoce  rc- 

lired  of  l  he  rep  res  en  m  lives. 

Tbai  tike  ibcegoiag  pisun  oi  govenimeni  is  praciicaUe, 
I  one  can  doubt  who  canwders  tjie  'rexmblana;  that  it 
an  to  tkr  cc>nuiioiiiv«jlilt  uf  the  Uiiiied  Provinces,  h 
Sib  and  renowned  ggvemment.  Ths  altennJons  in  the 
esent  scheme  seem  sli  evidently  for  tile  better.  1.  The 
iiuion  is  more  equtd.  2.  The  tuilimited  {Mwer 
F  the  burgo-matteni  in  the  towns,  wiuch  forms  a  ptr- 
ici  audstocrafy  in  the  I^utch  c  amnion  weaith.  is  corteoed 
y  a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to  tlie  peopie 
le  ;tRnual  elw:tiau  of  the  couuty  representatives.  3.  litK 
^tive,  which  every  province  ai)d  town  baa  Upon  tiie 
'bole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic,  with  regard  loalitaooat, 
tacc)  Uid  war,  and  the  iin|>osiiiofi  of  tdJtes,  it>  bcire  re- 
icn-ed.  4.  The  co untie:*,  in  the  preieni  plan,  iirr  not  to 
tdependeat  of  ench  oijicr,  nor  do  ihey  form  separate 
EKiias  so  much  as  jhe  seven  pi-ovinccs ;  where  the  jea- 
pujr  uid  envy  of  tlie  siJi^Uer  provinces  and  tnwos  against 
ir  grcMter,  particttiarly  Holland  und  Anutcrdajn,  have 
Vquently  disturbed  the  guvcritmunt.  5.  J^irger  pais«rs, 
lough  of  the  salest  kind,  ^irc  intrunied  torh«  tviiiiie  nun 
IC  Sutes^^reneral  possess  ;  by  which  nieaiK',  the  I'oriner 
tty  bctvme  more  expeditious  dttd  secret  in  tiiuit  :esohi- 
ons  than  it  is  [wssible  for  the  iMier. 
'Ilie  chief  alcerations  ihai  coitid  be  made  oo  Lbe  UKtish 
pvornmeni,  in  order  to  bring  it  lo  the  a.Mt  (lerfect  modri 
r  4tnited  motnichy,  seem  (o  be  tbc  lollowiug.     >frjf, 


• 


»; 


vtnbifmadt  «iiiMi;.^i'iiMMM^  Ai>iiAfii»iMi  «C«ift. 


•  mmmammxtii 


noMwA^  Tliri  itfrnmlm  irf  ilm  h'lyii  ifcmd  iMgy  i  ip.  hi 
niied  to  dme  or  fbnr  hmiiiwri  y  Thfr  iiia  afci  Km^^ 
ti^^h»»doring  Bfei  aiyl  jpj^p  »lw>  dha.  riMiMi  < 
tliiktMm  hmmImk)  ad  w«nuoMPi&aid]kdkM(| 

I  intf  rtiif  TTiri  r^°r^''  fc'-n     By  ifch  ■■—  iji 

crtdki  abaici0i»  tkid4il«tM  in  ikt  mdon^  nd  «i4|y 
torbulent  leader  in  the  hooie  of  coounons  migfat  betifasi 
off|  and  connected  bf  interest  with  tlit  house  of  pecn 
Sack  an  aristocracj  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  Jnth  to 
the  monarchy  and  against  it.  At  present,  the  balance  of 
«Qr  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  theabiUdo 
and  behanour  of  the  soverdgn :  which  are  Tariabk  and 
onoertaun  circumstances.  » 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  comeUed, 
teems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniendee*  Fir^  It 
removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften,  die  partittof 
cmrt  and  comttry.  Secondhf^  The  Idng's  personal  charactsr 
must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  gqvemmtnr 
Tlurdfyj  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  persoa, 
who  wiU  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  miUtia,  in  ordtr 
to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  sunding  army* 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the  fUse- 
hood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state,  such  ss 
France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a 
coiAmonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  government  cia 
only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory.  The  cosmravy 
seems  probable.    Though  it  b  more  diflScuk  to  Ibnn  a 
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f^ublican  goTemment  is  an  excensWe  country  than  m  a 
tbere  is  more  ftcility,  ■when  once  if  U  f^rmei,  of 
■ving  it  steady  and  unifbrm,   without  tumult  and 
Ctiofi.     Ii  it  not  easy  for  the  dUtant  parts  of  a  large  slate 
►  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government  •,    but  they 
Sily  conspire  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single 
,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize 
B  power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may 
■lablish  a  monarchical  government.     On  the  other  hand} 
k  city  readily  concurs  in  the  »me  notions  of  govemmeat, 
tural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
axncss  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  as- 
each     other.      Even    imder    absolute    princes,    the 
mbordinate  government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican  j 
while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical.     Bui 
these  same  circumstances,  which  facilitate  the  erection  of 
mmonweakhs  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more 
id   uncertain.      Democracies  are  turbulent.     For 
r  the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  snult 
Hrties,  either  in  iheJr  votes  or  elections  ;  their  near  hlbi* 
^tion  in  a  city  will  alwaya  nuke  the  force  of  popuUr  tides 
currents  very   sensible.      Aristocracieit    are    better 
lapted  for  peace  and  order,  and  accordingly  were  most 
Klmired  by  ancient  writers  ;    but  (bey  are  jealous  and  op- 
In  a  large  government,  which  is  modelled  with 
asterly  skill,  there  is  compass  and  room  enough  to  refine 
e  deinocnic;r,  from  the  lower  pco^ile  who  may  be  ad- 
Diittett  into  the  first  elections  ur  first  concoction  of  llw 
rommonwealth,  to  the  higher  magistrates,  who  direct  all 
;  movements.     At  the  same  lime,  the  parts  arc  so  dis- 
it  and  remote,  that  it  b  very  difficult,  eitlier  by  intrigue, 
rejudicc,  or  passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measum 
X  the  public  interest. 
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would  be  ittunoitri.'  I^tlhw^  JMt]|fiit^c<h^[90ftfi|^ 
clamatioo  on  the  ODMlle^fMfMls  of  tiw»»  n«» 
Jinveri      Tht  v^rld  ilittlf  prabaHr.»>;fi«fc';iiiiin^^ 
Such  consunung  plignfn  iniy  ame  Bf  fiapUll«ivl»  i«wi  a 
perfect  govemmgnt  ^tmtk  ptiy^<»  its  nrigW^ptg^    Wn 
knov  not  to  idiat  lifg^  «feithaMm»>  or^  fitbir  nyliiiq 
i^rdinai^aMiwme&tsof  Aebunmji^^  nmyMMpopt 
men»  to  the  neglect  of  all  ortUr  apd  fftaki^^gmA    Wkan 
diflfervnoe  of  mtereft  kiwmovedf  iiUsiai^ 
aUe  fiKtioas  often ariae,  firoHf  peRnodiinrwriir  fosiitjt 
Parbapf  nut  may  groirtoebe  Jdjpriagttsf  jj^aoat  aacaaale 
political  machine,  and  diaorder  fts  motions*  ]jBstl7».eztcnp 
6ive  conquests,  when  pursued,  must  be  the  ruin  of  every 
free  government ;   and  of  the  more  perfect  govenuncnti 
sooner  than  of  the  imperfect ;  because  of  the  very  advaOf 
tages  whidi  the  former  possess  above  the  latter.    And 
though  such  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  fundamental  law 
against  ccmquests,  yet  republics  have  ambitj^oK  as  well  ai 
individuals,  and  present  interest  makes  men  .foagediil  rf 
their  posterity.     It  is  a  sufficient  indtement  to  human  en^ 
deavours  that  such  a  government  would  flousish  for  maof 
ages  ;  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man, 
that  immortality  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  re- 
fused to  his  own  productions. 
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NOTES 
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NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 

.vE  taken  it  for  gronied,  aCc«r«Hii»  to  the  siippfwtian  of 
hi^rel,  that  the  ancJelK  Pi.-rBinn«  had  no  nobility;    (hough 
3  !s  iT.'tsun  to  susjitct,  ihni  the  Florptilinc  spcrtKify,  vha 
IS  M  have  btCTl  better  acqMaiiited  UfiJi  ihf!  Koman  Ui&n  thr 
Sck  authors,  was  mistaken  in  ihi*  particubr.     Thr  nwri;  an- 
cient  Persians,  whose  mintiers  are  dencrlfafd  by  XetioptaM, 
,      were  a  free  people,  and  Iwil  ni/bility.     Their  »itifttt  «efo  pt*^ 
to^vrnl  even  after  the  extending  nfiheircontiunt^Bn'ltbn  ronw- 
^^Hni  chatigu  of  their  gorcnimeni.     Arniiti  ineiKiom  thetn  in 
^^Phul'  time.    De  crpcd.  A!ex.   lib.  ii.      fliotnrinm  nim  uproh 
^^tel  t>f  (he  pereons  in  cnrnnantl  m  Inert  «€  fiittlily.     TypramrB, 
who  wa*  gcniral  of  itie  Mede»  und^r  Xerxw.  wa*  of  the  rart  «f 
Ac!uniene«.  Herud.  lib,  i-ii.  cap.  iJ2.     .Arliich.nus,  wlmilireciwl 
•  cutting  of  the  eaual  about  mount  Atbns,  was  of  the  same 
dly.       Id.  cap.    U7.      MejabyicaS  was  oiie  of  the  »cven 
'-  Persl^ia  who  ctuwpiretl  o^aimt  tbt;  MagL     His  *.il, 
rAs  was  ill  the  highest  eiNninnnd  lintK-r  l)«ritu,  mil  de- 
I  BibylMi-  u  hiiit.     Hi*  gianltton.   Megabyzusi  com- 
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manded  the  army  defeated  at  Marathon.     His  great-gnndiQQ, 
Zopyrus,  was  also  eminent,  and  was  banished  P>eraia.     Herod, 
lib.  iii.    Thuc.  lib.  u    Hosaoes^  who  commanded  an  army  in 
Egypt  under  Artaxerxes,  was  also  descended  firom  one  of  the 
f  seven  conspirators,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zri.  Agesilaus,  in  XoiophoiL. 
•  Hist  Gn£c.  lib.  iv.  being  desirous  of  making  a  marriage  be- 
twixt king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a 
Persian  of  rank,  who  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys  what 
family  Spithridates  Ls  of.     One  of  the  most  considerable  in 
Persia,  says  Cotys.     Ariseus^  when  offered  the  aorereignty  by 
Cleacchus  and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too  loir 
a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  miany  eminent  Persians  would  nerer 
endure  his  rule.     Id.  de  expcd.  lib.  ii.     Some  of  the  familiei 
descended  from  the  seven  P^rsia^  above-mentioned  remained 
during  Alexander's  successors;    and  Mithridatcs,  in  Antiochus' 
time,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  be  descended  from  one  of  ihem, 
lib.  V.  cap.  43.     Artabazus  was  esteemed,  as  Arrian  says^  i»«k 
w^ttTti  Ti%^m%  lib.  iii.     And  when  Alexander  married  in  one  day 
80  of  his  captains  tu  Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly  wai 
to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  most  eminent  Persian  families. 
Id.  lib.  vii.      DiodoruB  Siculus  says,  they  were  of  the  most 
noble  birth  in  Persia,  lib.  xviL     The  government  of  Persia  was 
despotic,  and  conducted  in  many  respects  after  the  eastern  man- 
ner, but  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  extirpate  all  nobility,  and 
confound  all  ranks  and  orders.    It  left  men  who  were  still  great, 
by  themselves  and  their  family,  independent  of  their  ofBce  and 
conmiission.     And  the  reason  why  the  Macedonians  kept  to 
easily  dominion  over  tliem  was  owing  to  other  causes  easy  to  be 
found    in  the    historians;    though  it  must    be    owned    thst 
MachiaveVs  reasoning  is,  in  itself,  just,  however  doubtful  its  ap- 
plication to  the  present  case. 


NOTE  [B.]  p.  45. 

By  that  influence  qfthe  crown,  which  I  would  justify,  I  mean 
only  that  which  arises  from  the  offices  and  honours  that  are  at 
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e  dUposnt  of  ihe  crown.  As  tii  private  bribery,  it  may  be 
nsidemt  iii  ihy  nam*  liglit  u  lin>  practice  of  cmployiQi;  ■piw, 
'hich  n  scarcely  juaulittbie  in  a  gotxl  minister,  and  is  iufunfiua 
a  tisui  one :  But  to  be  a  sjiy,  or  to  be  comipiral,  is  alnjyt 
ruinuiti  under  all  iniitislere,  and  i»  (o  be  legartlcd  as  a  tbune* 
B  priMtitution.  Poljbiu*  juiwly  esteems  ilu-  |iecu)('<;-y  tn- 
.ence  of  die  icnsic  tuid  oeiuar*  to  bn  one  ot  the  rtsgular  add 
rntitutional  weights  which  pn-servcd  ttie  balance  of  th« 
>n]an  governmeot.     Lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  01. 

J  9«r,  in  pan;  for  it  ia  a  rul^  enur  M  imagine,  that  the 
■Is  were  as  great  friends  to  loliratioit  ai  [be  En^ilii^  •» 
I  are  at  present.  The  laws  a^iuit  external  luperBtitioik.. 
nong  tlto  Romans,  were  w  ancient  u  the  time  of  the  twelve 
blee;  and  the  Jews,  m  well  U  Chriatiaiu,  were  somrtimei 
inislied  by  ibem;  though,  in  general,  iliese  law*  were  Dot 
{orou»]y  executed.  Iiiinicdiaiely  alivr  the  conquest  of  ■  'aul, 
cy  furbwl  all  but  ilic  itaiiveti  to  be  initialeil  intu  ihu  rehgiua 
f  thi^  Uniid* ;  and  this  waa  a  kind  iif  persecution  In  aUuui  ■ 
■mm y  after  this  oumjui-st,  the  emj^enu  (.'Uudiusqniir  dbollebed 
^  supemition  by  penal  iawi ;  which  would  bovc  Iteeii  a  very 
|rie*»i>*  persecution^  if  the  imiution  of  ihe  l(<iiniui  muuwrs  jiad 
pt.  bcfore-baitd,  weani.'d  ilic  GauU  trom  iheir  aii<.ieut  pr&- 
Klicu.  buetoniuS  ia  riia  Claadii.  Pliny  ascribes  the  sboli- 
011  of  thi-  Druidical  liupemi lions  in  Tiberius,  probably  because 
im  enipenir  liad  taken  soiua  stepa  tuwartis  rcMniiuing  tluns 
&b-  xx\.  cap.  i.)  T'ltis  is  an  nistance  of  ilir  uiuai  cauiiou  and 
aodtf.ition  of  tbe  Knntaiw  in  sucli  castNi  i  and  very  diliriem 
ppm  itiL'ir  violenL  and  Muiguinary  metlioil  of  Uvuiiitj  Ihe 
lbri«li.ins.  Hence  we  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  tltalthueeturioti* 
Mcutions  uf  0iri'ti{inuy  were  in  Bonie  cneaaKo  oivmg  to  the 
Upniilent  seal  itnd  bigotry  of  the  tirst  propat^atoiaof  iliaisectj 
1  Ecclesiastical  biitory  allonN  us  many  reasons  to  ciuifinit 
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Tut  cmoiB  lonmri  lis  tiAi  if  tiiv  Jiihqijto  |rt^ik^ 

pttOplD  of  till  OfllDlfc     OilgilH  LMMtiflfltf^iyte  W^f 

f    duni^  tin  thoy  bttnfel  <fHpi>irtlrf  widi- v  feiMJir 
fUgum  ofjqiMcli,  ttys JModonll  flhtalwi^  U* 
*wiM^»  hii  ywnnwwi,  wij^  «i»tfoi#  ilBipiil4  hirf  a 
2        feet  upoQ  tbe  aiidiaioe.\'^b.  xiL  p*  106.  tx 

It  k  in  Tain  thflrafim  for  mod^ni  onton  tp  plisad  tliB  mub  of 
tbeir  hMnn  as  an  apologjr-ftr.  dMir  tame  parihtmiacet,  b 
would  be  itiange  pnjiidioa  in  fiiToar  af  anftiqiaity,  noi^lo  alknr 
a  Britnb  pailtanmit  to-  be  aannrally  aopOTibr  in  jaagnwal  md 
delicacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 


NOTE  [E.)  p.  126. 

If  it  be  adced  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  Ibregoing  pria- 
ciples  the  happiness,  riches,  and  good  policy  of  the  Chineie,  who 
hare  ahvay.s  been  goTemed  by  a  monaicfa,  and  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  a  free  government;  I  wonM  answer*  that 
though  the  Chinese  gorermnent  be  a  pare,  monarchy,  it  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds  firom  a  pecnlianiy 
in  the  situation  of  that  coumry  :  They  hate  no  neigfaboun,  ex* 
cept  the  Tartan,  fW>m  whom  they  were,  in  aome  measor^ 
secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  famous  waH, 
and  by  the  great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By  this  mean^ 
tnilitary  discipline  has  always  been  much  neglected  amongi 
them ;  and  their  standing  forces  are  mere  militia  of  the  #ont 
khul,  and  unfit  to  suppress  any  general  insurrectien  in  coumntt 
so  extremely  populous.  The  sn  ord,  therefore,  may  propnfty  be 
said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  whichsasafficieai 
restraint  upon  the  monarchy  and  obliges  him  to  hy  bis  mutdmmy 
or  governors  of  provinces,  under  the  restraim  of  general  lawi^iB 
•rder  to  pnsvent  those  rebelli<»is,  which  we  kain  from  hbttiy 
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to  fam-e  keen  so  fr*t(iieal  ami  lianguiout  in  that  govenuurut. 
tNirlu^M  a  pure  mcwurcby  of  this  kiud.  were  it  litlod  for  di-tcncv 

lilM  foreign  eoemici,  wuuld  be  iho  beat  of  all  govcrnmoins. 

having  both  the  tranquillity  ktumJiu]{  kingly  powur,  luul  liir 

xinstion  Hnd  librxtj  of'populu  nawmbliicfc 


WeitE  I  iiiit  afraid  of  npfR-aring  too  philosophical,  I  nhoubl 
uoiml  my  ruail«r  of  that  funoiu  doctrine,  suppOKcl  to  be 
Jly  pfOTod  in  modem  times,  "  That  taatet  and  culaun,  und 
&1I  other  seimblt:  ()a»iitiet.  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  bal  merely 
in  the  serwes."  TTie  caw  is  the  same  with  beamy  and  de- 
imuiy,  virtui!  and  vice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  otf  no 
lore  from  the  reality  of  the  biier  (jualitiea,  than  from  liutt  of 
te  tnrmur ;  nur  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  crities  or 
inraliUs.  Though  colours  w«ro  allowed  to  lieonly  in  the  eye, 
tnild  dyer*  or  pamterB  e*»!r  be  le*i  regarded  or  esteemed^ 
here  in  a  sufficient  uliirormity  in  the  senscn  and  fueling!  of 
mnkuid,  tn  make  all  time  qnalitie*  the  obj<.-et»  uf  art  and  rea- 
Ni  ing,  and  to  have  the  grcalciit  inlluence  on  lite  and  niAiuier^ 
iildas  it  inccnuin,  that  tlta  diicovery  above-meniiuDrdiniiatti- 
il  phlloBophy,  makes  no  alteralinn  on  MUoa  and  conduti ;  why 
louUl  a  like  discovery  in  morul  philoMphy  moke  any  alleratkia ! 

NOTE  [G.l  p.  1=11. 

The  Sceptic,  pcTlrapf,  carrier  the  lontieF  too  far,  nhm  he 
tnitt  all  phikiaupbiciil  topic:i  iukI  refleciiuiu  to  iheic  t^vo.  There 
:cm  to  be  oiben,  whoao  truth  is  undeniable,  and  wbme  naiur»l 
sidency  i>  to  tranqailtixe  and  when  all  ihe  paasiona.  Pfailoso- 
hy  ga-edily  scizn  ihew;  itudies  ihem,  weight  them,  commiu 
mu  to  the  memory,  and  faiuiiiarizes  them  to  the  uiiuil:  And 
mi  iBflnence  on  trnipcn,  which  arc  thoughtiiil,  ^ntle,  and 
uderaW.  may  Iw  cnnstdcrftbli!.  But  what  b  their  influence, 
nu  «riU  ny,  if  the  lcmpi:r  ho  aiitecc<lenily  dtspoied  afW  tl« 


£46  iioniT»nBnMri^oijaiiB. 

MiM  minBer  M  tte  to  «riiidi  dky  pMi^  Tkej 

iiMiy»  fttHMl^  Mtifjf  tfatt  tonpoV  sHnranAhit  win  ifiM%%j' 
which  il  UMjr  wIMtifa' utt  mmAmi  ifMb  nraro w% sicMr^B'*' 
MDpltt  of  ndi  friuliMAkd  idlecf^ 

•  jB  K  HOC  oraiiiVDK  eray  cononn  bh  cooobmbb  mr 
Then  why  eory  •B^uody  ? 

2.  ETHyone  httkiioini  ilk;  andllMfek  aconpcMUmi 
throughout    Why  nflftbeeoiittitedtMidiBpnKai) 

S«  Cottood  dimlfm  th6  mdn  doUi  or  tto  gopd  tBd  ds  iHt 
ibd  levels  erary  dring.  ^         '^     • 

4w  Hetllh  and  hnwdr  dL  The  foU  ef  Unto  cwnqMMei^ 
except  tfaeee  be  aflteied.  j  • 

5*  How  iDniy  other- giwdfliiiipniifv  IP 'Then  wl^teiMMli 
fMroneiU^ 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  com- 
plain ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  favour 
by  flattery.  Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  lifts.  Human  natorr 
admits  it  not 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that 
depend  on  me  ?  Yes :  .The  first  choice  does.  Life  i^ike  a 
game :  One  may  ehuse  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrees 
seises  the  proper  object 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolatioD, 
which  time  infallibly  brings  to  every  afflictioiL 

11.  1  desire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I  may  possess  many 
fine  objects;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &c.  How  many  fine 
objects  does  nature  ofller  to  every  one  without  expence  \  If  en- 
joyed, sufficient  If  not:  See  the  dlect  of  custom  or  of  tem- 
per, which  would  soon  take  off  the  relish  of  the  lidies. 

12.  I  desire  fame.  L^  this  occur:  If  I  act  well,  I  shall 
have  the  esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the 
rest  to  me  ? 

These  reflections  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  oc- 
cur not  to  every  man :  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  diey 
persuade  not  every  man.    But  perhaps  they  do  occur  lo  and 
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prisuaJe  most  meu;    wlieu  tiusy  coiuiJcr  humtui  life  by  a  gr- 

lerul  .-iml  calm  siiivey  :  But  wberu  any  mai,  allixtiiig  iiiciJcui 

ippttiw;    when  p-its>i(H)  is  aurakeiieJ.  fancy  agitato],  example 

raws  iind  counsel  ur^;    the  philoaopher  is  Iwi  iii  the  man, 

tl  Iw  aevka  in  vaiu  tor  tlut  ptTsuasion  which  before  wemKi 

o  Rno  anil  unshakea.     What  remedy  lot  this  inconvenience } 

liiil  yourself  by  a  fretguent  pcnital  of  iho  imimaining  monil- 

;  Hare  recourse  tu  ihe  learning  of  Ptutarth.  tlic  iinagiiiation 

S  Lucian.  Uie  uloiiuence  uf  Cicero,  the  wit  of  S>encca,  the  g»i- 

'my  of  Monraigiie,  tlie  sublimity  of  Shuftesbui'y.     Moral  [ins 

bepta,  so  coucheti,  strike  deep.  aaJ  fortify  the  mind  agsinn  tbc 

f  pasdiiin.     But  Iruat  not  altogeiher  to  externul  iiiil : 

by  liiibii  Mil]  study  aciiuire  iJiat  philusuphicnt  i«inpv-r  wliicli 

Otfa  gives  fur):«  to  reflettioik,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of 

[nitr  happiness  iiukpendeiit,  tiikeiofTthe  i^dg«  from  nil  disor- 

srly  pouioiis,  and  trHiv]uilli£es  the  roiitd.     Dcapise  not  ttiusv 

;  but  confide  not  tui  mudi  ia  ttiein  neither  i  11  nli»s  nature 

a  been  favourable  in  ihc  temper,  with  which  she  has  endoteed 


NOTE  [H.]p.215. 

pr  is  a  vayiug  of  Meiuiader.  k^„  reM-»mi(  af  » ..  rx.T«.  9m. 
H  yu—''  an  Mea  apud  Stobaeum.  It  it  a-A  m  the  fMyj.tr  rsta 
T  God  10  uiakc  a  poiile  lo/dia:  The  coniruiy  obscrvaitOtt 
^tli  regarJ  ;d  the  manners  of  soldiers  lake*  place  in  our  days. 
Tbis seems  lo/ne  a  presumption,  that  iheandeniaoivMl  all  thcji 
L  and  civility  to  bookn  and  study;  for  which,  indeed. 
Midler's  life  ia  not  so  well  calculated.  Company  uud  the 
■  iir  Kpliere.  And  if  there  be  any  politeness  to  be 
J  from  conipaiiy,  ihcy  will  certainly  have  a  considcraliW 


NOTE  [1.]  p. '2l,r 

LTlioughull  tnankind  haw  a  strong  propensity  lu  religiou  at 
Ain  inm»  ;md  in  ceitagi  dispositions i    yei  are-ilwre  tew  or 
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none  who  have  il  to  that  degree,  and  with  thu  constancy,  which 
isreiiuis  i  support  the  charartcr  of  this  profeaaion.  It  must, 
therefore,  i  ppeo,  that  elercyinen,  being  <lnmn  from  the  com- 
mon mass  mankiitd,  as  peciple  itre  tn  other  eoiploymenis,  by 
the  view!  profit,  the  greater  pan,  thmigh  no  uheistn  or  free* 
"  ',1  "      ."  on  |Kirtieular  <N:ca,Mona.  w  feiga 

.  time,  pomesed  of,  and  to 


jsded  with  til 
thrii*  mitvl*  eng 
must  not,  lik*  < 


r  ami  aerioiisneis,  even  whtn 
jgion,  or  when  they  hare 


occiipntiiHu  of  life.  They 
give  scope  to  their  nalonl 
inovcmmts  a  lusl  set  a  guard  oTer  their 

Iwks,  and'  dinorderto  soppon  thevHK- 

mtinn  pnid  tnem  oy  tRc  Tntiltttmle,  they  must  rtot  only  keep  a 
remaritahle  remre,  bnt  ratiat  promole  thnitpirit  nf  niiprmilliwi. 
by  a  continued  grimace  and  hypoeriay.  Thifl  diMtnolMiao  of- 
ten destroys  the  candoar  and  higennity  oT  the^  temp^,  mai 
makfg  an  irreparable  breach  in  tkir  chancter. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  powcaaod  of  a  temper  more  nt- 
ceptibte  of  derotion  than  usual,  so  that  be  has  but  little  occsmd 
for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  cfaaractef  of  his  profetnon,  it  is  a> 
natural  for  him  to  over-rate  this  advantage,  aodto  think  that  it 
atones  for  sfwy  Twlabi  e(  Merality,  tlwt  fmjuendy  be  b  not 
more  TirtaoBS (han  the  hypocrite.  And  tbougb  few  dtun^p&ij 
avow  those  exploded  opkiions,  ihat  every  tUi^  m  laojfW  M  fie 
soinff,  andfW  tkey  afowe  haveptvperiy  iit  llieir  gooA;  yet  may 
we  observe,  that  these  prrndples  lark  in  erery  boBocn,  and  repre- 
sent a  zeal  [at  religions  observances  as  so  i^reat  a  merits  that  it 
may  compeaaate  for  nuny  vices  and  BMnnitia.  Ttnaobserva- 
tion  is  go  common,  that  all  pntdent  men  ara  on  their  gamri, 
what  they  meet  with  any  otttaonliiiBryappearaBoa  ofnfigin; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  confeas,  that  there  are  wmoftX' 
ceptioiis  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  probity  and  sapentiliBiw 
or  even  probity  and  fanaticum,  xtB  not  akogether  and  in  eray 
instance  incon:^>Btible. 

Most  men  are  ambitioUa;  bnt  tbeambatieoarolfaerMtMuqr 
cammooly  be  tattsfied  by  nrcalHng  in  their  p 
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tion,  aoA  thereby  promotiDg  the  intcfcsU  oi'tocicty.  'Hic  Am- 
bilion  of  the  clei^y  can  often  be  salisfieil  <inly  by  [>romotinf 
ignontncv  and  lupt-r^itinn,  aiicl  implicit  faith  and  impious  Trwds. 
AaJ  having  got  nhu  Art-hinwdes  only  wanteil,  (n»aiely,  ann- 
ihnr  world,  wi  which  be  could  tbc  his  engines]  no  wontler  ihcy 
Ukove  thia  norlil  at  tlieir  pleawiv. 

MutiiR.'n  \\»vc  an  ovnrMeriUD^  concpil  of  themsrlvB;  but 
tiac  have  n  {tnculiiu'  lemptntion  10  that  viix,  wliu  stv  reganlnl 
with  9uch  venmtiiini,  and  arv  cvrn  dccnml  sftu'tii,  by  the  igne- 
nai  muhitiKlc 

M«M  mnn  arc  upt  tu  bi-BT  a  particuW  regard  for  nit^ntbcnt  uf 
tbrir  owl)  pr«li:«iir>n ;  but  su  a  lanyi^r,  or  phvMcian,  or  mor- 
vhuu,  data  t^uch  of  ihrm  fellow  out  hi«  buiiiiwej  itpftrt,  tlic  in- 
lcnst»  of  men  of  thvx  pmrewiom  arc  not  m  closely  uiiiird  as 
the  mlfTntx  of  L-lri^mim  of  the  saam  rrJtg!un ;  whtrv  tltu 
whole  body  gains  by  ihn.-  voneratioti  pair)  to  their  nnttmon  tc- 
iit^ji,  ami  by  the  siipprrssion  of  antagonists. 

l-'cvf  men  taa  bear  conirodictim  with  paticnor ;  bill  the 
clcrj^  too  often  pnicted  eren  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  thii  hi-ad  : 
Uecau^-  all  ilicir  cmtit  and  liveliluKNl  d<?|M:nd  upon  the  bcli«f 
which  tboir  opuuons  niiwt  with ;  and  ihcy  alonu  prncnd  to  a 
tliviut!  and  (nipeniatut»l  authority,  or  iumt  auy  colour  fur  tfpre- 
tnntin^  Their  nntngonists  ax  impious  and  profimi'.  I'hc  Odium 
Thtologkum,  or  'riieologicai  Hatred,  ia  notrd i:vrji  to  a  provrrb. 
and  mcanilhntdugrceof  rancour,  which  u  the  muiit  furious  atu) 


Rpvuige  in  a  naliinil  passion  tu  mankiod  ;  but  liceins  to  rrigti 
with  the  grvaxna  force  in  piicsti  and  women  :  BccauH!,  being 
deprived  (A  the  iuuiieiiiatc  exertion  of  aiiger,  in  violence  and 
contbal,  tliey  arc  npt  to  faacy  thrrfiwlycs  despised  un  that  ac< 
count !  ami  their  pride  sttpporta  their  vindictive  diaposiiion. 

Thui  luaiiy  uf  the  viccw  ul  human  ualurc  at«,  by  6xed  moral 
caiMCA,  intlancd  in  that  proteigion ;  and  thoogh  tievcral  indivi- 
duais  ncape  tlw  ctmingiun,  yet  uU  wiae  goTenuncnts  will  be  on 
tlK-ir  (tuani  u^uii<«  tite  aiu  niput  of  u  aocirty,  who  will  for  ever 
combine  into  ooe  fnciinii ;  and  while  h  octii  aa  a  wciety,  nUl 
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for  ever  be  actuated  jby  aailiMim,  prides  levcig^  ndapcne* 
eating  ipirit.  < 

The  temper  of  roKgion  b  gntve  aadieriiNia;  aadtfab  it  the 
character  racjaired  of  prieiii^  which  4iiiainfli  tiieni  to  lanot  nuee 
of  decency^  and  onminewly  ptigfmti  imigidarily  and  BAeaBper- 
anoe  amongit  them.  The  gaietjr,  mich  kei  tho  f  ■oiatM  ef 
pleasoreiyianotpenmttedinfhBtbodjr;  and  tUa  Tirtao  i%  per* 
hape»  the  only  one  whidi  they  oane  t»  AA  piofiiatwai.  hie* 
ligioas  indeedy  feonded  en  epecaliiive  ptiuciplei^  and  nhne 
pvMic  diacoonee  make  a  part  of  idifpoua  8eiTio%  k  may  rin 
he  euppoeed  that  the  ckrgy  will  havre  a  eoneideraMa 
the  leamii^  of  the  tnnea ;  dMMgb  it  k  certain  tittt  their 
ioekxioenoe  willahnqfabe  gieeler  than  their  pieikiencyia 
reasoning  and  philoeophy.  Bat  whoever  pooKaaea  tfie  other 
noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meekness,  and  moderation,  as  very 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or 
reflection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing 
the  strong  eflect  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law,  that 
no  one  should  be  received  into  the  sacerdotal  office,  till  he  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  The  living  a  1a3nn*a 
till  that  age,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the  character. 

NOTE  [K.]  p.  216. 

Caesar  (de  Bello  (waliico,  lib,  \.)  says,  that  the  Gallic  horns 
were  very  good,  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  vil 
that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  some  German  cavalry  with  Gallic 
horses.  At  present  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  bad  horses  of  all 
kinds  as  France :  But  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war 
horses.  This  may  beget  a  little  sunpicion,  that  even  animab 
depend  not  on  the  climate;  but  on  the  difierent  breeds^  and  on 
the  dcill  and  care  in  rearing  them.  The  north  of  fingisDd 
abounds  in  the  best  horKs  of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the 
worM.  In  the  neighbouring  counties,  north  side  of  the  Tvreed, 
no  good  horses  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.     Straho,  lib.  il 
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{{«cta,  in  a  gtnnt  measure,  the  influence  of  citmaies  upon  niyii. 

|ll  it  custom  anj  i;ilucation,  say*  he.     It  it  not  from  natun, 

t  the  Atheiiiaiu  are  k-anied,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant, 

d  the  ThL-ban«  loo,  who  are  still  nearer  neighbours  to  itic  for* 

Even  the  diflerence  of  animoja,  bo  adds  dependi  not  iin 


NOTE  [L]  p.  21'/ 

,L  Roct  ur  suciuty  amiilxt  a  gTi:aier,  ■in  c<imm<Hily  imM 
^lar  in  their  morals ;  because  thry  arc  ronre  remarked,  and 
e  fault*  of  individuals  draw  diiJiongur  on  the  whole.  Tlw 
Bly  exce)(tion  to  this  rule  i^  when  the  supcratitiun  and  prcju- 
11  of  the  lar^  society  aix  ao  strong  a;i  to  throw  an  infamy  011 
e  smaller  society,  independent'  (if  their  morali.  For  in  that 
!,  having  no  character  either  tn  save  or  gain,  tbcy  becnmu 
Kleu  of  their  hchaviuur,  except  among  theuis«lte». 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  Q1-2. 

^  J  Jill  apt  to  luspect  tlie  Negroca  b>  be  naturally  inl'crior  to  the 

X.     There  Karccly  ever  was  a  riviliaeil  nation  of  tliitt 

mple:(inn,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action 

|r  tpecitlation.     No  ingenious  mantifactures  amongst  them,  110 

k  no  tcieucos.     On  the  otlier  hand,  the  moW  rude  and  bar- 

IS  of  the  Whites,  sudi  as  the  autient  tieroiaiu,  the  preanu 

tats,  have  still  aomethin-;  eminent  about  them,  in  tlieir  va* 

Mr,  form  of  govi^niiuent,  or  some  otlier  particular.     Such  a 

Bifbrm  and  umstant  dilli^rence  could  not  happen,  to  so  luajiy 

ninuica  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  distinc- 

a  betwef^i  tiieae  breeds  of  men.    Not  to  mention  our  culoniet 

c  Nugro  slaves  dispcncd  all  over  Europe,  of  whom  oonc 

T  discovered  any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  peo- 

!,  without  education,  will  itart  up  nmongut  us,  and  distinguiih 

n  every  profession.     In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk 

ic  Negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  ;  but  it  is  likely  ha 

I  admired    for  slender  uccomplii^hincnli,  tilce  a  pumil  wh« 

Beaks  a  few  wonls  pliunly. 
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NOTE          p.                            ^^^H 

as  well  as  any  other  passic-  -    »*-i'  -'ny  seiui  noi  to  d««fl  »    ■ 

much  rai  these  melancholy  ^.cuons  iis  the  poets,  who,  iboagb    ^ 

they  copy  evciy  moI                           i 

1  breoM,  yet  pass  ffuickty     V 

over  the  agreeabl.        ..                       i 

inUant;  andiflh. 

igh.  it  BsureloaflectsDd     M 

deliijht  the  ^>«ctB                   „,        1 

::aii  fiimish   to   the  poet  a      1 

tarkty  of  gcenm  „„            ou  i 

■niimmtt,  eai'epi  diMR«,      ■ 

urror,  or  anxi-                        r  ,          i 

A  nitxfauinn  it  wcnM    M 

with  Kccurity,             fc_ .    «ruif r  rt«om  for  BCiion.                   ■ 

NOTE  [O.]  p.  275. 


Thk  more  aucient  Roauns  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all 
their  neighbour*:  and  in  old  Latin,  the  tmn  Mottit,  expfoMd 
both  a  itranger  >ad  an  eiMny.  Thia  ia  reswiAed  by  Gcen ; 
but  by  him  is  ascribed  to  the  haimnl^  af  his  iBCMton,  «b> 
■oftened,  u  much  ai  possible,  ths  denoaunaticiii  of  od  atoay, 
by  caUing  him  by  the  tame  appeUatko  which  a^pufiari  a 
itianger.  De  Off.  lib.  U.  It  b  bowerer  much  more  pnAiaUe, 
fnma  the  maraxn  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thoae  peof^ 
wai  so  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  itnngen  as  ■^MTri-s 
and  call  them  by  the  same  nttow.  It  ii  aot,  beaides,  eepai^ga 
with  the  most  common  maxmu  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  my 
state  should  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  fn^ly  tjK,  or 
prcaerre  any  such  Kntimtats  Ak-  then  as  the  Ronan  onw 
wooid  ascribe  to  his  aaf^stara.  Not  to  mention,  lint  the  early 
Romans  really  exercised  |riracy,  as  ire  leBjtn  &om  tlieir  fitit 
bcaties  with  Carthage,  pnMrved  by  Pelybin^  lib.  in.  and  con- 
sequouly,  like  the  Sallee  and  AlgeriiK  ratei^  iSffe  actaaliy  Wt 
«rar  with  most  natioas,  and  a  Strac^^  am)  an  aMny  me  wiA 
them  ahnoitiyiMfiymoas. 
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NOTE  [P.]  p.  300. 

A  rniVATB  sokllcr  in  ibi-  Romnn  iiif^mtry  had  a  dennrins  a- 
ly.  Komewhttt  Ivss  tliaii  rightpen*:^.  The  Riim:in  efn<'i-F  ':rr<  hnd 
intmanly  25  k^gions  in  pay,  which,  allomng  5000  riwii  in  a 
gion,  xaekes  125,000.  Tm.il.  Ana.  lib.  t'r.  It  i»  ituc,  tht're 
^ere  also  suxHiariei  to  the  legiona ;  but  lh«Sr  nambira  nro  uii- 
TUun  as  well  as  llwir  pay.  To  coiwitler  imly  the  li'gioiuries, 
le  pay  of  tlwjirivaw  men  coulH  not  exceed  1,600,000  pxuiiill. 
How,  the  parlmmcnc  in  ibe  twt  w:ir  ciimmoiily  .ill-w"!  for  the 
leel  2,500,000.  Wc  have  thcrr-furc  &00,000  over  for  tlie  of- 
tcere  ftivi  olher  expena-s  <i(  the  ituman  legimis.  ThirtP  vm 
nhavebeeu  bui  Tew  officers  iii  the  Ri'mmi  armies  mcotnp'l-)n 
if  what  are  employed  in  nil  our  rnodtni  troops,  ev.'ij.i  s-iroe 
Iwist  coqm.  AimI  these  ofliccre  hnl  very  Biiiall  pay  ,  A  i-.uiu- 
rion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  common  nulilirr.  Arui  at  the 
Ktldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.)  b'-iiglu  iheir  own 
dothes,  arnu,  tcnt«,  luul  biiggage ;  thiv  mii«t  -Aivt  ilitiiuii^-  con* 
■Iderabty  tho  other  chargt's  of  the  nrmy  Sr>  little  cxpiinHiTo 
ras  ihai  mighty  govenmieirt,  and  wi  eiwy  wtu  its  yoke  ovw  the 
rerid.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  iiAltir^J  conclunun  ftvta 
he  (bn-gning  ralmlaiioru.  For  rarney,  nftrr  the  um'jneM  of 
Igypi,  neemit  to  have  beeii  nearly  in  as  g;re&t  plenry  nt  Rome 
>  h  U  Kt  present  in  the  richest  of  the  Eampean  Iciiigdanu. 

NOTE  [Q.]  p.  .S05. 

The^e  facts  I  give  upon  the  authoriiy  fif  M.  <lii  Tot,  in  hi* 
^JUctioia  Potiiiqua,  an  author  of  reputaiioa  Tiiou^li  I  mud 
lOntcn,  thai  the  facts  which  he  oilvuncc*  on  other  necaKiuiu.  at« 
so  suspicious,  uaio  m^ke  \m  authority  less  in  ihU  matter. 
fjowcver,  the  e;eiieral  observation,  thai  the  augnicnlinij  of  th« 
money  m  France  does  not  at  firsi  proportionahly  augment  ih* 
priced,  is  certainly  just 

By  the  bye,  this  sccina  to  he  one  of  the  be«  reanuns  which 
CBD  he  given,  for  a  gradual  and  univcraal  increaac  of  the  deno< 


minatioii  of  money,  thou^  it  hiis  hi-cn  cntiiiely  orerioabedm 
all  those  TolumM  which  have  b««n  wriiteu  on  that  question  by 
Melon  du  Tot,  and  ParU  dc  Vcrfley.  Were  all  our  money,  for 
iiMance,  rccoined,  ant  a  penny's  worth  of  silver  taken  fiom 
evury  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every 
thing  that  caaUi  huvc  bt-eii  buiigbt  by  tlw  uld ;  the  pnces  of 
everv  thing  would  thereby  be  inwmihiy  diminishMl ;  fbnign 
trade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  circulation  of  > 
great  number  of  pound*  oiid  uliilling*,  would  rrrvive  bouh>  in- 
crease and  encourageuicnL  In  executing  sudi  a  prvjcrct,  it 
would  be  i>eiier  to  make  the  new  shilling  pasi  for  2i  halfpoioe, 
ill  order  to  prusorvi;  the  illusion,  and  to  make  it  bu  taken  fnt  the 
.  aamc  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  rvi|uinl^ 
by  the  continual  wearincr  of  our  'thillinfp  aivJ  sixpences,  il  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King 
William's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  tn  the  old 
•taodard. 

NOTE  [R.J  p.  333. 

It  must  carefully  be  remariced,  that  throogfaout  this  diaoxuK, 
vrhererer  I  ^leak  of  the  level  of  numey,  I  mean  alway*  iu  pro- 
porticnal  level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry,  and  skill, 
which  is  in  the  several  states.  And  I  assert,  thai  whei«  these 
adrantages  are  double,  triple,  quadruple^  to  what  they  are  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  the  money  iniallibly  will  also  be  double, 
triple,  and  quadruple.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  obstruct 
the  exactness  of  these  proportions,  is  the  expence  of  tranqMrting 
the  GomnuMtities  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  this  ezpeoce 
is  sometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  com,  cattle,  cheese,  batter  of 
i)erbyslure,  cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  so  much  as  the 
manufacture*  of  Londoa  draw  the  money  of  Derbyafaire.  fiat 
this  objection  is  otdy  a  se«ming  one :  For  so  far  as  the  tranport 
of  commodities  is  expenure,  bo  far  is  the  communication  be- 
tween the  places  obstructed  and  imperfect. 
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NOTE  [S.]  p.  384. 

I  H*VE  heard  it  hn*  bcrai  cumputeil,  tbat  all  tlic  crrditon  of 

I  public,  natTTcs  awl  foreigners,  amnuiii  only  to    17,000. 

e  mtke  a  figure  at  present  on  tlieir  incomi! ;  but  in  case  of 

c  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  iiistant,  Li-cumu  tbf  linwit, 

rell  as  the  most  wrcichcd  of  Uie  |M'0{>lr.     The  dignity  and 

irity  of  the  luuled  gentry  and  nubility  'a  much  bfiter 

and  would  render  ilic  contention  very  uncijiiBl,  it  iTer 

Q  to  that  extremity.     One  wonltl  incline  lo  assign  to  ihli 

a  very  near  periixl,  such  as  iialF  a  century,  hail  not  our 

1^'  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  fotuid  fallaciouit 

c  duration  of  our  public  cre<lit  90  much  beyond  all  rcaiian- 

e  expectation.     When  the  astrologers  in  France  wore  enry 

r  forcttlting  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  "  Tlteae  fellows,"  aay» 

"  must  be  right  at  lasL"     We  shall,  therefore,  be  morn 

ktioua  than  to  assign  any  precise  date  ;  and  shall  content  our- 

trea  with  pointing  nut  the  event  in  general.     . 


NOTE  [T]  p.  308. 

■CoLUMBLLA  says,  lib.  iii.  cap,  8,  that  in  Ejityjit  and  AInca 
b  bearing  of  twins  was  (reijiicnl,  and  ''vrn  customary  ;  gtmini 
WthifamUiaTVs,  oc  pane  mIrimeM  tinu.  If  (his  «vns  truei,  there 
a  physical  dilTercnce  both  in  countries  and  agi:s.  For  travel- 
%  make  no  such  remark*  on  tliese  countries  at  present  Od 
b  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  northern  nations  mcii« 
As  those  two  countries  were  provinces  of  ilie  Roman 
■Iplte,  It  U  dHBcult,  tliou^  not  altogether  absuni,  to  suppow 
It  such  a  man  tu  Columella  might  be  mittakcn  witli  regard  Id 


h 


NOTE  [V.]  p.40*, 

Epi)t  122.     The  inhuman  sporta  exhibited  at  Rome,  may 
jumly  be  cmuideml  loo  as  an  efiect  of  the  people's  contempt 
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for  sUvei,  and  <raa  also  a  pn^t  causv  o(  thr  gm«'nl  u^nnuniqr 
of  Uieir  princes  ami  rulcn.  Who  can  rrad  tltr  accountE  of  tin 
amphiiiieairical  cnwrtainmenu  without  hormr  I  Or  who  b  sur- 
prised, that  the  axiptxon  slwuU  treat  ihat  pet^le  in  the  am 
way  the  people  treucd  their  mfrrion  t  Onc'x  humanity  is  ^  . 
to  renew  the  1-  '  " '      "  ~  'igul^  that  the  peof^  h«4 


but  om  I          

blow,  U            ^  EV 

,-     .t  be  pleased,  by  a  &ia|^    1 
'moiMeis.    Vou  nuy  llank    1 

to  theR. 

a  nmsier,  (to  wit.  tW  miU     * 

and  mere 

your  exar.^.                ™ 

but  he  filled  urfn.  , 

e         e  of  learning  cnieltj-  from 
^  iho  beginning  of  his  nign ; 
ardi;    and.  no  dnub^  ww     — 
._  ^1^-.  (if  till- biirhiimwiobjecb,!*   ^ 

cniiiiilerjhiv  improv. , 

which  he  had,  fram  hii  tnfanty,  b«en  accoBtmned. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  40T. 

Asanrutwaa  tbe[uiDeofdvegaiu>,aiid  iwnu  of  the  «pe( 
without  any  correlatiTe,  this  fbmu  a  strong  preMunptioa,  tl 
the  latt«-  were  by  far  the  least  numerous.  It  is  an  a 
obaerration  which  we  may  form  upon  language,  that  iriKietiro 
related  parti  of  a  whole  bear  any  prqtortioa  lo  each  other,  in 
miinbers,  rank,  or  cmsidetation,  there  are  alwayi  cmdHiTe 
tenns  inTenled,  which  answer  to  both  the  pana,  and  ofnM 
tbrir  mutual  relatitm.  If  they  bear  aoproportiaa  to  each  othei; 
the  term  b  only  inrenled  for  the  les^  and  marks  iu  diMinrtVia 
from  the  whole.  Hius  man  and  teoaioM,  wuur  and  tenMt, 
father  and  ion,  primx  and  ndgect,  ttrtrnger  and  eititat,  an  coi- 
relatiTe  terms.  But  the  words  teamat,  carpenter,  tmtk,  tailar, 
&c.  have  no  com^Mndent  termi^  which  expraii  thcae  whs 
are  no  seamen,  no  tarpoilen,  fcc  Languages  difler  my  mach 
with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this  diatincti<m  ob- 
tains ;  and  may  thence  aiSxd  very  strong  inferences  ooncenung 
the  manners  and  cuslmns  of  difiennt  nations.  The  mililaty 
government  of  the  Roman  empenna  had  exalt«d  the  mii^aj  » 
high,  that   they  balanced  all  the  other,  .ordan  6f  thp  jtak. 
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a  mila  and  pagaaa  beuinw  rdaure  umM ;    %  thing,  till 
,  unkivm-n  to  allcien^  mid  "till  »o  ti>  niodtm  lanpi>g«% 
iKodcm  supeniiiion  cxalteil  tlie  clei^  tn  bigh,  that  Ui^y  over- 
balanced till!  whulc  stale :   Hrncav/ir^  and  taili/  arc  U'TtiU  op- 
posed  ill  all  modem  langnagt« ;  Mnd  in  these  aloiit^.     And  fraiu 
Lgjlie  fuime  prmclplea  1  infer,  ihai  if  the  niiml<i-r  vf  slavM  bonght 
^^w  the  Romam  from  ttrcigu  countiiea,  had  uot  cxmmely  ex- 
^^Kcded  ibwe  which  wtrc  b[«d  at  home,  txi-na  woulil  have  had 
^^l  correlatife,  nhich  would  have  expressed  the  former  species  of 
»UwuH.     But  llu-ic,  it  would  M'eiu,  composed  ilic  niiiin  buly  of 
ihe  anciral  oUves,  uid  the  latter  wert:  but  a  lew  exceptions 


¥ 


NOTE  [Y.]  p.  4m. 


"  NoH  temere  ancilln  ejus  rci  cauMcocnporantaratpariam." 
Oigtal,  Ui.  r.  tit.  3.  ik  hxrtd.  prttt.  far.  27,  The  fnllowing 
UsU  are  to  thf  isaac  purjioiK,  "  Spadonrmmorbosum  non  nac, 
"  iK<)ue  viiiusum,  veriu*  raihi  videtur ;  *ed  Kutiuin  esse,  sicult 
"  ilium  ({ui  uniim  Icsticiiliitn  linbrt.  <^<ii  rtium  i;«ii.-mrr  potcikL" 
p  Digfit.lib.  ii.  lit.  I.  de  ailUiiio  eifkio,  lex.  0.  §  2.  Sin  autem 
r*  qtiis  ita  spado  sit,  ut  tam  neceaiaria  |iars  corpotia  pciutn^abnit, 
E*  morbosus  est"  Id-  ks  7.  His  inipotcoce,  ii  s«ciu§,  was 
■|Bly  regarded  so  fur  as  lii»  liealtii  or  life  might  be  aficctcd  by 
liL  In  other  rcnpccts,  ho  wat  full  sa  raluablc.  The  sauw  rea- 
AMiing  is  empluyrd  wilii  rrgaid  to  female  kIavc*.  "  Qiuvntur 
^r  de  ea  mulierc  tfun;  semptr  murtuns  puril,  aii  truirbosa  mf  el 
^Batt  Sabinus,  si  vulva;  vitio  L<jc  coatingit,  werboKun  ene." 
^BL  kx  14.  It  ba3  <.'veu  been  duubtbd.  nhclhcr  n  woniAn  prC|^ 
Hpiit  wu  nivrbiil  or  vitiated ;  and  it  in  dclcrmiiiod,  that  dm  is 
Hound,  not  on  accouot  uf  the  value  »f  Iter  iilfkprinj;,  but  because 
^■ii  tlie  natural  part  or  oHicc  of  womru  to  ln-ar  children.  "  8i 
^B  tnulier  priF^niuts  vencrit.  inter  [iniiu»  cunveiut  kuimo  enuiesK. 
^B  Maximum  eiiim  iu:  prmcipifuni  miinus  ft&minanini  sccipcre 
^Vbc  taeri  concrptum.  Fui-r|)«rdju  i)uii<]iie  naiiuin  esw* ^  si  mo- 
^Vdo  nihil  extrimeciEt  aet.'edit,  tjuod  corpuK  tjns  in  alifiusm  fo- 
^Pletutlinem  imimuer«t.    De  stenii  Calins  distingnereTrebaU- 
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"omdidi^iitaintamtferiika^  amitat;  a  vkio  coqMW 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  410. 

ThB  pVlKbCe  Of  MBVlDlf  gl^BSt  lOIIIf  of  nM^ 

one  had  near  rehttoni^  wat  oonmon  in  Oreeoa  m  wdl  m 
Romo;  as  we  may  galher  from  Locian.  Thia  {incfieepie- 
Tails  mvch  leas  in  modem  timea;  and  Ben  Jotmaon^  Youova 
is  tberenNne  afanost  entin^  cxtnded  nom  ■■■■■■■iit-  ■wiIm»^  laa 
aiiits  better  the  mannen  of  those  thnea. 

It  may  justly  be  thonj^  thatthefiberty  of  divoroeainBflBM 
wasanodierdiaooarageaMnttomarriagi^  SndiaiKnclioe|»»- 
▼ents  not  quarrels  from  kumonr,  hut  rather  increases  them; 
and  occasions  also  those  from  interest,  which  are  much  more 
dangerous  |and  destructiye.  See  farther  on  this  head.  Part  L 
Essay  XVIII.  Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  andeoto 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration^  as  of  some  moment 

NOTE  [AA.]  p.  420. 

Plin.  lib.  xriii.  cap.  3.  The  same  author,  in  cap.  0.  says, 
Verumque  fatentihus  lat\fvndia  perdidere  Italiam ;  jam  zero  tt 
frorincias.  Sex  domi  semisseni  Africa  possidebant,  cum  tnteife- 
cit  eos  Nero  princeps.  In  this  view;  the  barbarous  butchery 
committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  perhaps,  so 
destructiye  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagme.  These  neter  ceased 
till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  illustrious  families,  whidi 
had  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  the  world,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic.  The  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place  were  les 
splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacit    Ann.  lib.  tii.  cap.  35. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  426. 

We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  akne  a  few  nus- 
cFcs,  which  passed  in  the  coune  of  sixty  years 
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;e  of  Gnece.     There  were  banished  from  Sybaria 

tf  Uie  nobles  and  iheiv  parliZBM;    lib.  xn.  p.  77.  «  edit. 

at.     Of  Chians  600  tiluKoa  banUbcil ;    lib.  xiii.  p. 

189.  At  I^ibeaua,  3iO  killeO.  iOUO  banished  ;  lib.  xiii.  p.  22$. 

Of  Cyrcniuu^  500  nobles  killed,  all  (he  luU  builsh«(j;  lib.  xiv. 

gdfeSGS.     The  Corinthians  killed  120,  bBJiiHhed  500;    lib.  xiv. 

^^304.     PhsebiJas  ibc -Spartiui  banished  300  Bsotiaiu;  lib. 

Wfi.  p.  342.     Vptm  tbe  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies 

^nre  rustorud  in  many  cities,  tutd  Mverc  vengeance  taken  uf  liic 

nobles,  afbr  the  Uredt  tiianner.     Butmattendid  not  end  ikere, 

lor  the  banished  noblot,  returain);  in  many  places,  butchered 

ir  advenories  at  Phiatte,  in  Coriiilti,  in  Megara,  in  FhlJaaia. 

f  this  last  place  lh<:y  killed  300  uf  the  people  ;  but  these  again 

g»olting,  killed  above  bOO  of  the  nobles,  anrl  banished  the  rest; 

I.  XV.  p.  3J7>     In  Arciulia  I'KK)  baniihed.  beiides  many  ktl- 

Tbc  bauii^ed  retired  lo  Sparta  and  to  Pallaiitium ;    Tlie 

•r  were  delivered  up  tu  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed ; 

r.  p.  37  3.    Of  the  baniiihed  frum  Argos  and  Thebex,  there 

'fen  300  in  thi^  Spartan  nmiy  ;    id.  p.  371.     Here  is  a  de- 

I  ot  tlie  muEl  reinarkiible    uf  A^hocles'  cruehie:i  from 

K  tune  author.     The  people  bcfure  bis  usurpation  had  baiiish- 

>  nobles;    lib.  19.  p.  655.     Afiem'anls  that  tyrant,  in 

renoe  vrilh  the  peuple,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  bantabed 

0;    id.  p.  647,     lie  k'AWA  WOO  people  at  Gela;    id.  p. 

.     By  Agalboclej'  brother  8000  banislied  from  .Syracuxv  ; 

I.  XX.  p.  7^7.     Tlie  inhabitants  of  ^gesta,  to  the  number  of 

0,000,  were  killed,  mui,  wunian,  and  child ;    aiwl  witli  tor- 

for  the  sake  of  their  mrnny  ;    id.  p.  802.     All  (he  rehi- 

lo  wil,  father,   brother,   diildrun,    graudfatlier,   uf  his 

n  anny,  killed ;  id.  p.  803.     He  killed  7000  exiles  after 

jpitulation ;  id.  p.  Sl'i.     li  i^  to  bu  remarked,  ihiU  Agatho- 

3  man  of  great  iteiue  ami  cwn^-e,  and  is  not  to  be  sus- 

K-ied  <ir  wanton  iruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  olhis  age. 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  428. 

>iH  order  lo  recommend  his  client  to  llic  favour  of  tlic  people, 
tbfi  sums  he  bad  expired.      When  xi^v^ 
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d(>-iiina*;  Upon  n  ctiotMRDf  men  'iO  tart 
miniui  •4fMi«'»»>*'  ■SO  minuj  ■■>Ajm>  )(.>pr.  s  minax  :  Scwm 
t!n:«<  ti.'  --^cb,'  whi-K^  hct  «f>cRl  >'•  tali-nM :  Ttivei.  uucv  30 
'  raiiU-s;  aii.itlwr  timr  W;  v*ftHumtx'^-  l'2miiuw,  x*C'prwn4iw 
)£if»  IJtninM:  »•*«*•«  ji^m"'-  I «  tninas;  nf(<;einw«.  s^uMit,  7 
iiiiinu;  T(Mfu  ^wXXfjuMf  limtim^;  •<)!Wurft».  30  minas  :  Intbe 
wlu'lo  ten  taknu  :IH  miniu  An  intuit lue sum  for  an  Aihcnian 
foriunp,  and  what  nlnnn  wutild  be  esKtcnwd  ^jeat  richca,  Oral, 
20.  It  is  tnip,  Iw  Mys,  ibc  lnw  M  not  obli^  him  absolutely 
to  bnal  Ml  morhMprna-,  not  above  a  fourth.  But  witbootthe 
favour  of  the  |iM>pliMtob()dy  was  M)  much  as  safe;  anditiistni 
the  only  way  to  gain  it.  Stv  farxhtr,  oral.  !24.  ^  pep.  slala. 
in  another  placf,  he  introduoes  a  speaker,  wbo  says  that  he  btd 
speiii  his  whole  f'lrtnm-.  ^ind  tin  immense  one,  eighty  lalents,  for 
the  peoj^;  Oral.  25.  de  I^vi.Ecaitdri.  The  ^wn^  orstim- 
gen,  find.  Bays  be,  if  they  do  not  contribute  hi^ly  fsongh  tn 
i3m  people's  hmcy,  dtU  they  have  reaaoa  to  repent  it ;  Ont,  90. 
contra  Phil.  You  may  lee  with  what  care  DMunhcaes  div 
plays  his  expences  of  tlus  natutc,  when  he  pleads  for  bnnsetf  dt 
earoaa  ;  and  bow  he  exaggerates  Midiaa*  atingineas  in  tUs  par- 
ticnlnr,  Id  Ihi  accuntion  of  that  <^isn«bL  All  this,  by  tbebye, 
bamaikofaveryiniquitoHsjtidicUuR:  And  yet  tfae  Atbenjam 
vahicd  tbenselreB  on  having  &e  moal  legal  and  regular  admi- 
nistratiooof  any  peofile  in  Greece. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  4^. 

The  authorities  aborc  cited  ue  all  historiensi  snoots,  and 
phtloBopbm,  whose'  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  dangeroat 
to  rely  upoB  wrilen  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  sarin.  WiM 
will  posterity,  tor  instance,  infer  froof  this  puaage  of  Si,  ^fSti 
"  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain),  by  iht 
"  natives  called  Langdon  [London]  where  I  had  sojontned  some 
%  time  in  my  traveb,  the  bulk  of  the  people  consist,  in  a  man- 
"  ner,  wholly  of  discoTe^ers,  witnesses,  infbcpMf^  accusn 
"  pKMCculoi^  evidences,  svrearet^  together  with  that  tonnl 
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F  Babserrimt  and  sutialtem  instruniptiu,  all  imAtr  tha  colnitn^ 

^the  conduct,  and  pay  of  miitisters  ot'natc  and  iheir  depuiivs. 

rThe  plots  in  thai  kiiijpldni  are  UMially  t}ie  workinansliip  of 

[Jthtae  persoLis,"  Sic.  Gullii-tr'nTruixh.    Sucliartprcwuliiiwn 

night  suit  thr  guveminciit  iif  Athens ;    not  tli^  of  Ilii^Iuim], 

l^hich  id  remarkable,  even  in  modem  times,  for  humanity,  j<is- 

,  aud  litwny.    Y«t  the  Doctor'^  satire,  tliough  cuttil-iI  to 

IttKincB,  as  is  usual  with  him.  even  buyniul  uthtrr  satirical  nrit- 

ii  altogether  want  aii  objccu    The  Bixhnp  of  Roehtis- 

r,  who  was  his  friend,  arid  of  the  same  party,  hitd  twen  ba- 

ashed  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  atniniler,  nitli  girat  juiuice, 

viihout  such  proof  a«  was  legal,  or  acconluijj  lo  the  sUict 

laof  c< 


NOTE  [EE.]  p.  +38. 

.  In  general,  tliere  is  more  canilour  and  sincerity  in  ancient  his- 

friains,  but  less  exai:tnt.-!a  and  cai^,  ihaii  in  the  moilerns.     Out 

puculaiive  factions,  c.ipecially  those  ufrcligiun.  tlirow  inicb  ati 

on  over  our  mindx,  that  men  seem  lo  regard  impartiiility  to 

nilvcTsariex  and  to  heretics  as  a  ticc  or  wcukncts.    But  the 

mmonnera  of  books,  by  means  uf  printing,  lias  obliged  mo- 

ti  historians  to  be  mure  careful  in  avoiding  GontrudJcuon§  and 

KoQgruitics.     Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer;    hul  it  ■• 

Vith  pain  I  we  his. narration  contradict,  in  so  many  paniculan, 

:  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  luitory.  la  wil, 

enoplion's  expedition,  and  Demosthenes'  orations.     Plutarch 

nil  Appiou  si-em  scurce  ever  tu  have  read  Cicero's  epistles, 

NOTE  [Fl-\]  p.  4*0. 
Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  Q5.  says,  ibat  Caesar  uied  lo  boast,  that 
JitK  had  fallen  in  battle  against  him  one  million  one  liumlml 
bid  ninety-two  thousand  men,  besides  iliuse  who  perished  in 
le  cttil  ^jrurs.  It  is  not  probable  that  that  cun^ueror  could  n*<v 
o  be  so  exact  in  bis  (.omputaiiiui.  But  alliiwJiig  the 
likely  that  the  Hr.lvetii,  (iermans,  and  Britntis,  whoip 
e  sbuiehturctT,  would  amoutit  to  near  a  half  of  the  uuttiber. 


%dakl  cdnsMffr  die^fifttter  ib'ttat'lii 

and  Pericles  were  destroyed,  and  A 
from  these  other  towns.  This  obsc 
reasonings,  and  introduces  common  i 

NOTE  [HH.] 

Demost.  contra  Left.  The  ^Ath 
Pbntus  400,000  medimni  or  bushel: 
the  custom-house  books.  And  this 
importation  of  com.  This,  by  the 
there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  i 
nseus.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  ban 
not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  pi 
cap.  6.  And  400,000  medimni  wc 
men  during  a  twelvemonth.  Lucia 
says,  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dii 
have  been  about  the  size  of  our  thin 
as  would  maintain  all  Attica  for  a  I 
Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time ;  t 
trust  to  such  loose  rhetorical  calcula 

NOTE  riLl  I 
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ue  strnigen  aitd  raaiiuiaiUaU  slaves.  Ito  cBplivoi.  cmuiM- 
{ uf  uld  atea,  wmutii,  chiyreti,  aiHl  »lavi»,  wen-  sold,  aotl 
ly  amuuuunl  10  10,000.  We  any  thrrttore  coucluilc,  llwt 
be  free  ciuiuM  iu  Tbebes.  uf  both  wxoi  and  all  agu.  were  near 
:4,u00 ;  tbi^  surjiigers  ami  xluvt*  ubout  I  /,000.  Tlicte  Last, 
re  nuij-  observe,  weie  »oiiu-wbat  fvwcr  in  pru|JOftiun  than  at 
kihens;  m  is  rcasonalile  to  imagine  Iroin  tbix  circuin^tince, 
bt  jVlhcru  wa«  a  luwit  of  uituv  Irade  to  sujipurt  slavu,  and  of 
vre  eiHvnaintiiEnt  to  allure  strw^r).  it  is  alsa  la  Ik  !«• 
larked,  that  3ti/XX)  van  llic  wbola  number  of  |)«oplc,  bollk 
I  the  city  of' Hietics  and  lltr  ni^ighbnuring  tvrritoiy.  A  very 
Itiderau  number,  it  must  be  coiit!is«d  ;  aud  liuJ  cooipiiialioii, 
ciu^  fuuuded  uu  facts  wliiib  aiipear  iiidiii|iu(able,  lau*  tiaT» 
real  nciglit  in  ibc  prcKnt  conirovi-r»y.  The  abovc-mcn- 
ler  of  Rliodiaiw,  [oo.  ivcre  all  the  iiibabitaau  of  the 
'ure  inn:,  ami  abJc  to  bear  annik 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  «l. 

Siiuao,  lib.  v.  Bays,  that  tlie  Emperor  Aupislus  prublbtted 

the  railing  buwtM  higlicrittun  acvrniy  ftatt.  Inunothct  pungr, 

cvi.  lie  speaka  of  Uie  liuiues  of  Huinu  as  remarkably  hijjh, 

iIm  to  tlie  mnM  piiquisr  Viiruviiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Ariaiide* 

o{diisi,  ill  his  oration  it  ti/m.  sap,  that  Rumu  tomiKtcd  of 

I  tin  the  tup  of  i-itint ;  and  that  if  iitw  were  lo  spread  it  ont, 

imtnld  it,  it  u-iiuld  cover  llie  whole  lurfaue  of  iialy.   Where 

in  aulliur  iiululge*  liiinielf  in  siitb  rxiravagant  derlamutiuiu, 

give*  M  much  into  tlie  liy|feflK>licaLstyle.  one  kiiowg  iwi 

far  h«  mun  be  reduced,  liui  \im  rcntoning  nv^rua  natural : 

If  Ituwe  wu  biitit  in  ao  acauured  a  maimer  m  Diony«iu«  i»y, 

rail  so  mucli  into  tbo  cuuniry,  there  tniuA  have  Iteen  very 

■w  Arecti  tylicre  the  houses  uwc  raiM-d  ta  liiijli.     It  i«<mly 

r  want  of  iwim  that  any  body  baild»  in  that  iniauivuniisit 

NOTE  ILL.]  p.  *JI. 

Lib.  ii.  ipiH.  1 6.  lib.  v.  tpist,  a.  It  is  inte,  Pliny  ttwiv  it- 
rilm  a  country- house  :  Itiil  »nce  Ihat  wai  tlie  idea  tvliic^  the 
fonncd  of  a  ntapiiflcent  and  convemetit  bnildinj,  the 
8*2- 
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great  men  would  cuttainly  build  the  tame  way  in  lawn.  "  In 
"  Uxitaiem  mris  cXniTuni,"  sayt  Seneca  of  the  ricb  and  ro- 
luptuoas,  episi.  114.  Valurius  Maximus,  lib.  iv.  cap. ».  nfcak- 
ing  ofCinciiinatus' field  nl'  Itiur  acres,  says,  "  Auguste  aetu- 
"  bitare  nunc  pulal.  cujus  iluuiu'^  laiitum  palel  (juantam  Ctncin- 
"  nati  rura  pacueraaL"  To  (he  same  jiui^MMe  see  lib.  xxxti. 
cap,  \5.  also  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 

NOTE  [MM.]  p.  *51. 
"  MoEMA  ejus  (Rnma?)  collegete  ambilu  imperatoribiu,  cen- 
"loribusquc  Vp)i[iasianiK,  A.  U.  C.  H23.  pass.  siii.  MCC.  cun- 
"  plexa.  mantes  wpt^m,  ipsa  diTiditur  in  regiones  iiualuordecim 
"  compita  earuDi  2Ci.  Ejuadem  spatii  mensura,  cuTRnie  a 
"  milliario  in  captit'  Rom.  Fori  atatulOj  ad  .-Jngulas  portas,  qua; 
"  rant  bodie  nnmero  57,  ita  ut  duodecim  portse  semel  nnmera- 
tur,  prstereamurqne  ex  reteribos  septem,  que  esse  deaiomi^ 
"  efficit  pauuum  perdirectum  30,7TJ.  Ad  exttema  vero  tec- 
"  tonim  cum  castrin  prstoris  ab  eodem  Milliario,  per  vicosom' 
"  nium  riarum,  nwnsura  collegit  paulo  ampliua  Kptoaginla 
"  millla  panuum.  Quo  si  quia  altitodinem  tectorvm  wldai,  dig- 
"  nam  profecto,  sstimationem  concipiat,  fateaiurque  nalliiu 
"  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbe  poUtiue  ei  cximpaiari." 
I^in.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  beat  manuKripU  of  Pliny  tead  the  parages  aa  hen 
cited,  and  fix  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Borne  to  be  thirteen 
miles.  The  question  is.  What  Pliny  mean*.by  SO,775  pace^ 
and  how  that  number  was  fonned '  The  maoner  in  which  I 
.  conceive  it  is  this.  Rome  was  a  semicircukar  aiea  of  thiiteen 
miles  circumference.  The  Fonim,  and  conseqnently  the  Hilli- 
arium,  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tyber,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  circte>  or  upcm  the  diameter  of  the  aemi- 
circular  area.  Though  there  were  thirty-seven  gates  to  Bom^ 
yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  straight  streets,  leading  from  than 
to  the  Milliarium.  Pliny,  therefore,  haring  assigned  the  dr* 
cumference  of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not 
suflicient  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface,  uses  this  br-* 
ther  method.  Ue  supposes  all  the  stiebtf,  leading  frtxa  tl« 
Milliarium  to  the  tntWc  gU»,  to  be  hiid  bother  into  am 
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Straight  line,  ami  «iip|>OKs  wa  run  along  that  lino,  bo  as  to  ooiiia 
feach  gaut  once :  In  wliicli  cxir,  hu  nayt,  itiat  Uie  wlioic  Ytae  t* 
^0,775  paces :  or,  in  other  nonis  itiat'cavh  street  or  rtuiiun  of 
tbc  Kisicircular  i^tv^  in  upini  aii  average  two  taiki  aud  a  hitlf ; 
i«iuJ  the  whole  lengili  uf  HumL-  n  five  tnil^,  and  iia  breadth 
^KKil  half  an  much,  bcaides  Uii;  scattered  suburlig. 

Pen:  Hariluuin  utiiicrstandi  this  {ixsaage  in  the  souk  manner, 
with  rc;;nrd  to  the  la/iiig  logetbLT  the  several  Uivcts  of  Konie 
into  ono  Une,  in  order  to  compose  30,773  paces :  But  thi-ii  he 
luppoae*  that  strecb  led  from  the  Mllhariuni  to  every  gate,  and 
that  no  street  exceeded  SOO  paces  in  kmgth.  But,  lit,Asemi- 
circular  area,  whose  radiaswas  only  SOO  paces,  could  never 
have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compaw  of  Rome 
as  asugned  by  Pliny.  A  nulius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  forms 
f  cry  nearly  that  circumfercMcc.  ad.  There  is  an  absurdity  in 
^uppOBURg  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets  ruiiniag  tu  its  centre 
tmm  every  gate  in  its  circumfimncr :  These  streets  must  inter- 
fere as  they  approach.  3d,  This  diminiities  too  much  fruni  the 
greatness  of  aniicni  Rome,  aiul  reduces  that  city  b«luw  even 
Briflul  or  Rotterdam. 

The  sense  wliich  V<)ssiu^  in  his  Observaiionc*  variae,  puts  on 
this  pamage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One 
manuscript  of  no  authority,  instead  of  thirtLiai  milrs,  has  ai- 
'  Bigned  thirty  miles  for  the  compa»  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  And 
Vossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  purt  of  tlie  cir- 
'ciunference;  supposinj^  thaUas  theTyber  formed  the  diameter, 
there  were  no  walls  huili  on  tliut  side.  But,  Isi,  Tbia  reading 
is  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  almost  all  the  niauuscripts.  2d,  Why 
ahould  Pliny,  a  concise  wriit-r,  ri-ix-:U  tlie  comi>asi  uf  the  walls 
of  Rome  in  two  aucce«ive  sentences '  Sd,  Why  repeat  it  with 
ID  sensible  a  variation )  4tli,  What  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny'B 
'mentioning  twiec  the  Milliarium,  if  a  line  was  measured  that 
had  no  dependence  on  the  Milliarium  ?  5lJi,  Autelian'n  wall 
(K  said  by  Vopsicus  tn  have  been  drawn  laxiort  laniniu,  and  to 
have  comprehended  all  Uie  buildings  and  suburbs  out  the  oonli 
'  aide  of  the  1^'  bcr ;  yet  its  compaw  wraa  only  fifty  mites ;  and 
'ereii  here  critics  suspect  aome  mistake  or  corruption  in  tliv  text; 
So  3. 
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Mnce  the  wrib  wfaidi  nauia,  ndfrfikii  we  ciqipcMNd  ttf'beAe 
nme  widi  Aoffditii'i,  exoeedi  oQt  tiMlfe  nfles.  itievol' 
bable  that  RMHe  wmM  -dlmmuli  Imi  Aa^aetui  M 
It  remained  itill  the  capital  of  ilie  iHM  empire;  hA  mm  ef 
the  civil  wan  in  that  losg  period*  emepC  the  tnralti  m  4» 
death  of  MaxiiM»wlBBlhhinefreraflta«dlltt«^  Gbn- 
calla  it  laid  hy  AareKi*  Viofeer  to  hawameand  tone. 
dtb»  Therearenoremaiin-ef  aacieotbaiUiBgeMiidiaai 
each  greatee«6f  Rome.  Voenai' reply  to  clua  objaetioD 
abeurd:  Thattherabbieh^wiMUIiiBkeixly «r aevetf^lketw- 
dergrooad.  h9Lppmnhom^fntmafmvUm8e99n)fkf^^ 
five  mile  ■atone  da  via  Lnimnmirm  out  of  tJwTcity^  9di*OlyBi- 
piodoruB  and  PiibliiM  Victor  fix  the  nombar  of  hooaop  in  9amt 
to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thousand.  8th,  'The  very  estra- 
vagances  of  the  consequences  drawn  by  this  critic,  at  well  ai 
Lipsius,  if  they  be  necessary,  destroy:;  the  foundation  on  which 
they  are  grounded  :  That  Rome  contained  fourteen  miHiore  of 
inhabitants ;  B-hile  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  oolj 
five,  according  to  his  computation,  &c. 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  abovtf 
to  the  passage  of  Piiny,  seems  to  lie  in  this  That  Pliny,  after 
mentioning  the  thirty -seven  gates  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rea- 
son for  suppresrting  the  seven  old  ones,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
eighteen  gates ;  the  streets  leading  from  which  terminated,  ac- 
i-ording  to  my  o|)iuiun,  before  they  reached  the  Fiirum.  But 
as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans  who  perfectly  knew  the 
disposition  of  the  streets,  it  is  not  strange  he  should  taKce  a  cir- 
« Tumstancc  for  gnuited,  which  was  so  familiar  to  every  body. 
]  \Tha{)s,  too,  many  of  thes«.  gates  led  to  wharfs  upon  the  riv^er. 

NOTE  [NN.]  p.  453. 

Q  uiNTus  CuRTiussays  its  walls  were  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, when  founded  by  AlexaiKler ;  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo, 
who  tn  welled  to  Alexandria,  as  well  as  Diodorus  Siculas  says  it 
was  sea  ^^  ^^^^  miles  long,  and  in  most  places  about  a  mile 
broad  -  .  ^>h.  xvii.  Pliny  said  it  resembled  a  Macedonian  cas- 
^|Ock^  stret«  ^"S  ^^  i°  ^^  comers ;  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwidi- 
Mandintr  thi   ^  ^^^^  ^^  A\<:^«Q4m,  ^Vivck  veems  but  moderate. 
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Diodanii  Siculus,  speaking  of  iucJKuit  M  tlrawn  by  Alexander, 
{wbioh  it  never  exceeded,  as  w«  leant  from  Animiaaus  Marcel' 
limw,  lib,  xxii.  cap.  16.)  sayeit  was  /w»i#u  fc»»y>w.  estremefy 
,  great,  ibid-  The  teusun  wbieli  Ike  awigtu  for  its  surpaailiij;  all 
citiw  iu  tUe  vrorH  (fur  lie  excrptn  iiot  Kume)  i»,  ilmt  ii  contuinud 
30p,000inx  inltabiunts.  Hu  alau  incuiioua  ihi-  ri'veuuei  uf 
the  kings,  to  wit,  dOOO  lalentu,  as  aitother  circtiimtaiKe  tu  the 
same  purpiMe :  Nu  Nucf)  miglily  ium  iu  our  eyei>>  aven  though 
we  moke  aliatvaa(.-e  fvr  the  diOervci  vulae  of  money.  What 
Stnbo  saya  of*  the  ueighltnuring  country,  means  only  tlutt  it 
wu  welUpetipled,  niu*/H<Mamx^.  ;\Iight  not  vun  alliriii,  witli- 
ont  auy  groat  hy|>erbole,  that  tlie  tvtiale  baa\a  o(  tlie  river, 
from  Graveseml  to  Wiiidwr,  are  one  city  ?  This  is  even  mon 
than  Strabo  suys  uf  tlie  banks  of  the  lake  Miijn)li;<,  aud  of  tJii! 
caaal  to  Caoopua.  Wis  a  vulgar  saying  in  Italy,  th»t  the  King 
uf  Sanlinia  1ms  but  one  town  in  Piedmont ;  lin  it  is  all  a  tuwu. 
AgrippD,  inJoKphujdc  MIo  Judaic.  Ub.iL  cap.  16.  to  ni«ke 
his  audience  compreheutl  tlw  excewive  greatiiean  of  Alexaiidfia, 
ich  he  endeavour!  to  oiagnify,  describes  only  the  campon 
of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander.  A  claar  proof  that  the 
bolkiOf  ihc  iuliabitants  were  lodged  there,  and  that  tlic  neigh- 
bouring Country  ytta  no  more  iltan  what  might  be  expecteil 
about  all  gmt  towm,  very  well  culiivitied,  and  well  peuplcd. 

NOTE  [OO.]  p.  454. 

He  rays  (in  Nerune,  ctifi.  30.)  tlut  a  portico  or  piasczti  of  it 
ivas  1000  feet  long  i  "  laatu  lutitas  ut  poriieu*  triplices  mlUia- 
"  rias  habcret."  lie  caniut  mean  three  milui.  For  the  whole 
extent  of  tlie  bouse  from  ihe  E>idatiue  to  the  E«iiuilinc  wu  not 
near  so  great.  So  when  Vopisc.  in  Aurelianu  mejitiunx  a  t>or- 
tico  in  .SalluM'i  gardeiu,  wtiieh  he  caih  porlicia  mUliaritaw,  it 
muit  be  undeniiuud  of  a  tbowiand  feet.  So  alto  Horace : 
"  Nulla  ilcacmiicdi* 

"  McUttt  privalii  op*ciun 

"  Pvifticus  cic>|iieti>l  Atotoii."        lib.  ii.  OJo  15. 

J*oin  lib.  i.  «ntyr«, 

*■  MUlc  peilM  in  fraOU,  Ifr'XnlOi  ripinii  In  ■(nim 
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men,  from  a  very  small  state,  is  incre 
among  the  Ilelvetii  were  the  fourth  p; 
dear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  millt 
Caesar  dc  hello  Gall.  lib.  i. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  immhcrs 
can  be  more  depended  on  than  those  of 
because  of  the  Grot-k  translation,  whic 
checks  the  Latin  original. 

NOTE  [QQ.J  p. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  lost  r 
the  Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  niechr 
dominion  turned  the  latter  from  anns 
life.  Set^  Straho,  lib.  iv.  That  authc 
peats  the  observation  concerning  tl 
from  the  Roman  arts  and  civililv  :  a: 
when  the  change  was  new,  and  wouki 
abo  Pliny :  "  Quis  enini  non  coninmn 
"jestate  Romani  imperii,  profecisse 
*'  rerum  ac  societate  festas  pacis,  omni 
"  antea  fuerant,  in  i)n)mi.scTiio  n^n  ftwm 


aboul  the  age  of  Setenis  "  Ot-rte  qiiidtiii  ipse  orbia  improintu  i 
"  tstl.  cullior  lie  ilie  tt  insimciior  [ifiniiK),  Omnia  jam  pervia, 
"  Ddinia  tiota,  omnia  neiffiiiosa.  SuLtudinesfamusas  retro  Tiitidi 
"  Etmoeaisniiii  oblitcrnTcruni,  silvai  nrva  domuerunt,  fcras  pe- 
"  nira  fijgarerant ;  arvnte  se^uuCur,  suxa  panguntar,  paludt* 
"  c>i<]uantiir,  toiica:  urlia,  ([iitiinic  nun  caste  quoiidnm.  Jun 
"  nw  insiilffl  iiorrenl,  m«  scopuli  leircnl ;  ubjque  doniUR,  nbi- 
"  qui--  pttpulus,  ubi(]uc  regpublicn,  ubii]U(;  vita.  Siunmum  tcs- 
"  timoiiiuiD  frcquciiliic  humanit,  oiicrosi  KuirnM  mundo,  ^x 
"  uobis  eleiiifiita  sufliciunt ;  vl  tiece^itates  arcUores,  M  qucnla: 
"  aptid  crniiH^,  dum  jnm  nos  naiurn  mm  auatinet."  De  aiiima, 
cap,  30.  The  air  gf  rhetoric  aiid  (kclamalion  wliich  appeara 
in  this  pnssagc  diminishes  xoniewhat  fruoi  ils  authnriiy,  but 
(loci  not  entirely  dtntroy  it.  The  game  remark  tnny  be  rc- 
tendixl  to  the  fuUuwiiig  passage  of  Ariuides  the  sopliist, 
liTcd  ill  ibu  ape  of  Adrian.  "  Tlw  w  hi>|p  world,"  says  he,  ad- 
drcMing  himHelf  to  lli«  Hoiiiam,  "  seeing  to  beep  one  holiday  ; 
"  and  manklnil,  laying  uiidft  the  Kword  which  they  formerly 
"  wore,  now  betake  th^maelToi  to  frasting  and  to  joy.  "nie 
"  cities,  forgetting  tlieit  ancient  animoailies,  preserve  only  o: 
"  viiiiiIaiioii,which£hallenibolli«hil9elf  most  by  every  art  aodor- 
"  aaineiit :  Thuatres  every  where  arise,  am  phi -theatres,  purti- 
"  cos,  ocjueducls,  tmiplcs,  schooU,  acadcuiiics; 
"  avfcly  proDouucT,  that  tbc  sinking  woild  has  been  again  raised 
"  by  your  auspicious  empire.  Nor  have  citii 
"  an  uicreaHc  of  ornament  arid  beauty  ;  but  the  nholc  earth, 
"  like  a  garden  or  piiroUiiiC,  is  cultivated  a»l  adotni'd:  Inw- 
"  much,  that  such  of  mankind  aa  are  placed  out  of  the  limit) 
'<  of  your  empire  (who  arc  but  few)  scmi  lu  merit  our  sympfti 
*'  thy  and  companion." 

It  is  rtinarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siailns  makes  the  tD< 
habitants  of  E^ypt,  when  coiK|uered  by  the  Itom 
only  to  three  railiioiui;  yrt  JtwpA.  dr  bello  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Itf 
axya,  tliat  ita  inhabilttab,  excluding  thiwe  of  Al>::Kiuidria,  t 
Keren  miUiuna  and  a  liitlf,  in  tlie  rtigii  of  Neru :  And  he  rx< 
prcMly  Ktyii,  that  lie  drew  ibis  accuuiit  from  ihe  bo« 
Soman  Publican*,  who  levied  the  pull-tux.     Slrabc 
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pninft  tlM^Mpeiior  poliM  of  tiw  Inniw  wilb  tc§pI».Id  Aa 
fipanoeaofEgjpl^  abofs tbat ofili fanKr oMMMcfat :  AaAw^ 
part  of  adminiilnckHi  it  aon  tmmiUL  to  dn  \mggmmm9t » 
people.  Yet  im  .lead  in  Aflimmii%  (lib.  L  cm  SA.)-  «h» 
flovulied  ilnriiig  the  leigB  of  .the  lliiiniBiMiiL  thai  the  tmm 
Mereiay  new  Akmmim,  which  wae  finitely  a  kqie  ci^p  hdl 
dwindled  imo  a  Tillage.  Thie  ie  nol^  pnperiy. 
oontradiction.  Suidai  (Aagatt  wg^  thai  the 
giirtus,  haviog  anmberad  the  whole  Booun  cnpira^  Aaai  it 
coptajped  oidy  4^10^017  nea  ei^)  Ihero  ia  hen  nadf 
eome  great  mitfalfir,  eitiMr  in  the  enthor  or  trantGrihoB.  Btt 
this  autlKKity^  feeble  ae  it  i%  ONQF  be  aoffciflnt  to  ceunlerhalBoee 
the  exaggerated  lacoooabiof  Heiodota%aHd  Diodona  Skahi% 
with  regard  to  moie  early  tii 


NOTE  [RR.]  p.  467. 

Lib.  ii.  cap.  62.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  Poly- 
bins,  being  depcndenton  Rome,  would  naturally  extol  the  Roman 
dominion.  But,  in  the  fint  place,  Polybius,  though  one  fleet 
•ometimes  instances  of  his  caution,  discovers  no  symptomi  of 
flattery.  Secondly,  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a  single 
stroke,  by  the  bye,  while  be  is  intent  upon  another  subject ; 
and  it  is  allowed,  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  an  author's  insin- 
cerity, that  these  oblique  propositions  discovered  his  real  opi- 
nion better  than  his  more  formal  and  direct  assertions. 

NOTE  [SS.]  p.  469. 

I  Musf  confess  that  that  discourse  of  Plutarch,  concerning  the 
eilence  of  the  oracles,  is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and  so 
unlike  his  other  productions,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judgment 
to  form  of  iL  It  is  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  a  method  of 
composition  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  af&cta.  The 
personages  he  introduces  advance  very  wild,  absurd,  and  con* 
tradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  systems  or  ravings 
of  Plato  than  the  plain  sense  of  Plutarch.  There  nms  also 
through  the  whole  an  air  of  sopcntition  and  credulity,  which 
resembles  very  little  the  qpirit  that  appears  ia  other  philoao* 
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phka)  cumposiltaiui  of  that  aalfaor.  For  il  is  remsrhiblii.  that, 
though  PluMTch  he  Ml  hiKtorian  natU|K»titkius  tu  ihsltiUmi*  t4 
hivy,  yei  tbno  is  scaro^ly,  ia  oU  anliiroii^,  a  )>tiilusn^hrT  \en 
Mipvtsiitinm,  excnptine!  Cimto  ami  Liicinn.  1  iQiiit  ihoi-ufora 
eenfine,  ibai  a  passngv  of  Plutarch,  ciierf  from  thii  diKdarMi 
has  much  loss  authority  vriib  me,  thai)  if  it  hud  liocn  Itjuml  ui 
mirt  of  his  other  eompositicftia. 

There  «i  oirfy  one  other  (fiacoinw  of  Plutarch  liable  (n  lik« 
ot^rciions,  to  wit,  that  cimcenung  tiott  wAmt  pmitlimtin  Mr  df 
liiyrdlg  iheDriti/.  It  le  dso  writ  in  di^lo^ui',  coiityius  like 
supc^rstitious,  wijit  vjsimts,  and  seem.s  to  have  bi'en  cliirtly  com- 
posed in  rivaiship'to  Plato,  [jariicuiarly  his  last  book  (/t  ne- 
puhlica. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obserre,  that  Mons.  FonicnclJe,  a 
writer  eminent  for  candour,  seems  to  have  departed  a  little  rmni 
his  usual  character,  when  ho  eixleavouni  to  throw  a  ridicule 
upon  Plutarch  on  account  of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  tlii* 
dialogue  concerning  oracles.  The  absurdities  hurt!  put  into  tb« 
mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Plu- 
tarch. He  makes  them  refute  each  other ;  and.  in  gtncral.  \x 
seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  tliose  very  opinioiu,  vrliich 
FoiiEenelle  would  ridicule  biin  for  maintaining.  See  Umoire 
det  oracle*. 

NOTE  [TT.]  p.  492. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  remonslrunce  of  the  Duke  of 
BourhoD  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  dcstinaliun  uf 
Louis  the  XlVih,  the  doctrine  of  the  on^t'jw/on/rfit/  is  insiMed 
on,  even  in  that  absolute  government.  The  Frenctf  imtiun,  say' 
they,  chusing  Hugh  Cnpet  and  his  pasi«iit7  to  mie  Dver  them 
and  dicir  pOBleriiy,  where  the  furaiex  liun  £iil.s  tlwra  la  a  tacit 
right  reserved  to  chute  a  new  royal  family ;  and  this  right  i> 
invaded  by  calling  tlic  bastard  princes  to  llie  ilirunc,  vt  iihout  tha 
consent  of  the  nation.  But  ihe  Comtc  dc  Uoulainvilliers,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  bastard  j>rinces,  ridiculcn  this  iiutiun  of 
an  original  contract,  especially  vrliun  ap^itied  tii  Hugh  Capet ;. 
wIm  mounted  the  tlirone,  sayn  h«,  by  the  same  arts,  which  have 
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ever  b«en  em|>1oye(l  b^  sil  conqueron  nnd  usuq>eT3. 
hii  wit,  indeed,  recognized  by  the  states  after  be  bad  put  hini' 
■elf  ill  praseMloa:  But  is  this  a  cliolce  or  a  contract?  Tbe 
Comie  (It  BoulainvilUera,  we  may  observe,  was  a  notHi  repub- 
lican ;  bui  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  conrentant  in  bu- 
tury,  he  knew  thai  the  people  were  oerer  almost  consulted  in 
llirse  rrvolutiuns  uiid  tirw  establishments,  and  that  tune  idone 
bMinwed  right  nnd  aiiihoriiy  on  what  was  conuuunly  at  fira 
founded  on  font!  aiid  violence.  See  Ettu  de  la  Francr,  VoL  lU. 
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